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THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION: EVENING FATE FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE LONDON HOSPITAL 


A LOOK Se 
By George Augustus Sala. 


‘‘When the Great Exhibition of 1851,’’ remarked Mr. John 
Hollingshead in his Introduction to the Official Ilustrated 
Catalogue of the International Exhibition of 1862, ‘ was first 
put in motion, its promoters knew little of the probable 
success of such a display—of the extent to which it would be 
supported by visitors, or visited by the public. They could 
only be encouraged by the records of certain exhibitions which 
had been merely national in character and design. They were 
fed upon statistics, more or less reliable, which sometimes led 
them to hope, sometimes to despair. They had to overcome the 
apathy of many supporters, and to check the wild enthusiasm 
of others. Their administrative mechanism—with the ex- 
ception of the Society of Arts—was all new; and it creaked, 
and occasionally stuck fast, until all the parts settled 
down in their appointed places, and were smoothed 
by action and hard work.’? Mr. Hollingshead did 
not by any means exaggerate the gravity of the many 
doubts and difficulties which beset the inception of the 
World’s Fair of 1851. It was, indeed, a ‘‘ leap in the dark”’ 
of the extremest, but, as the result proved, of the happiest 
audacity ; and I am not at all certain that contemporary 
historians have done full justice to the devotion, the intrepidity, 
and the indefatigable energy of the chosen band of workers 
who assisted the Prince Consort in bringing to a consummation 
of unexampled splendour one of thenoblestand mostenlightened 
enterprises of the nineteenth century. Posterity, neverthe- 
less, will not cease to hold in honour the memory of the 
Executive Committee of the Exhibition of the Works of In- 
dustry of All Nations in the year 1851—Henry Cole, Charles 
Wentworth Dilke, Francis Fuller, George Drew, Robert 
Stephenson (subsequently replaced by Lieut.-Colonel Reid), 
and their secretary, Matthew Digby Wyatt. There were a 
great many worthy people in 1851 (in addition to the late 
estimable Colonel Sibthorpe, whose dislike to the Palace of 
Glass and all that was in it reached the proportions of 
a craze) who by no means approved of the Exhibition ; 
and who, as Mr. Hollingshead has pointed out, ‘ ex- 
pected that London would be ravaged at will, and 
planted with many varieties of new diseases; who looked 
for the tomahawk in Hyde Park, the stiletto in Cheap- 
side, and dirt, strange costumes, and stranger manners 
everywhere. Unmanageable crowds were pictured assembling 
in the chief thoroughfares to make the Exhibition a stalking- 
horse for root and plunder. Wild fears provoked over-caution 
in the laying out of plans, and the Army and the Police were 
concentrated as if for an internal war. When the statistics of 
1851 came, however, to be gathered together, it was found that 
there had been less crime, less disorder, and fewer accidents than 
the annnal average.’’ ‘It is, for many reasons, I think, highly 
expedient, on taking a look round at the International Health 
Exhibition of 1884, to recall the uncertain and tentative 
manner in which the World’s Fair of 1851 was launched on a 
career which was destined to be so extraordinarily successful. 
The pomp and circumstance of the inaugural ceremony on 
May Day, ’51, will never be forgotten by those who were 
privileged to behold that sumptuous pageant. As though the 
event were of the day before yesterday, there rise before me 
the actors in the momentous drama—the Queen; the Prince 
Consort, in Field Marshal’s uniform; the little Princess 
Royal (she was eleven), bearing a huge bouquet; the tinier 
Prince of Wales (he was ten), in the Highland dress ; and the 
good old Archbishop of Canterbury holding up his hands in 
benediction—all on the great dais by the central transept, with 
the immense overhanging silk baldaquin suspended from 
the roof of Paxton’s House of Glass. And the two time-worn 
heroes, Wellington and Anglesey, walking arm-in-arm in the 
procession through the nave! And the sham Chinese Man- 
darin impudently offering his hook-nailed fingers to the 
veterans of Waterloo, to Ambassadors and Cabinet Ministers. 
Her Majesty at last took notice of the ‘* bogus” 
Mandarin (who was supercargo of a Chinese junk which 
some American speculator had brought into the Thames), 


and commanded that he should be placed in a position ~ 


where he could see all the grand pageant at his ease. 
And the final thundering out of the Hallelujah Chorus! 
The scene seems to be etched, as it were, into the memory 
with an acid of treble-biting power. I have seen the 
opening and the closing of a great number of International 
Exhibitions, in most parts of the world, since May Day, 1851; 
but I have no such particular recollection of the aspect and 
the contents of any one of these gatherings as I have of those 
of the House that Paxton built—of Hiram Power's Greek 
~ Slave, and Rafaelle Monti’s Slave that was veiled; of the 
model of Liverpool, and the malachite doors in the Russian 
section; of the historical picture drawn by a clergyman 
with a red-hot poker on a deal board; of the 
Koh-i-noor (uncut), and the Queen of Spain’s jewels ; 
of Osler’s Crystal Fountain and the Royal Robing- 
Room fitted up by Jackson and Graham (they also had fur- 
nished the silken canopy of the dais), and the Comical 
Creatures from Wurtemburg. Doubtless, although the Ex- 
hibition of 1851 was so prodigiously successful, it failed to 
fulfil in some particulars the hopes of the most enthusiastic of 
its devotees. It was to inaugurate the Thousand Years of 
Peace. No weapons of war were exhibited. Richard Cobden, 
President of the Peace Congress, was present on the opening 
day ; but before the year was out the streets of Paris were 
running with blood, and the Foundation of an Empire was 
being laid which was to collapse, nineteen years afterwards, 
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in the midst of one of the most sanguinary and ruinous wars of 
modern times. Strongefforts were made to retain the Exhibition 
building as a permanent addition to the attractions of Hyde 
Park. It was proposed to turn it into a vast winter garden, intoa 
national art museum, into a riding-school; but the House of 
Commons, like a child tired of a too-handsome toy, evinced, 
in the late autumn, a sulky eagerness to get rid of the glitter- 
ing fane which had glorified our dingy metropolis during the 
summer; and the motion to keep the Exhibition building 
standing was almost angrily rejected. It was transported, as 
all men know, to Sydenham, there to be the means of creating 
an entirely new neighbourhood, and to introduce a practically 
new element into English society and manners. And, 
curiously enough, although the ill temper of Parliament com- 
pelled the removal from the Park of Paxton’s palace of wonders, 
the influence of the Great Exhibition of 1851 has, from 
that day to this, been in that immediate neighbourhood 
morally and physically felt. Westward and southward of 
where the palace stood a wholly new and splendid quarter has 
arisen. 

The World’s Fair in Hyde Park was literally ‘‘ the making” 
of South Kensington. The Brompton lanes—so verdant, so 
smiling in summer, so desperately dark and muddy in winter— 
disappeared. Lady Blessington’s old mansion, erst the habit- 
ation of William Wilberforce, and which was transformed 
during the Exhibition season by Alexis Soyer, the cook, into a 
cosmopolitan restaurant or Symposium, was finally rased to the 
ground; and in its stead arose that towering and imposing 
circular structure the Royal Albert Hall, which someone has 
compared to ‘‘ Hanover-square squeezed into a jelly mould”? ; 
the Royal Horticultural Society came from Chiswick to occupy 
the gardens at the rear of the Hall; then came the building of 
those ‘‘ Brompton Boilers,”’ the humble beginnings of the South 
Kensington Museum and National Art Training Schools, which 
have now grown into an immense University of which the neigh- 
bouring Indian Museum, the National Portrait Gallery, the Royal 
College of Music, the Guilds’ ‘l'echnical Institute, the National 
Training School for Cookery, and, last, the New National 
History Section of the British Museum, are all, more or less, so 
many succursals. The International Fisheries Exhibition of 
1883, and the International Health Exhibition of the present 
year, have contributed to, albeit they by no means crown, the 
greatedifice of scientific, artistic, and technical education which 
has sprung up in the immediate vicinity of the vanished 
structure of 1851. Naveand transept, walls and roof, trusses 
and girders, have disappeared; but the genius oct has not 
abandoned the site, and is yet actively beneficent there. 
| And now, if you please, we will revert to the International 
Health Exhibition, which—under the patronage of her 
Majesty the Queen and the presidency of his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales—was opened on the Eighth of May last. 
I will assume, for the moment, that I have a Captious Friend 
(asa matter of fact, I have numerous friends who are very 
captious indeed) ; and that such an individual, apt to cavil, to 
find fault, and to raise objections, returning from a Look 
Round in which he has just indulged himself at the Health 
Exhibition, takes exception to the title, ‘‘ Health Exhibition,’’ 
altogether. ‘‘Sir,’’ I will suppose my Captious Friend to say, 
“it is authoritatively announced that the principal objects 
comprised in the exhibition relate to and are intended 
chiefly to illustrate such matters as Food, Dress, the 
Dwelling, the School and the Workshop, as affecting the 
conditions of Healthful Life, as also the most recent appli- 
ances for elementary school teaching in applied Science, Art, 
and Handicrafts. So far so good. I have inspected with 
interest and approval many specimens of prepared and unpre- 
pared animal and vegetable substances, of beverages that are 
alcoholic and beverages that are non-alcoholic. I lave visited 
dairies with real cows and real milk-maids., I have seen bread 
and pastry made and baked. I have seen Cookery practically 
demonstrated in economical workmen’s kitchens, restau- 
rants, bakeries, and, cafés. - I have looked at many pots 
and pans, gridirons and toasting forks, ovens and kitchen 
ranges. I have been made aware of a vast amount of 
sanitary engineering. All these things have, undeniably, 
a great deal to do with health. ‘Then, also, I have 
pursued arduous investigations on the subject of dress 
as illustrated in the Exhibition. ‘The figures displaying the 
history of our National Costume have edified me greatly. 
I have derived much information from the study of waterproof 
clothing, of furs, skins, and feathers, aud of the machinery and 
appliances for manufacturing wearing apparel. Everything 
that belongs to the Dwelling House—from ventilators to 
electric lighting, from wall paper to wash-hand basins, from 
gas-meters to candles, from fire engines to filters—of 
course pertains to the science of sanitation. Education? 
Well, text-books, diagrams and examples, toys and kinder- 
garten amusements, desks, forms, blind-school books, and 
literature statistics and diagrams demonstrating the effects of 
‘“cramming,’’ have all a secondary if not a primary relation 
to health. But, Sir (you must remember that itis my Captious 
Friend who is talking: I am only reporting his words), what 
have all these brass bands, these nocturnal fétes, these flower- 
shows and flower-sales, these Chinese Courts, palanquins, 
lanterns, and ‘chow-chows,’ these ‘twenty-thousand additional 
lamps,’ these American juleps, ice-creams, and sherry-cobblers 
that I hear about got to do with Health and an Exhibition in 
connection therewith?’’ ‘‘ My dear Sir,” I would deferentially 
reply, when my interlocutor had exhausted his list of com- 
plaints, ‘‘in the first place, you should not, under any circum- 
stances, be captious. Life is not long edougl for cavilling. 
In the next place, allow me to draw your attention to the 
catalogue of a very early International Exhibition—one held, 
indeed, so long ago as 1699, in the Public Theatre at Leyden. 
Theremarkable display in question comprised such ‘ exhibits’ 
as ‘a Norway house built of beams without mortar or stone, 
ameymaid’s hand, a crocodile, and several thunderbolts; a 
pair of Lapland breeches, and a pair of Polonian boots, with a 
murdering knife used in England, whereon was written ‘‘ Kil 
the males, rost the females, and burn the whelps.’’? The 
Leyden Exhibition also boasted of a Roman lamp, burning 
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always under ground, a Persian tobacco-pipe, the dried 
stomach of a man, and a mushroom said to be a hundred years 
old. Take, in addition to these, Leyden ‘‘ curios,’’ East Indian 
coral trees, Arabian jewels, Egyptian linen, Chinese songs on 
Chinese paper, a pot of China beer, the snout of a saw-fish, 
and the skin of a woman ‘‘ prepared like leather.’? Now, if 
just a sprinkling of philosophy be mingled with your con- 
sideration of these objects, it may frankly be conceded that 
the Leyden display of 1699 had within it the germs of a Health 
Exhibition of the most comprehensive character. ‘The 
“Norway House, built with beams without mortar or stones.’’ 
That clearly formed the centre of what may be looked upon as 
the Dwelling-House Group of the Dutch Health Exhibition, 
The ‘‘ Norway House”? may have exercised considerable in- 
fluence over the minds of the Batavian builders and plasterers, 
the carpenters and joiners of the period. And mark that 
period. In 1699. Great Britain was ruled by a Dutch King; 
and to the wisdom and humanity of that sovereign’s 
English consort England certainly owes a very appreciable 
infusion into her domestic economy of what may be termed 
“Dutch cleanliness.’’ The ‘Old London,’ of which a single 
street, reproduced with wonderful intelligence and fidelity, 
forms, owing to the public spirit and the liberality of the City 
Guilds, so notable an addition to the attractions of the Health 
Exhibition of 1884—that Old London, the simulacrum of 
which we find so quaint, so dainty, and so picturesque, and of 
which the original was mainly burned down in the Great Fire 
of 1666, was an extremely filthy city, inhabited by a people of 
exceptionally dirty habits. Domestic cleanliness was sedulously 
promulgated by Queen Mary II., who had lived long in 
Holland, and had noted with admiration what notable house- 
wives were to be found at the Hague. One of her Dutch 
chaplains may have preached before her that edifying sermon 
in which Heaven was described as a very bright, spruce, sweet- 
smelling place, where rubbing and polishing, scrubbing and 
scouring, went on for ever and ever. 

We gained something else by the Revolution of 1688 
besides the Bill of Rights. Dutch mops and brooms, hearth- 
stone and furniture-polish, Dutch tiles and Dutch clocks 
first began to be conspicuous in this country at the close 
of the seventeenth century. Our Charity Schools were bor- 
rowed from Holland. The Dutch taught us how to make 
table linen, and whence to procure surplices for our clergy- 
men and sheets for our beds. I will say nothing about Dutch 
dolls, Dutch ovens, Dutch cheese, and Dutch metal—without 
which the transformation scenes in our Christmas pantomimes 
would be shorn of half their splendour. The importance of 
those boons is obvious. ‘Take again the ‘‘ mermaid’s hand,’’ 
the ‘‘ crocodile,”’:and ‘‘ several thunderbolts.’? Do you mean 
to tell me that such articles might not form thoroughly 
legitimate features in a modern Health Exhibition? Mer- 
maids, to begin with, may be regarded as models of personal 
cleanliness. They do not trouble themselves about the 
Department of Dress; but they are continually combing their 
flowing locks and generally ‘‘tidying’’ themselves. Still, a 
mermaid’s hand may be liable upon occasion to be smirched by 
contact with an inky cuttlefish, or abraded by a sharp shell. 
What then could be more judicious from a Healthful point of 
view than to exhibit a mermaid’s hand as an inducement and 
encouragement to the Pears of the period to devise some 
specially subtle soap worthy to be considered as the 
forerunner of the saponaceous phenomenon which in after 
generations was to give additional softness,  silkiness 
and lustre to the palms of a Patti, a Mary Anderson, 
and a Langtry, to say nothing of the aid which it might un- 
obtrusively offer to the fervid oratory of a Beecher? Soap ag 
well as honey is an essential element in a particular kind of 
pulpit eloquence. As for the crocodile, itis almost a waste of 
words to point out what that deceitful reptile has to do with a 
Health Exhibition. Suffice it to say that for unnumbered 
ages he has been accustomed to bathe in the mud of the Nile ; 
and mud baths are by some physicians held to be very con- 
ducive to health. Again, excellent boots, shoes, and helmets 
can be made out of crocodile hide. As regards the ‘‘ several 
thunderbolts’”? at Leyden, I hold their presence there to 
be altogether justifiable, since I find that a Meteorological 
Department forms an important feature of the Health Exhi- 
bition. There is a large gathering of meteorological instru- 
ments, such as those used in climatological investigations ; 
barometers, thermometers, aneroids, earth-thermometers, rain - 
gauges, sunshine-recorders, and ozone papers. Messrs. Watson 
and Sons, of High Holborn, exhibit an instrument by means 
of which the exact temperature can be observed at a glance, 
even if the observer be twenty or thirty yards distant ; while 
Messrs. Dring and Fage, of the Strand, are strong in registered 
chart barometers, new floating bath thermometers, hydrometers, 
and saccharometers; Messrs. Denton, of Hatton-garden, 
exhibit unalterable health-thermometers, constructed in a 
special manner, by which the zero is made constant by the 
mercury, from age, never altering nor reading too high ; and 
Lieut.-Colonel Hartshorne shows a lhygrometer adapted to 
show adaptations of atmospheric pressure. These delicate 
minutiz of the apparatus of meteorological science may fairly 
be associated (bringing down your quarry with a very long 
shot is a practice quite permissible in the economy of modern 
exhibitions) with the ‘‘ several thunderbolts’’ at Leyden one 
hundred and eighty-five years ago. Have you any quarrel, 
again, with ‘‘the skin of a woman prepared like leather ?” 
Why, one of our best bookbinders, Mr. Zaehnsdorf, has (not in 
the Health Exhibition) a book bound in human skin. The 


desiccation of the skins “like leather’? even of some living 


women might be advantageous to those poor creatures whose 
ruffianly husbands are in the habit of beating them. Were 
their skins more leathery, they would not feel the conjugal 
“hiding ’’ so sorely. The ‘‘ Lapland breeches,’’ and the pair 
of ‘* Polonian boots,’ speak for themselves. ‘The Ion. Louis 
Wingfield will at once recognise them as integral parts of the 
Health Exhibition in connection with dress. The ‘‘mush- 
room more than a hundred years old’’ has an unmistakable 
Heulth Exhibition reference to ‘‘Conserves alimentaires,”’ 
canned salmon, tomatoes and truffles, Pasandu ox-tongues, 
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the Committee of Importers of Australian Frozen Mutton, 
Huntley and Palmer’s climate-defying biscuits, and John 
Moir’s preserved soups, tinned hams, jellies, and whole fruit 
confitures. I do not even give up as un-Health-Exhibitional 
the model of the murdering knife found in England, whereon 
was written ‘‘Kil the males, rost the females, and burn 
the whelps.’’? That I take to have been an allegory of the 
Liberty of the Press which was certainly found in England. 
In the “murdering knife’? was dimly foreshadowed the 
Lancet, which for years and years has ‘‘ had its knife’? into 
the adulterators of food, the owners of unhealthy houses, 
and the propagators of infectious disease. 

There were unconscious prophets at Leyden. They 
were foretellers of the time when Dr. Benjamin Richard- 
son, in “The Field of Disease,’ in the ‘Ministry of 
Health,’’ and in the ‘‘ Asclepiad,’”’ should wield a humanely 
“‘ murdering knife,”? and wage constant war against intem- 
perance, stupidity, and slovenliness, so as in the end to kill 
delirium tremens, and roast smallpox, and burn the whelps 
of Typhus. ‘The ‘‘ Roman lamp always burning under- 
ground’? was clearly the precursor of the innumerable lamps 
to be found in modern exhibitions, Healthful and other- 
wise. The still small flame of the perpetually incandescent 
Roman lamp pointed to the very grand array of illumination 
which dazzles us at the Health Exhibition—Electric Lighting ; 
Price’s Patent Candle Company, with its arsenal of candles, 
tapers, and night-lights; Varley’s patent carbons, made in 
wool, plates, shields, coils, cords and rods, rigid and flexible, 
in are lamps giving greatly increased light, with maximum 
subdivision. ‘‘ Varley’s Patents Proprietary’’ exhibit, 
among other apparatus connected with incandescence, 
‘‘a true unipolar, continuous current dynamo, without 
commutator, having its armature rotating in an annular mag- 
netic fluid.’’ Ihe wonderful abracadabra of technical terms 
does not take my breath away. I can read of Varley’s 
“white magic’? with as much equanimity as I do of Field’s 
beeswax, spermaceti, stearic acid, ozokerit, paraffine and dis- 
tilled palmo (composite) candles; of J. and C. Christie's 
specialty new duplex burners, self-lighting and _ self- 
extinguishing; of J. A. Muller’s mudel of apparatus for 
producing light and fuel from rice-husks ; of Samuel Clarke’s 
patent pyramid nursery lamp food-warmers and pyramid 
night-lights, and of the Albo-Carbon Light Company’s 
apparatus for increasing the strength and richness of gas- 
lighting. These are all truly prodigious accessories of civili- 
zation ; but there were strong men before Agamemnon ; and 
had not the (unconscious) Health Exhibition at Leyden its 
Roman lamp ‘‘ which burned always underground’? ? It was 
exhibited in companionship with ‘‘ the stomach of a man.” 
Another obvious forecast of what we may expect to see in 
future Health Exhibitions. Is not some'ingenious physician 
perfecting (if, indeed, he has not already perfected) 
an instrument with which, by means of a smail lamp 
and an elaborate arrangement of reflectors and refractors, 
the doctors will be enabled to take a complete survey 
of the inmost recesses of our stomachs; nay, more, 
explore the interior of the little finger, and peer into the 
penetralia of the great toe? As for the ‘‘ Arabian jewels,”’ 
the ‘‘ East Indian coral trees,’’ the “‘ Egyptian linen,’”’ the 
Chinese songs on Chinese paper, the ‘‘ pot of China beer,” all I 
can say is that if these exhibits at Leyden were not component 
parts of a Health Exhibition, the carved black rosewood 
cabinets, the tables decorated with gold lacquer, the Shiliyama 
work which Japan has contributed tothe Health Exhibition of 
1884; the ‘‘ Kneiff’’ and arrack punch sent by Perssen and 
Cronzell of Helsingborg; the Gothic church window made of 
coloured gelatine leaves, contributed by the Gelatine Manu- 
factory of Winterthur, Switzerland ; the Trappist Monks’ Eu- 
calyptus liqueur (I have tasted it at the monastery of the Tre 
Fontane in the Roman Campagna: it cures the Roman 
fever, and is strong enough, figuratively speaking, to 
blow the top of your head off); the corals and turtle 
ornaments of Signor Antonio da Caro of Naples; the 
‘‘outfit of a naval cadet,’’? sent by the Russian Ministry of 
Marine; the Russian furs exhibited by Mr. Grundvaldt, of 
St. Petersburg, have nothing to do with a Health Exhibition. 
The plain truth is (and I daresay that you arrived at it long 
ago, when, for a tolerably obvious purpose, I began to draw a 
parallel between the humble show of rarities in the Dutch 
town and the colossal assemblage of objects in the Exhibition- 
road) that Health is Life; and the promoters of the deservedly 
triumphant successor to the International Fisheries Exhibition 
might with equal propriety have termed the instant Congress 
of ingenuity and industry a Life Exhibition as a Health one. 

The great charm and the great usefulness of the Health Ex- 
hibition lie in its catholicity. Had the executive council been 
exclusively composed of sanitary engineers, medical men, and 
professors of social science, the Health Exhibition would have 
been no doubt adisplay highly useful and instructive, from the 
point of view of domestic hygiene, to—well, to professional 
people, students of sanitation, inspectors of nuisances, the mem- 
bers of the Social Science Association, and the Kyrle Society. 
Very many philanthropic ladies and gentlemen, clergymen, 
schoolmasters, statisticians, and patentees of mechanical ap- 
pliances would have taken deep concern in the apparatus ex- 
hibited; but to the massof the publicI venturetothink, and Iam 
audacious enough to say, the International Health Exhibition 
would have been an intolerably dull, dismal, ugly, and 
repulsive spectacle. It is all very well to be highly technical 
and technological (by the pursuit of technical studies I earn a 
considerable;portion of my own livelihood) ; it is all very well 
to do our best to make our homes and ourselves and those 
about us healthy; but I maintain that a Health Exhibition 
which kept with inflexible strictness within the terms of its 
title would have been to the mass of the community nothing 
more nor less than a gigantic Bore. The mind and the eye of 
the average sightseer do not derive any very ecstatic pleasure 
from the contemplation of models of drain-pipes, sewer- 
traps, cisterns, pumps, roof-slates, joists, filters, and ven- 
tilators. Life isnot made sweeter to him by the inspection 
of samples of disinfecting fluids or ‘‘ Illustrations of the 


Chemistry and Physiology of Food and Nutrition’; yet these 
are really the fundamental objects which should constitute an 
Exhibition exclusively devoted to the illustration of Health. 
Socrates, when he went into the muarket-place, exclaimed, 
“How many things are there here that I do not want!” I 
fear that if the son of Sophroniscus took a “look round’? at 
the Health Exhibition in 1884 his eye would light upon an 
immense variety of objects which not only he did not want, 
but which he ought not to want. I am much more afraid 
that had Sancho Panca’s physician been a member of the 
Executive Council he would have strongly prohibited the ex- 
hibition of a very large percentage of the things which are 
now every day giving delight to thousands. How many 
choice brands of champagne, cases of liqueurs, rich plum- 
cakes and Bath buns, fancy biscuits and sweetmeats, bottles 
of sauces and jars of pickles, might not have been warned 
away by the implacable ebony wand of the Governor of 
Barataria’s medico ! 

Teetotalism was one of the most remarkable charac- 
tevistics of the Refreshment Department in the Great Ex- 
hibition of 1851. It was feared that when the people came 
to Hyde Park in their thousands and found any intoxicants 
at the refreshment counters they would get uproariously 
tipsy; so alcoholic beverages were pitilessly banished from 
the Palace of Glass. The consequence was that a large pro- 
portion of the working class visitors brought stone bottles 
full of beer with them; that the well-to-do classes, when 
they had had their fill of the Exhibition, went off to 
Soyer’s Symposium to lunch or dine; and that the com- 
pulsory abstinence from strong drink within the walls of 
the Palace itself was the means of making the fortunes of 
hundreds of public-houses in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Knightsbridge, Kensington, and Brompton. In asurprisingly 
short space of time the humblest little grog-shops were trans- 
formed into stately gin-palaces; all because the Executive 
Committee of the Great Exhibition were virtuous, and would 
not suffer any ale to be consumed with the cakes—and very 
meagre cakes they were—vended by their refreshment 
contractors. 

The mistake made in 1851 was not repeated in subsequent 
Exhibitions. In the present Health Nxhibition there is, as 
we shall presently see, plenty to cat and drink for consumers 
of every class and order of pecuniary means. The Health 
Exhibition is Liberty Hall. You may be prepared to spend 
twopence or two shillings or two pounds ona meal. Your re- 
quirements in any one of these directions will be satisfied. You 
may be a Vegetarian or a Curnivorean; you may be a Total 
Abstainer or an Alcoholist ; and, so far as I have been able to 
judge, nobody has yet manifested any tendency to abuse the 
liberty fully and frankly conceded to him. The public may eat 
anddrink what they like. In the gardens they maysmoke. They 
are not turned out of the building at an unduly early hour. 
They may stay there, if they will, until ten o’clock at night. 
The drain-pipes, the sewer-traps, the cisterns, the filters, the 
disinfecting fluids, and the electric lighting apparatus are not 
forced down their throats, so tospeak. There are plenty of sani- 
tary and scientific pills which they can swallow if they like ; 
nay, an’ they so please, they may listen every afternoon to ser- 
mons and conferences on sanitation and cognate subjects. I 
have before me, as it is, a goodly pile of Health Exhibition Litera- 
ture—handbooks, essaysandpreachments generally, on ‘‘ Health 
in the Workshop,” ‘‘ Healthy Nurseries and Bed-rooms,”’ 
“Health in the Village,’’ ‘‘ Water, and Water Supplies,” 
the ‘‘ Principles of Cooking,’’ ‘‘ Healthy Schools,’’ ‘* Dress, 
and its Relation to Health and Climate,’’ ‘‘ Athletics, Physical 
Exercise, and Recreation,’ ‘‘ Healthy and Unhealthy Houses 
in'Townand Country,’’ ‘‘ Infectious Disease, andits Prevention,”’ 
“ Alcoholic Drinks,’’ ‘‘ Healthy Furniture and Decoration,” 
‘¢ Accidental Injuries: their Relief and Immediate Treatment,’ 
“Ventilation, Warming, and Lighting,’’ ‘‘ Food and Cookery 
for Infants and Invalids,”’ ‘‘ Legal Obligations in respect 
to the Dwellings of the Poor,’’ ‘‘Our Duty in regard to 
Health,” ‘‘Fire and Fire Brigades,’’ ‘‘ Ambulance Or- 
ganisation, Equipment, and Transport,’ and if this army of 
Health books does not swell to the crack of doom, it is at least 
tolerably certain that it will be extensively prolonged before 
the close of the Exhibition. It is clear that if everybody read 
all these exhaustive essays, or marked, learned, and inwardly 
digested all the homilies aimed at them, or, better still, re- 
membered and put into practice all the precepts, all the 
warnings, and all the counsels so obligingly conveyed to them, 
there would be very little in the end for the doctors and the 
philanthropists to do, and the death-rate would sink to a 
figure so small that Dr. Richardson, in pure joy and exultation, 
might be prevailed upon, for once in a way, to qualify his 
draught of cold water with a thimblefull of Dunville or 
Kinahan. 

I suppose that some people have attended the lectures and 
the Conferences, and I hope that some more have taken to 
heart the good advice given to them, and have made up their 
minds religiously to observe the laws of health all their lives 
long; but I shall have studied the manners of my time and have 
been altogether at sea in the estimate which, during a long and 
busy life, I have been able to form of human nature generally, 
if I am wrong in the supposition that at least three-fourths of 
the visitors to the Health Exhibition have gone there, are 
going, and will go there for the simple and very meritorious 
purpose of amusing and enjoying themselves, and that they 
care for the drain-pipes, the sewer-traps, the cisterns, the 
filters, and the ‘‘true unipolar, continuous-current dynamo, 
without commutator, having its armature rotating in an annular 
magnetic fluid,’? about as much as you, esteemed, but un- 
classical Sir, may care for the fact that the Editio Princeps of 
the works of Aulus Gellius of 1469 is worth fifty or sixty pounds, 
whereas the Conradi edition of 1784 can be purchased for 
eighteen shillings and sixpence; or as you, dear, but unpolitical 
Madam, care for the circumstance that there is not going on a 
conflict between the House of Peers and the People, but that 
there is going on any kind of hostile struggle between a knot 
of professional politicians who are Out of and wish to be In 
power, and another knot of professional politicians who, 


being In, are naturally reluctant to be turned Out. The Hyde 
Park Demonstration of the other day was, after its kind, a 
Health Exhibition of a nomadic nature. Certain pills, in 
the shape of political speeches, were proffered, and those who 
had a mind for being physicked swallowed the boluses. A 
great many thousands were content with the spectacle of the 
mounted farriers, the ship on wheels, the peripatetic printing- 
press, the husbandmen and the hop-poles, the banners, the 
brass bands, and the balconies full of fine folk. So has it 
been with the Health Exhibition. There, as I have already 
hinted, is a whole Apothecaries’ Hall full of hygienic pills to 
be swallowed; but their consumption is not by any means 
obligatory ; and should you prefer the alternative regimen 
of fountains, flower shows, fireworks, light, American cocktails, 
Mr. Robert Etzenberger’s coffee-stall, the Chinese Court and 
restaurant, ‘‘Old London,”’ the Vegetarian dining-room, or the 
Hon. Lewis Wingfield’s waxworks, you are free to make your 
choice, and may return home in a state of quite blissful 
ignorance touching the prevention of smoke, the disinfecting of 
sewage, or the chemical and physiological attributes of a mealy 
as against those of a waxy potato. ‘lhe Pursuit of Happiness 
is one of the Rights of Man. Itis one of the Rights claimed 
in the American Declaration of Independence. ‘The Executive 
Council of the Health Exhibition are not only noblemen and 
gentlemen distinguished by their rank or by their scientific 
attainments, but they are sensible and unprejudiced men of 


_ the world, who can see jthat if the people are to be made 


happy they must be amused. ‘The illustrious President of the 
Health Exhibition is also fully aware of the Verity which has 
been here asserted. Therefore the Pursuit of Happiness is 
inculcated at the Health Exhibition, and Recreation has been 
sagaciously mingled with information. 

There are, it must be admitted, many sections of the 
Exhibition in which amusement is most skilfully blended with 
instruction; and in noinstance are the wti/e and the dulee more 
cunningly combined than in the Dress Department, in which the 
‘‘waxworks’? which I have just mentioned are to be found. 
The dress exhibits have, of course, been arranged on a duly 
scientific basis: with reference to their ‘‘hygroscopic’’ pro- 
perties, the influence of the colour of materials in modifying 
the effects of the heat of the sun, the effect of poisonous 
dyes (in clothing) on the skin, and so forth, Practically, the 
visitors to the Exhibition have been more interested in the 
specimens of artistic costume arranged on a series of lay 
figures (which are not always quite up to the artistic mark) 
trom the designs and under the supervision of Mr. Wingfield, 
than in the hygienic aspect of dress, the presentment of which 
has been supervised by Mr. I'rederick Treves, I'.R.C.S. The 
aim of the dress-hygiests is to show that there is nothing un- 
sightly in healthy attire, that costumes may be at the same 
time sanitary and graceful; and that only a vitiated taste, 
nourished on an unnatural craving for notoriety or vulgar 
ostentation, gives birth to the extravagances which ultimately 
become Fashion. Unfortunately for the dress hygeists, 
Fashion is, and has been in all ages, a mystery. It is 
like Fancy. No one can tell with precision whether it is bred 
in the heart or in the head. It comes no man knows whence, 
and departs no man can tell why or whither. The only cer- 
tainties about the I'ashions are that at irregular periods and in 
a modified form they will recur over and over again, and that 
so long as communities are wealthy the dress of women will 
be exceeding costly. As regards the apparel of men, our own 
age is the only one in the history of the civilised world in 
which the most affluent and the most exalted members of the 
male sex haye been able to dress at a cost which 
during the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, and even to 
the end of the eighteenth century, would have been esteemed 
ridiculously cheap. If I remember aright, Miss Emily 
Faithfull once delivered a lecture in which she censured male 
as well as female extravagance in dress. Ido not pretend to 
determine how expensive may be a lady’s ball or dinner dress ; 
but I maintain that it would be with the extremest difficulty 
that a gentleman (unless he wore a sealskin coat or had 
ruffles of old Spanish point to his shirt) could put as much as 
twenty pounds’ worth of clothes on his back. At the Health 
Exhibition, in Mr. Wingfield’s collection, you will see effigies 
of noblemen and gentlemen, the counterpart of whose costumes 
represented sums which at this day would be equivalent to 
hundreds, and in more than one instance to thousands of 
pounds sterling. His male and female figures begin with the 
period of the Norman Conquest, and are continued down to 
the earlier years of the present century. They have been 
viewed with the highest admiration by many thousands of 
lady visitors; but I have not learned that any gentlemen, 
even of the ‘‘ masher’ type, have been detected in gazing on 
Mr. Wingfield’s gorgeously apparelled{cavaliers and grands 
seignew's with an expression of countenance in which jaundiced 
envy or ‘‘grim-visaged comfortless despair”’ at the thought 
that, save at a fancy ball, they could never wear such gorgeous 
costumes themselves, predominated. 

At the same time, as regards ladies’ array, I would desire 
to have due attention shown to the ‘‘hygienic dress with 
divided skirt’? exhibited by Miss Louisa Beck; to the 
exhibits of the Rational Dress Society (of which the 
President is the Viscountess Harberton), including several 
varieties of out-door and evening dresses with divided 
skirts for ladies and children; and ‘‘ Mrs. Bishop’s Rocky 
Mountain Travelling Costume.’”? If I mistake not, I have 
travelled over the Rocky Mountains in the company of a 
lady who did not find it necessary to make any additions 
to her ordinary travelling costume beyond donning (it was 
bitter wintry weather) a thick buffalo robe, and induing her 
countenance (to prevent being frost-bitten) with a triple layer 
of cold cream. The student of civilisation will also find 
much to ponder at in the abundance of water-proofed 
garments and ulsters for ladies exhibited. ‘The variety 
and beauty of the sewing-machines will likewise send 
the philosophic observer back to his Carlyle and to 
that famous (and cruelly unjust) passage in the essay on 
the “Nigger Question,’’ in which the mighty Pessimist of 
Chelsea drags in a denunciation of the so-called “ Distressed 
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Needlewomen’’ of his time. ‘Who has not heard of the 
Distressed Needlewomen in these days?’’ asks the irate 
philosopher. ‘We have thirty thousand Distressed Needle- 
women—the most of whom cannot sew a reasonable stitch ; 
for they are, in fact, Mutinous Servant-maids who, instead 
of learning to work and to obey, learned to give warning: 
‘Then suit yourself, ma’am!’ Hapless enfranchised 
White women who took ‘the freedom’ to serve the 
Devil with their faculties, instead of serving God or 
man; hapless souls, they were ‘enfranchised’ to a most 
high degree, and had not the wisdom for so ticklish a pre- 
dicament. . . . Having finger and thumb, they do pro- 
eure a Needle, and call themselves Distressed Needlewomen, 
but cannot sew at all. I have made inquiries in the proper 
places, and found quite a passionate inquiry for women 
that can sew—such being unattainable just now. ‘As well 
call them Distressed Astronomers as Distressed Needle- 
women,’ said a lady to me. ‘I myself will take three 
sewing Needlewomen, if you can get them for me, to- 
day?’’’ The truth would seem to be that Mrs. Carlyle 
experienced a chronic difficulty in obtaining suitable 
domestics for her exiguous household, and that the philo- 
sopher laboured under the impression that whenever a 
maid - servant gave his wife warning she immediately 
appealed to public sympathy as a Distressed Needlewomen. 
While he was penning his angry words, there . were 
tens of thousands of really Distressed Needlewomen in 
London—not by any means ‘‘ Mutinous Maidservants,’”’ but 
competent sempstresses, toiling for a miserable wage 
for the East-End slop-workers; and in the London of 
the present day there continues to linger, overworked, under- 
paid, and underfed, a great army of. needlewomen who can 
sew, but who can do nothing but sew, and have not been 
trained and are not fit for domestic service. But the 
ranks of this most doleful army of needle-martyrs would be 
swollen to simply appalling proportions (looking at the growth 
of the metropolis and its population since 1849, when the 
Carlylean onslaught on the Mutinous Maid-servants was 
penned) but for the directly beneficent influence of the 
Sewing-Machine. Of the influence of the machine on the 
Health of the worker I will discreetly say nothing. Very 
few trades are wholly healthy; and I suppose that my own, 
which uses up body and brain at the same time, is among the 
unhealthiest of all. 

Madame Eugénie Genty’s “newly patented Health Busk, 
which enables the ladies, when indisposed, to unclasp their 
corsets instantaneously,’? seems to be a most merciful 
“‘philogynic’’ invention. Perhaps if ladies did not lace 
so tightly they might not so frequently feel “‘indisposed” 
and experience the necessity of unclasping their corsets. 
Miss E. Loader’s ‘‘Model Baby dressed in Hygienic 
clothing ;”” Smith’s ‘patent mode of lacing garments;”’ 
“patent grips for securing cords and laces;’’ ladies’ cos- 
tume for the Highlands; air-chamber hats for India; 
garments of ‘‘ Oshrode”’ flannel; ‘‘ Beau Ideal’? velveteens— 
my own Beau Ideal of velveteen is of a fabric which does not 
make you shudder and your flesh creep when you touch it, or 
even when you think of it—‘‘ specimens of silk hose upwards 
of one hundred years old’? (Queen Elizabeth’s silk stockings, 
lent by the Marquis of Salisbury, are in the Framework 
Knitters’ Company’s exhibit in ‘Old London”’) ; Lutwyche’s 
waterproof crocodile-hide shooting-boots, and crocodile and 
serpent skin slippers—Ha! said I not so? Now willyou deny 
thelineal descent of the Health Exhibition from the Leyden raree 
show of 1699? Lillie and Skinner’s ‘ Sensible ’”’ boots, made 
on hygienic principles, and Waterman’s ‘Cyclists’ shoes’? to 
ensure safety in riding by the prevention of slipping. He who 
would wish to make marginal annotations of a moral and 
philosophic nature in a large paper copy of ‘‘ Sartor Resartus ”? 
should spend at least an hour every morning in the Dress 
Department of the International Health Exhibition. 

Touching the reproduction of Old London, there is no need 

to be diffuse. That astonishingly able ‘life-size’? model of an 
antique thoroughfare has from the first been one of the 
leading attractions of the Exhibition. Visitors have be- 
come closely familiar with the aspect of the pent-house 
roofs, the overhanging eaves, the diamond-paned case- 
ments, the bulkheads and unglazed shop-frontages where 
medizval-looking trades are busily carried on, the old clocks 
and bells and brasswork, the signboards and the stocks, 
Ladies love to climb up the narrow staircases and dive into the 
darksome little upper rooms and look down on the teeming 
throng below. And then, it is to be hoped, they go home 
to dream about Dick Whittington and William Walworth and 
Jane Shore. For my part, I am of opinion that the repro- 
duction of ‘‘ Old London”’ at the Health Exhibition should be 
regarded not only as a most generous boon to the public, but 
also as a master-stroke of policy on the part of those who wish 
well to the Corporation and the Guilds of the City of London. 
The excerpt of medieval architecture and medimval life and 
munners at the Health Exhibition is virtually a retort 
courteous, by anticipation, to the portentous blue-book of the 
City of London Livery Companies Commission ; to say nothing 
of Sir William Vernon Harcourt’s Government of London Bill. 
What right-minded Briton would wish to tamper with such a 
“lovely London’? as that simulated in the gardens at South 
Kensington? Nay more; aramble through the antique street 
favours the pleasing and certainly harmless hallucination that 
the Mercers’ and Drayers’ Companies are still exclusively 
dealers in textile fabrics; that the Skinners are intimately 
concerned with furs; that the Merchant Taylors continue to 
make ‘‘linen armour’’; that the Clothworkers work cloth ; 
that the Barber-Surgeons shave and let blood; that the 
Broderers embroider; the Girdlers make girdles; the Bow- 
yers, bows and arrows; the Needlemakers, needles; the 
Pattenmakers, pattens; and the Loriners, bridle-bits. 

I am not aware whether anybody has yet had the moral and 
physical courage to ‘‘do’’ the whole of the contents of the 
Health Exhibition in the course of a single day; winding up 
with attendance ata grand musical, floricultural, fireworks- 
and-fountains féte at night; but, granting the existence of 


such a determined wight, it must be acknewledged that there 
is ample sufliciency of ‘‘ provand”’ within the Exhibition pre- 
cincts to satisfy the inner man of the most exigent visitor. It is 
a colossal Café and Restaurant, where every variety of taste can 
be gratified, and where, in pleasing contrast to the practice 
which has prevailed at some foreign exhibitions, the rule is not 
extortion, and the exception, moderate charges. The rule at the 
Health Exhibition is moderation. For example, you may obtain 
a sixpenny dinner in the restaurant of the Vegetarian Society, 
the head-quarters of which are in Princess-street, Manchester, 
and which has branches throughout the country. he Society 
intend to devote the whole of the profits arising from its 
apparently very prosperous experiment at the Health Exhi- 
bition to feeding the poor of London and theprovinces—on strict 
vegetarian principles, of course—during the winter of 1884-5. 
I have partaken of the sixpenny vegetarian dinner, and found 
itvery nice. ‘The bill-of-fare comprised lentil and tomato soup, 
vegetable pie, pudding with onion sauce, hominy croquets (they 
were excellent) ; semolina and fig pudding; raspberry and red 
currant tart, and macaroni, which last, again, was admirably 
cooked. For sixpence one could choose from the bill-of-fare a 
soup, a savoury, anda sweet. But you are to understand that 
the menu of the Vegetarian Society’s restaurant is much more 
elastic than the foregoing assortment of dishes might lead you 
toassume. Surely the following little poem, culled from the 
“ Dietetic Reformer,” the monthly organ of the Society, should 
make the epicure’s mouth water :— 
WHAT DO YOU EAT? 


Potato, artichoke, and bean, With tribes of berries everywhere, 
Kale, onion, beetroot, “‘ kraut’? ; From bramble unto vine ; 
A wonderful array of green 


From spinach unto sprout; Oats, barley, millet, rye, and wheat, 


With lentils, rice, or maize; 
habeas these are springing round our 
ect, 
Nor difficult to raise, 


Tis strange how any think to eat 
The innocent that graze, 

Nuts, apples, peaches, plum and pear, | Or those with wings, and finny things 
Tomato, orange, pine; Dividing watery ways! 


Peas, turnip, and the turnip tops, 
The carrot, parsnip, leek ; 

With celery, and endless crops 
That salad can bespeak. 


I do not exactly understand how salad can ‘‘ bespeak’? 
“endless crops,’’ and I have not yet tried brambleberries 
(where do they sell them?) as an article of diet; but there 
can be no doubt that there isa great deal of good in the Vege- 
tarian movement. Most English people eat a great deal too much 
meat when they can get.it ; while the vegetables which they eat 
are, usually, abominably cooked. The Vegetarians are 
not fanatically fond of the unintelligent potato and the 
crapulous cabbage. They give all vegetables a chance, and 
do their very best to cook them in as savoury, succulent, 
and artistic a manner as ever they possibly can. It is only semi- 
savages who are content to gorge plain boiled potatoes and 
‘wolf’? cabbages simply seethed in water. The Englishmen who 
fought at Crecy and Agincourt had never tasted potatoes. The 
Vegetarians, moreover, admit cheese, milk, and butter into the 
materials of their ewisine. They do not eschew the product of 
the animal; but they abjure the flesh of that animal itself. 
Fish, flesh, and fowl they utterly renounce. 

Another cheap Exhibition dining-room is that in con- 
nection with the National Training School of Cookery, under 
the superintendence of Mrs. Edith Clarke. Then, of course, 
there are the Chinese restaurant, and the world-famed restau- 
rants of Messrs. Bertram and Roberts, including an English 
adaptation of the ‘* Bouillon Duval’ eating-house. In the 
South Gallery, Sir Philip Cunliffe Owen has a coffee-stall 
and a coffee-making apparatus; and finally, in the leafy 
garden adjoining the South Central Gallery, and within 
sound of the plashing fountains, there is the Model Coffee- 
House pavilion of Messrs. Robert Etzensberger and Co., 
where you may obtain a cup of capital coffee or 
tea for the small sum of one penny; a glass of iced 
coffee, black or with milk, for the same sum; two slices of 
bread and butter for a penny, and a boiled egg for three- 
halfpence. Naturally the model coffee-house is continually 
crowded. The coffee is made with Etzensberger’s patent 
“ Cafetiére,”? a simple and admirable machine, to which I 
have more than once alluded in the ‘‘ Echoes,’’ and one of 
which I took with me to the United States in 1879. 


BRITISH EXHIBITORS. 
The International Health Exhibition hus a twofold aspect, 
being partly devoted to public entertainment, with the 
attractive gardens, the pavilions, the fountains, the illumin- 
ations, the bands of music, the delightful promenade, and 
perhaps, from an amusing and curious point of view, the Old 
London Street, the Gallery of Antique Costume, and the im- 
ported Chinese Court; while the remainder is expressly de- 
signed for practical instruction, more especially with regard 
to the actual improvements in T'ood, in Dress, and in 
Dwellings, the last group including houses, furniture, ven- 
tilation, warming, artificial lighting, supply of water, baths 
and washing apparatus, grates and stoves, drains and 
sewers, and other necessaries of a healthy habitation. The 
special arrangements for the school and for the workshop 
form distinct groups; as do likewise the instruments and 
methods for the care of the sick and wounded, either 
in war or in peace, and those of meteorological ob- 
servation in aid of the science of public health; while 
the teaching appliances of education belong to a separate 
division, which will be found mainly in the new building of 
the City of London and Trades’ Guilds Technical Institute. A 
well-known contributor to this Journal, in the preceding 
article, has described some of the popular features of the 
Exhibition, as a beautiful and interesting spectacle ; and some 
account of the mechanical working of the fountains and the 
electric light apparatus, and of the coloured illuminations of 
the Gardens, has been given in another page. ‘These are 
shown in our principal Illustrations, as well as the brilliant 
scenes at the late evening féte, attended by the Prince and 


_ Princess of Wales and a large company of rank and fashion ; 


the Chinese Court, with minor sketches of the strange figures 
“and curious articles collected there; a performance of gym- 
nastic exercises by a class of girls, with the special apparatus 
shown in the East Central Gallery; a few specimens of 
antique costume, in the Historic Gallery of Dress; and some 
amusing incidents that might be witnessed in the stalls and 
workshops of the Old London Street, which is also made the 


subject of a general View presented in our Extra Supple- 
ment. We have to notice here, more particularly, the examples 
of special manufactures furnished by leading trade exhibitors 
in the three great departments of Food, Dress, and the 
Dwelling, as above defined, which are not only of commercial 
and industrial value, and are entitled to public regard upon 
that account, but must also be esteemed important to health 
and general comfort. 

Taking first the articles of Food, the wholesomeness of 
which is most important to health, we would observe that the 
second and third classes of this group, considered as manu- 
factured products, demand particular attention, because there 
are none more liable to be rendered deleterious by improper 
treatment. These are set forth in the official catalogue as 
‘prepared vegetable substances used as food, including 
tinned, compressed, and preserved fruits and vegetables, 
bread, cakes, and biscuits of all kinds’’; and secondly, ‘‘ pre- 
pared animal substances used as food in a preserved form, 
tinned, smoked, salted, compressed, and prepared animal foods 
of all kinds, including food produced by insects, such as 
honey.’’ There are about one hundred exhibitors in these two 
classes, in the South Gallery, but several of them appear 
further in other classes of the Exhibition. Among these, under 
the denomination of ‘‘practical dietetics, army and navy 
rations, prison and workhouse diet, and foreign dietaries,”’ 
the firm of Messrs. J. Moir and Son, of 148, Leadenhall-street, 
send a valuable contribution. They have large manufactur- 
ing establishments in London, at Aberdeen, at Seville (for 
orange marmalade), and at Wilmington, Delaware, and New 
York, in the United States of America. ‘The contents of their 
glass jars and tin canisters, which make a goodly show, are 
preserved soups, fish, meats, game, sausages, jams and table 
jellies, marmalade, chocolate and milk, cocoa and milk, and 
special food forinvalids. 'Theirarmy and navy rations, includ- 
ing boiled beet in six-pound tins supplied to the French troops 
in the Crimean War thirty years ago, and twelve-pound 
tins of the same which they supplied to the Admiralty in 
1851, have a certain degree of historical interest. One 
of the most useful forms of provision for general use is that 
of tinned soups, by which, with the aid of a small saucepan, 
and a few sticks ora jet of gas, the man of uncertain hours, or 
the busy housewife, can quickly obtain a basin of really good 
soup. Messrs. Moir and Son are, however, now to some extent 
abandoning the tin, and substituting a vessel of clear glass, 
in which the soups look very pretty, resembling short 
columns of polished marble. ‘Their jams and preserved 
fruits, also put in glass bottles, make a pretty . show 
with their rich colours, for jam made from perfectly fresh 
fruit always retains its natural hue. 
well as artistic advantage in the glass package. Messrs. Moir 
and Son make their jam from whole fruit, and the purchaser 
can therefore see that he is buying the genuine article, and 
one moreover that is made from freshly gathered and sound 
fruit, as that which has been plucked for any time becomes 
too soft to keep whole during the process of manufacture. 
‘The varied collection is quaintly arranged as a trophy, with 
the imposing figure of a gigantic lobster preserved whole in 
clear aspic jelly as a central figure. 

Beverages, going of course along with food, constitute the 
fourth class of the Food group, and these are subdivided as 
alcoholic, non-alcoholic, and infusions like tea, coffee, cocoa, and 
chocolate. Pure wines and wholesome beers, in the opinion 
of those who are not yet teetotalers, are eminently desirable 
commodities. The produce of the most favoured soils and 
sunny regions of Europe, of the famous vineyards of France 
and Spain and the Rhineland, and the wholesome Hungarian 
wines, will not lose their repute. But as the resources of the 
British Colonies beyond the seas are felt to be a matter of 
national concern, we are glad to know that Australia is rapidly 
attaining a high position among the wine-producing countries 
of the earth. There are districts of sufficient area, and com- 
bining the necessary conditions of soil, climate, and aspect, to 
produce wine enough to supply the whole of the world. The 
vine was introduced in New South Wales by Mr. J. Macarthur 
about 1820, and in 1831 Mr. Busby made a voyage to Europe, 
and brought out a valuable collection of plants from France 
and from the Rhine. This was really the parent stock of the 
vine in New South Wales. Wine-making is an industry that 
requires time to bring it to perfection, but Australian wines 
are stated by connoisseurs to be rapidly improving in quality. 
Exhibiting abroad, under many disadvantages, colonial vine- 
growers have won high distinction at all the late International 
exhibitions—especially at that recently heldat Bordeaux. he 
judges of wine at the late Sydney International Exhibition, 
consisting of representatives from every wine-producing country 
in the world, recorded a unanimous opinion to the effect that 
Australian wines are on the whole excellent in quality, and 
destined to enter into successful competition in the markets of 
Europe. One of the judges compared the valleys of the 
Hunter and the Paterson with those of the Gironde and the 
Garonne, from which the best French wines are obtained, 
stating that, as the climate and soil of the former are both 
favourable to wine production, the wines made in the colony 
will every year become more like the celebrated vintages of 
France. The yield of wine has averaged from 100 gallons to 
700 gallons per acre, though certain kinds of grapes have pro- 
duced over 1000 gallons per acre. he area of land oceupied 
by vines in 1882 was 4448 acres; the quantity of wine pro- 
duced being 543,596 gallons; of brandy, 1614 gallons; and of 
grapes for table use the quantity picked was 1440 tons. For- 
tunately, phylloxera is yet unknown in this colony, as wellas in 
South Australia, where the wine manufacture was set on foot 
in 1871 by the late Mr. E. Stirling, in conjunction with Mr. 
A.L. Elder. Mr. Stirling continued, to the time of his death, 
to take much interest in this colonial industry, and his friend 
Sir Walter Hughes has since been active in its promotion. 
The wines exhibited by Messrs. P. B. Burgoyne and Co., of 
50, Old Broad-street, are from South Australia, Victoria, New 
South Wales, and Queensland. 

Mineral waters and aérated waters, both natural or 
artificial, and other exhilarating unfermented drinks, have an 
obvious claim upon the friends of health and temperance. At 
the southern end of the West Gallery (machinery in motion) 
may be seen examples of the apparatus for charging water or 
other liquor with carbonic acid gas, which is bg sooo by the 
mineral, water manufacturers. Messrs. James Galloway show 
a soda-water machine, with double pumps and cylinders, 
which will produce 60,000 bottles a day, and various smaller 
machines, gas generators, purifiers, and holders, and filling 
machines. Messrs. Barnett and Foster exhibit a complete 
factory, showing the processes of manufacturing aérated 
waters and of bottling beers. The exhibit comprises soda- 
water machines, beer aérating machines, bottling and washing 
apparatus, filters, steam coil, syrup-making stage and 
sulphuric acid tank, all fixed in their respective positions, and 
in action; also fruit champagnes, counter fountains for iced 
drinks, and an English lager beer fountain. The well-known 
firm of Messrs. J. Schweppe and Co., of 51, Berners-street, 
and of Liverpool, Bristol, Derby, Glasgow, Malvern, and 
Sydney, New South Wales, occupy a separate pavilion in the 
open grounds for the display of their mineral waters, the 
superior quality of which is widely appreciated by consumers. 

In the Dress or Clothing Department, which is naturally 
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attractive to lady visitors, but which is of considerable sanitary 
importance, there is avery useful collection of modern improved 
apparel, set forth in the gallery behind the East Quadrant, to 
one side of the Conservatory, the opposite western quadrant 
gallery being devoted to antique historical costume. Boots 
and shoes, of shape agreeable to that of the human foot, hats, 
caps, and bonnets, ladies’ dresses of different materials, suit- 
able for different occasions, hosiery and underclothing, gloves, 
furs, lace, and various other matters of female attire, may 
here be inspected. ‘The Ladies’ Sanitary Association, the 
Rational Dress Society (Lady Harberton’s), and the benevolent 
‘Association for premoting the employment of women and 
girls among the Donegal peasantry in knitting, hand-weaving, 
and lace-making, are well represented here. We are unable 
to report that the patterns of ‘divided skirts,’’ displayed 
under tall glass frames in this gallery, have elicited much 
feminine admiration, or any desire to imitate them in the fair 
spectators’ own persons; but the practical character of the 
show, in general, has been sensibly recognised. For the credit of 
the English woollen trades, which obtained not long since a 
patriotic patroness in Lady Bective, it is satisfactory to behold 
such an excellent display as that of the Bradford Manu- 
facturing Company, whose ‘‘all-wool’?’ fabrics, especially their 
‘‘Gentury’’? cashmeres, are surpassed by no kind of cloth, as 
material of the soft drapery which is favoured by a refined and 
esthetic taste at the present day. The colours are quite as 
good as the best productions of France, and, as far as the 
question of health is concerned, there is no material more 
suitable for dresses, or more healthy in wear. They are made 
in light and heavy textures to suit the hottest and the 
coldest climates. “This Bradford Company is composed of 
practical people, who understand all the minutize of making, 
dyeing, and finishing ; and their successful struggle against the 
exclusive prejudice in favour of French goods is an interesting 
chapter of recent industrial history. ‘They found it necessary 
to free themselves from the intermediate agency of wholesale 
and retail dealers by offering the goods direct to the public. 
Patterns were issued and circulars sent to almost every part 
of the kingdom, calling attention to the trade of their all- 
wool goods, particularly cashmeres. ‘They were largely 
advertised, and orders and applications for patterns came in 
apace. The articles proved equal to the ndvertisements— 
good and cheap. The company’s system of doing business re- 
mains the same. They send the goods direct from the producer 
to the consumer in any length required, paying the carriage of 
over £1 in value—a great boon to buyers, who are able to 
obtain a good article at a moderate price, with a large assort- 
ment of colours to select from. Great care is taken that the 
materials should be turned out well. The facilities now 
offered by the parcels post and the railways have helped to 
swell the number of orders. The Bradford Company always 
have in stock cashmeres, serges, and tweeds of their regular 
makes, and each season they produce something new in what 
may be considered fancy styles. 

Furs, being suggestive of wild animal life, and of the 
aspect of nature in remote foreign regions, always seem an in- 
teresting feature in shows of the clothing trades. ‘The Inter- 
national Fur Store, 163 and 165, Regent-street (Mx. ‘I’. 8. Jay, 
manager), sends a rare assortment of beantiful fur garments. 
Here is an immense ermine train coat or dress; there are seal 
sacques, opera dolmans, muffs, capes, hats, or boas, to give 
an idea of the manifold uses of fur in ladies’ attire. An 
elegant mantle for evening wear is of deep slate-blue Terry 
ottoman, trimmed handsome passementerie, bordered chin- 
chilla, that lovely soft grey fur; and on the other side of the 
case is an extremely choice dolman of ruby plush, trimmed 
white astracan. The fashionable short jacket is shown in seal, 
trimmed beaver. A pretty little cape of black Persian lamb, 
which is a curly fur, elged double fur balls, would be ser- 
viceable and snug for chilly days. The International Fur 
Store also exhibit a beautiful seal paletot so arranged as. to 
admit of free ventilation, which must be a great improve- 
ment by the prevention of over-heating. Any fur garment 
can be made to measure without extra cost, while only the 
best furs and styles are employed. 

‘“The Dwelling-house,’’ which is the third main division of 
things conducive to Health, comprises not only house-building, 
house-sewerage, and house-ventilation, as structural require- 
ments, but all internal fixtures and fittings.that are of use or 
comfort to the household; also, the observance of sanitary 
rules in the choice of furniture. The bed-room, of all the 
apartments in a dwelling house, ought to be most carefully 
attended to; and Messrs. Jackson and Graham, of 84, Oxford- 
street, have upon this occasion devoted their skilful study, 
assisted by Mr. Robert W. dis, I'.S.A., the architect, who is 
author of several valuable treatises upon the internal decora- 
tion and furniture of houses, to produce a model bed-room, 
dressing-room, and bath-room, which we think almost perfect 
for personal convenience. This suite of three rooms, two of 
them being yery small, stands as a little house of one floor in 
the Central Gallery, and must be entered, by a few persons 
at a time, in order to see its contents. It is arranged 
suitably for a married couple. Their bed-room, of which 
we present an Illustration, is 20 feet by 14 feet in di- 
mensions, and the whole width of 14 feet, on the fire-place side, 
is filled by a combination piece of furniture, in wood painted 
white, consisting of the mantelpiece in the centre, with 
cabinets, upper shelves for ornaments, and cornice above, side 
closetsand drawers (with a special receptacle for the coal- 
scuttle), and two washstands, convertible into tables, with 
separate drawers and cabinets, writing-desk, and small book- 
shelves, all contained within a neat alcove, at each side of the 
fire-place. The sides towards the fire are composed of orna- 
mental tiles. A double electric light is suspended over the 
mantelpiece. The lady’s toilet-table, with its mirror, and 
with ample drawers, stands between the windows, and there is 
a couch at the foot of the bed, as well as an easy-chair and 
small table at the bedside. Two beds, placed quite close to 
one another, with their heads undera common canopy, are 
substituted for one large bed in the actual arrangement at the 
Health Exhibition. ‘The beds are constructed with wheeled 
feet to run upon movable wooden trams on the floor, with the 
greatest ease, and without damaging the carpet. On the side 
of the bed-room not shown in our Illustration is a door iead- 
ing into the gentleman’s dressing-room. ‘To the right and 
left of this are high wardrobes, with a tall mirror in the door 
of each wardrobe, so arranged that the lady, having put on her 
dress, may see herself back and front, in the pair of mirrors, 
from head to foot. She is also provided with a commodious 
chest of drawers. The dressing-room is comfortable, with a 
snug fireplace, cupboards and lockers, wash-stand, dressing- 
table, writing-table, bookshelves, the electric light, and a bed 
for occasional use. Beyond this is the bath-room, with a 
grand fixed bath in an alcove, having a variety of hot and cold 
water action for plunge, sitz, spray, douche, or shower, and 
with a warmed closet for towels and a comfortable seat. A 
good point in the bed-room wash-stand arrangement is that 
the basin is emptied by a valve, at the touch of a handle, and 


the water descends into a movable receptacle which can be — 


afterwards carried out of the room. We have also to notice, 
in the Bast Gallery, a dainty little bed-room, for a young lady, 
furnished by Messrs. Heal and Son, of 198, Tottenham-court- 
road, with bed in the corner, elegant mantelpiece, containing 


mirror, wardrobe, bookshelves, toilet-table, and other neces- 
saries and niceties of such an apartment. 

Personal cosmetics would seem to be a class of luxuries, if 
not indeed, as some think, necessaries of health, naturally 
coming to mind after the inspection of bed-rooms. In the 
Hast Central Gallery, the angular end of vu range of tall stands 
is divided between Messrs. John Gosnell and Co., perfumers, 
brushmakers, and toilet chemists, of 93, Upper ‘Thames- 
street, and the celebrated firm of A. and IF. Pears, 38, Great 
Russell-street, whose manufacture of toilet soaps and sticks of 
shaying-paste, in their large factories at Isleworth, was de- 
scribed in this Journal on March 25, 1882. The exhibition of 
Messrs. Pears is very simple, and is only adorned with a 
miniature gilt plaster copy of ‘‘'The Dirty Boy,’’ and with the 
amiable portraits of Mrs. Langtry, Adelina Patti, Madame 
Marie Roze, and Miss Mary Anderson, whose testimonials to 
the virtue of Pears’ soap may be read in every omnibus and 
every railway carriage. A male witness, the present writer, is 
willing to affirm that, having daily used the shaving-paste for 
many years past, he finds it so pleasantly effective that he means 
to use it while his life is spared, with no intention of sparing 
his beard. Wecould have wished to see the original drawing, 
by Mr. H. S. Marks, A.R.A.; of the two monks washing and 
shaving, one of the cleverest pieces of graphic humour by any 
contemporary artist, placed on this stand in the Exhibition. 
There is fun in all that sort of thing, which helps the popu- 
larity of the articles sold; but Sir Erasmus Wilson and other 
eminent surgeons have borne serious and authentic testimony 
to the sanitary importance of pure soap, duly compounded 
and refined, as a preservative of the human skin, and a pre- 
ventive of various: diseases. 


Mr. Justice Chitty and My. Justice Wills have been 
appointed Vacation Judges. 


A performance of ‘‘As You Like It’? was given in the 
grounds of Coombe House, Kingston Hill, last Saturday, for 
the benefit of Princess Louise’s Home at Poplar. 

The Rev. J. M. Eustace, M.A., Cambridge, late joint head 
master, and for twelve years senior mathematical master at 
Wimbledon School, has been elected head master of the Oxford 
Military College. 

A conference of men of all parties was held on Tuesday at 
the Westminster Palace Hotel on the subject of the Federation 
of Great Britain and her colonies. Myr. W. F. Forster, M.P., 
presided; and the meeting was addressed by Mr. W. H. 
Smith, M.P., the Earl of Rosebery, Lord Bury, Sir H. Holland, 
the Marquis of Normanby, and Mr. E. Stanhope, M.P., and 
it was resolved to form a society for the purpose of promoting 
a federation. A provisional committee was appointed to 
consider the organisation of the proposed society, and to 
report to an adjourned meeting of the conference in the 
autumn. 

In our description of the illumination of the Fountains and 
Water-Garden at the Health Exhibition, it should have been 
mentioned that Mr. James Pain, of 121, Walworth-road, pyro- 
technist, furnishes the Chinese lanterns and other coloured 
lights used in the gardens. ‘The bouquet presented to the 
Princess of Wales, at the evening féte on Wednesday week, 
contained, in the centre of the arrangement of flowers, a tiny 
electric lamp, the battery for which was concealed in the 
handle. ‘This was one of the incandescent lamps patented by 
Messrs. Woodhouse and Rawson, of Queen Victoria-street, 
who also fitted electric lights on the heads of the cows in the 
Hon. Mrs. Birkbeck’s dairy stall. 

On Tuesday the annual meeting of the British Medical 
Association opened in Queen’s College, Belfast, when the 
president of the year, Dr. Cumming, Queen’s College, Belfast, 
directed his presidential address mainly to an analysis of the 
origin and causes of the spread of epidemic disease. The 
meeting was resumed on Wednesday, the attendance being 
large and representative. Dr. William Ord (London) gave an 
address on Medicine, which was favourably criticised. Section 
meetings were held in the afternoon, but only one medical 
section, of which Dr: Cameron, M.?., is president, was open 
to the public. In the evening a conversazione was given to 
the members by Professor Cuming (Belfast), president of the 
association. Numerous excursions have been arranged. 
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Subscribers will please to notice that copies of this week’s Number, Thin 
Paper Ldition, forwarded abroad must be prepaid according to the following 
rates:—Three Halfpence to Canada, United States of America, and the 
whole of Europe; Zwopence to Africa (West Coast of), Alexandria, 
Australia, Brazil, Cape of Good Hope, Java, China (vii United States), 
Jamaica, Mauritius, and New Zealand; Vhreepence to China (via Brindisi) 
and India; and Hourpence to the Transyaal. 

Newspapers for foreign parts must be posted within eight days of the date 

of publication, irrespective of the Departure of the mails, 


WINS.—OLYMPIC THEATRE.—Lessee and Manageress, 


Mrs. A. Conover. An eccentric Comedy, in Three Acts, by Joseph Derrick, Author 
of “Confusion,” TO-NIGHT, SATURDAY, AUG. 2. Characters by Messrs. Edward 
Righton, H. H. Vincent, KB. D. Lyons, Fred Desmond, H. Akhurst, J. G. Wilton, L. 
Cautiley, J. W. Bradbury; Mesdames Hmma Ritta, Eliza Rudd, E. Hope, Rosier, and 
Carlotta Leclercq. New Scenery by Messrs. Perkins and Spong. Box Uttice open, Ten 
till Five. General Manager and Stage Manager, Mr. Philip Beck. 


Lees THEATRE.—TWELFTH NIGHT, 


EVERY EVENING at 8.15. Malvolio, Mr. Henry Irving; Viola, Miss Marion 
Terry. “* Twelfth Night’ isnotinferior in attractiveness to auy former Shakspearian 
revival at the Lyceum, the house being crowded from floor to ceiling exery night,””— 
Morning Post, July 21. Box-Oftice (Mr. J. Hurst) open Ten to Five, 


NHE PRINCEH’S THEATRE, Coventry-street, W. 
LIGHTED BY ELECTRICITY. Proprietor and Manager, Mr. Edgar Bruce. 
EVERY EVENING, ata Quarter to Eight. the Playgiarism in Twenty Minutes, 
ealled SIX AND EIGHTPENCE. At a Quarter-past Bight, a New Play, written by 
Messrs. Hugh Conway and Comyns Carr, entitled CALLED BACK, adapted from Mr, 
Hugh Conway's very successint story of that name. Hor cast see ony: papers. New 
acenery and custumes, Doors open at Halt-past Seven. Carriages at Eleven. No tees. 
Box-Ovlice open daily from Eleven to Five. Seats may be booked a month in advance. 


BANK HOLIDAY. 
AFTERNOON AT THREE, NIGHT AT EIGHT. 


JAMES’S HALL, PICCADILLY. 


St. 
THE MOORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS, 
The Best and most Attractive Entertainment iz London, proudly defying all attempts 
at comnetition and rivalry. 
NEW MUSIC, NEW FEATURES, NEXT WEEK. 
Berar oe the esteemed favourite, 


G. W. MOORE. 
Doors o for Day Performance at 2.30; for Night ditto at 7.30. 
Omnibuses run direct qin the Exhibition to the doors of St. James's Hall, 
Prices of Admission: 1s., 28.,38.,and 5s. No fees. 


A NNO DOMINI, by EDWIN LONG, R.A.—This 

i ON VIEW, together with Commendatore CISERI'S Picture 
of GHRISE WORN! ETO THE TOMI and other important works, at the GAL- 
LERIES, 168, New Bond-street. Len to Six, Arimission, 1s, 


ne 
fpHe VALE OF TEARS.—DORE’S Last Great PICTURE, 
corapleted a few days before he died, NOW on VIEW at the DORE GALLERY, 


85, New Bond-street, with his other great bictures, Ten to Six Daily, 1h 


95 


BIRTHS. 


q On the 22nd ult., at Kineddar, Fife, N.B., the wife of Major George L. 
O'Sullivan, 91st Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, of a daughter, 

_On the 27th ult., at Walton Leigh, Saleombe, South Devon, the wife of 
Lieutenant Charles W. Herbert, Royal Navy, of a daughter. 


On the 2th ult., at 27, Glencairn-crescent, Edinburgh, the wife of 
Augustus M, Cunynghame, of a son, : a 


MARRIAGE. 


On the 24th ult., at St. George’s, Bloomsbury, by the Rev. Arthur M. 

Chichester, Vicar of St, Mary’s, Sandwich, Charles Robert Ogle, youngest 

son of the late Robert Ogle, Lisq., of Eglingham Hall, Northumberland, to 

Alice Eliza Gillow, only child of Alfred Gillow, Esq., of St. Nicholas, Isle 

of Thanet, and grand-daughter of R. Joynes Emmerson, Esq., of Sandwich, 
DEATHS. 

On the 22nd ult., at 17, Robertson-street, George Curling Hope, of 
Robertson-street, and Rockholme, Hastings, aged 63. 

On the 23rd ult,, at her residence, 7, Belsize-terrace, Hampstead, on her 
68th birthday, Catherine Abram, widow of the late William Abram, ot 
Belsize Park, and Middle Temple-lane, Indian and Colonial papers please 
copy. 

In loving memory of Thomas Docwra, whe died at his residence, The 
Grove, Swanage, Dorsetshire, on the 27th ult., in the 70th year of his age. 
Very deeply regretted. 

*,* Vhe charge for the insertion of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, is 
vive Shillings for each announcement. 


I ONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 
A AUGUST BANK HOLIDAYS. 


EXPRESS-TRATN SERVICE from LONDON, EUSTON STATION, 
‘Po Carlisie and scotland, Week Days only. 


a.m. | a.m. am.) p.m. | p.m.{ p.m.) p.m.| night. 

516 ll O} 130/8 0} 850) 9 0/12 0 
120)3 5 2! 7 0} 945 |3 80) 410) 455| 9 10) | Not on Satdy 
4101560) 755/10 0 6 20 | 6 45 | 7 50 | 12 ast nights trom 

E 420} 6 0] 8 0) 1015 6 35) 65518 0) 110 London, 

EXP and WA TRAINS leave BUSTON for BIRMINGHAM at 6.15, 7.20, 
9.50, Lo, 0 a1 30; 2.80, 4.30, 5,15, 6.30, 9.15 p.m., and 12.0 night. 
From |} LON to } Rand LIVERPOOL w 5, 7.30, 9.0, 10.10, 11.0 a.m.; 


(12.0 noon Miuichest 
(4.10 Liverpool only) 
2nd, aud 3rd Ol 

Correspondir 


7 2.10 Liverpool only), 1.30, 2.46, (4.0 Manchester only), 
i)» eat 6.30, (8.0 Manchester only), 9.15 p.m., and 12,0 night. 1st, 
s by all Pr 
Weta 


1in the opposite direction, for perticulars of which, 
and complete Train the L. and N. W. RK, Co.'s Time Tables. 

The IMIOKED OF WT t KUSTON, BROAD-STREET, KENSINGTON, and 
y DEN JUNULION will be OPEN throughout the Day, trom Monday, 
0 Monday, Aug. 4, inclusive, so that Passengers wishing to obtain Tickets for 
nation on the J. and N, W. Railway can do so at any time of the day prior 
‘ing of the Trains, 

can be obtained at any time (Sundays and Bank Holidays excepted) at 
yal own Receiving Offices of the Company, and will be dated to suit the 


of Passeng 
URDAY, AUG. 2, the EXPRESS-TRATN leaving LONDON (Euston) at 
ING reet) 6.50, LIVERPOOL (Lime-street) 7.85, and MAN- 
p.m., will be extended to Windermere, On the same 
PRAINS (1st, 2nd, and 3rd Class) will leave LONDON 
wm. and 4.25 p.m, for BIRMINGHAM, calling at Rugby and 
ving at Birmingham (New-street) at 6.0 pan, and 7.0 p,m, 


Coventry only, and a 
respectively. 

The Express-Trains to and from the City, St. Albans, Watford, and Kensington, 
WILL NOT RUN on Monday, Ang. 4. 

Wor further particulurs seé Special Notices issued by the Company, 

Single Horse Omnibuses sent on application to Hotels or Private Residences for the 
i sto Buston Station of intending travellers, 3 
3s under Six Miles, One SPUMUE Per Mile; minimum, Three 
ver Six Miles, or when Two Horses are used at the request 
enger, One shilling and Sixpence per Mile, 
Euston station, July, 1884. G. Finptay, General Manager. 


AUGUE BANK HOLIDAY.—General Arrangements. 


LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 

Hxtension of time for Return Tickets for distances over ten miles, ulso the Cheap 
Saturday to Monday Tickets issued to_or from London, &c., and the Seaside, &c., on 
De urday, Aug. 2, will be availuble for Return on any duy up to and including Wednes- 
day, Aug. 6. 


ARIS._SPECIAL CHEAP EXCURSION. 


From London Bridge 8.35 a.m. and 8 p.m.,,Victoria 8.30 a.m. and 7,00 p.m., 
saturday, Aug. 2, 
Returning fom Paris on any day up to and including Aug. 15, 
3is.; Second Class, 278. 


IRIGHTON.—SATURDAY TO TUESDAY. 
SPECIAL CHUAP TRAINS, SATURDAY, AUG, 2, from Victoria 2.5 p.m., 
calling ab Clapham Junction; from Keusington 1.50 p.m, calling at West Brompton, 
Chelsea, aud Battarnen: from London Bridge 2.25 p.m., calling ab New-cross and Hast 
Croydon, 
; Returning the following Tuesday by any train after 6.0 p.m. Fares 7s. 6d. and 5s, 


Fares—First Class, 


YORTSMOUTH AND THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
URDAY to TUESDAY, Cheap Trains, Saturday, Aug. 2; from Victoria 
1.0 pan., London Bridg pan.; Returning the tollowing ‘uesday. Pures to Ports- 
mouth own and back, bd. and ds. 


Bax HOLIDAY, AUG. 4.—CHEAP DAY EXCURSIONS 
from London. ‘lo Brighton, Lewes, Newhaven, Eastbourne. St. Leonards 
Hastings, Havant. Portsmouth, &. 


Carer PALACE.—FREQUENT TRAINS DIRECT 
to the Crystal Palace from London Bridge, Victoria, Kensington (Addison-road), 
Liverpool-street, and East London Line Stations, as required by the Truftic, 


BRIGHTON RACKS, AUG. 5, 6, and 7. LEWES RACES, AUG. 8 and 9. 
GPECIAL FAST TRAINS—From London Bridge and 
Victoria. Cheap Day Return Tickets—From Hastings, Eastbourne, ‘Tunbridge 
Wells, and intermeaiate stations, also from Portsmouth, Chichester, Horsham, &c., to 
Lrighton Races only, ; 
Prequent extra Trains from Brighton to Lewes Races, 
For full particulars see Handbilis. 
(By order) 


REAT EASTERN RAILWAY.—SEASIDE,—TOURIST 

VORLNIGHTLY and PRIDAY or SATURDAY to TUESDAY (First, Second, 

and Third Class) TICKETS are ISSUED by all ‘Trains to YARMOUTH, Lowestott, 

Clacton-on-Sea, Walton-on-tne-Naze, Harwich, Dovercourt, Aldeburgh, Felixstowe, 

Southwold, Hunstanton, and Cromer. 

Tourist. Tickets are also issued from Liverpool-street by the New Route to Scar- 

borough, Miley, Whitby, and the principal Tourist Stations in Scotland, 
BANK HOLIDAY, AUG. 4, 1854. 
Trip to the Seaside, by Mxcursion ‘Train from Liverpool-street to 
1, Walton-on-the-Naze, and Harwich, at 7 a.m., calling at Stratford, 


J.P. Kyiteur, General Manager. 


Wurm Brrr, General Manager. 


OVER AND OSTEND LINE.—Accelerated conveyance 
of the Travellers from London to Brussels, 9} hours; to Cologne, 16 hours: 
‘lin, 26 how's; to Vienna, 39 hours; to Milan, via the St. Gothard, 35 hours; and 
y great City on the Continent, Also to the Kast, vil Brindish. im 
Jeund Return THROUGH LTCKETS at very REDUCED FARES, and 56 1b. 
age gratis on board of the mails. ae Ao: bee 
against SEA-SIUKNESS, Retreshment and dining rooms, Private Cabins, 
Stews seox, ce, ‘Lwo Services daily, in correspondence with the INTERNATIONAL 
MALL, and Pxpress-truins. pipe 
Direct German Carriages, anc ping-Cars. 
Reesor autamaen: 63, Ciracechurch-street ; at Dover, 8, Strand-street ; at Ostend ; 
at Brussels, Montagne de lu Cour, 904; at Cologne, Domhot 12; at Berlin, Vienna, 
idan, &e, ; ¢ 
is Daily conveyance of ordinary and specie parcels. 


T. GOLHARD RAILWAY, SWITZERLAND.—The 


most direct, rapid, picturesque, and delightful route from England to Italy. 
sen eal the Rigi, ‘by His catOastain ailway, from Arth Station, of the 
St. Gothard Railway. ‘Chrough-going sleeping-cars trom Ostend, balcony earriages, 
gus-lighted, safety continuous brakes. Tickets at all corresponding railway stations, 
aud ut Cook's, Gaze's. and Caygill's Offices. 


Qwiss POSTAL SERVICE.—During the 


aison will be commenced the complete Alpine routes, as follows :— 

The Sin lon, *pligen, Bernardhin, Bronig, burka, Obevalp, Schyn, Julier, Albula, 
Fluela, Tukmanier Landwasser, Landquart, Bernina, Maloja, Engadine-Tirol, Aigle, 
Chateau @’Oer, Bulle-Saanen, Thun-Saanen, and Brunnen Kinsiedeln, 

A regular Poptal Service, with comfortable post carriages, with coupés and 
band ase are regulated by the Swiss Government. Extra Post Carriages can be 
obtained on most of these routes, to secure which, or the ordinary courses, address 
Swiss Post Offices, and the Tourist ‘Offices of Messrs. Cook and Son, Gaze and Son, and 


Caygill, of London, 
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OULOGNE-SUR-MER.—PUBLIC NOTICE is hereby 

given that the sanitary condition of this town has never been better than at 
present. It is perfectly free from sickness owing to its sanitary arrangements. 

There has heen NO EPIDEMIC for several years, There is none at present, except 

it be the Bpidemic of HEALTH, trom which only the doctors are the suflerers. 

"Dhese facts yre officially certified as under by the Mayor of Boulogne. 


BOULOGNE CASINO. 


is E ishment has been entirely. reconstructed, and fs one of the finest in 
aioe: FE ally in the gardens of the estublishinent. Operatic and other per- 
formances in the magnificent new Theatre. Balls. Reunions, Grand Restaurant and 
Café unsurpassed. Reading Rooms, ree all the ending eo bas and foreign journals, 
- 11 the attractions of Europenn Grand Casinos. r 
Oiup Boy gen Bathin rey Sands, Sea Water Swimming-Baths, Hot Baths, Douches, 
&c. Pigeon-shooting, Rexattas, Ruces, Grand Cercle des Bains, Lawn-Tennis, 
. BOULOGNE, FOUR HOURS FROM LONDON. 
Several Hotels of first-rate excellence, and Hotels, Pensions, and Apartments to 
suit all pockets. 


Summer 


BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. ; 
I CERTIFY that NO EPEDEMIC EXISTS, nor has existed 


‘ 5 lye and that in consequence of important ameliorationsin 
the aay Hed bilat hise Rontogne js one of the healthiest towns on the Continent 
Doctor Ovion, the Medical Officer of Epidemics, also certifies that the public hee 


‘was never better than ut present. (Bigned) JULES B AUDELOQUE, Mayor. 
Boulogne, July 23, 
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EVENING FATE: MUSIC IN THE GARDENS. 
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Our Royal family sets an excellent example to the 
public in the neatness with which its young girls are 
always dressed. Last Friday at the Marlborough House 
garden party the three ‘‘ Wales”? Princesses wore simple 
grey foulards with black sashes and round black hats, and 
the daughters of the Crown Prince and Princess of 
Prussia were dressed in white with black trimmings. On 
Saturday, when the cousins met again at the Coombe 
House representation of ‘‘As You Like It,” the English 
ones wore grey tailor-made dresses and the Germans grey 
silk, all having simple black jackets and hats. 


The gathering of friends at the wedding of Miss Du 
Maurier and Mr. Millar at St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
last Saturday, was nothing if not artistic and literary. 
Mrs, Perngini, known to so many as “‘ Kate,” the daughter 
of the late Charles Dickens, was a sort of connecting link 
between the two circles, and several leading ladies among 
the lights of the art-world were conspicuous by their 
esthetic raiment. Mr. Robert Browning represented 
poetry, Mr. Henry James fiction, Mr. Millais was only 
one out of many artists, and there were musicians not a 
few. Chang, the faithful hound with whose form we are 
all so familiar, alone was missing from the bridal of his 
young mistress; and if he could only have been recalled 
for an hour from his happy hunting-grounds, the picture 
would have been perfect. 


Which Mr. Smith? is a question difficult to answer some- 
times. And sois: which Baden ? How many Badens there 
are may be known to somecompilers of Gazetteers; but 
there are certainly three, to any one of which a holiday- 
maker may be going at this time of the year, and he should 
therefore be particular to let his friends know which he 
means. They are all celebrated for ‘‘ waters,” and per- 
haps all are equally good in that respect, which may not 
be very good nevertheless. There is Baden in Germany, 
generally called Baden-Baden: that is where the gamblers 
used to throng, and where the Grand Prix de Bade is still 
run for by international race-horses. There is Baden in 
Switzerland, not very far from Zurich: that is the place 
where the Empress Eugénie was wont to seek relief for 
mind and body. Lastly, there is Baden in Austria, near 
Schénbrunn, with its sulphur-baths, which were known 
to the Romans as ‘“‘ thermee Pannonice.” Any one of the 
three can be reached without a passport from Cholera 
Morbus. 


Itis a very significant fact that none of the ‘‘ Arabian 
horses” which have been racing lately at Newmarket and 
Sandown Park ran for the Goodwood Cup, for which 
‘‘ Arabs” are invited to run on very advantageous terms. 
The last ‘‘Arab” (a term which includes ‘ Barbs” 
and other Eastern breeds) that ran for a Goodwood 
Cup was, according to the modern Cocker, the Duke 
of Beaufort’s Mazagan in 1863. He was an “aged” 
horse, carrying only 5 st. 13 1b., and was not ‘‘ in it.” The 
English horse Ely, when only four years old, in 1865, 
carried 9 st. 71b., and won the Cup. The French filly 
Jouvence, in 1853, when only three years old, carried 
5st. 91b., only four pounds less than the ‘‘aged”’ 
Mazagan, and won the Cup; but Mazagan, apparently, 
would have had no chance with 6 st. 91b., for in the days 
of Jouvence horses ‘‘ bred on the Continent” were so 
lightly esteemed here as to receive a liberal allowance of 
weight. 


Greatis the effect of demoralisation, and of the opposite. 
No sooner do Mr. A. G. Steel and a comrade master the 
bowling of the Australians than the Eleven of Sussex take 
courage and do likewise : insomuch that Phillips, of whom 
so much would not have been expected under the most 
favourable circumstances, put together 111 runs in one 
innings. Had the Australians beaten England in one 
innings, instead of being defeated in that fashion, would 
Sussex have come up to the scratch in such good moral 
condition? Probably not: moral condition makes more 
runs at cricket, more points at billiards, more success in 
the world, than many people imagine. The worst of it is 
that so few of us—even teetotallers and vegetarians—can 
keep our moral condition under perfect control. 


And now another Wimbledon is gone, as Dr. Watts 
would have put it, and some observers complain that it has 
not attracted so much attentionas usual, But it would be 
unreasonable to expect as much fuss to be made over what 
has become a regular and a popular institution as over a 
novelty, over the steady-going man arrived at years of 
discretion as over the new-born babe, who may become 
anything or nothing for all that anybody knows. There 
have been close enough finishes and changes enough to 
keep interest alive: Gallant, the euonymous, won the 
Queen’s Prize for England by the skin of his teeth; the 
Elcho Shield has fallen to Ireland; the Canadians have 
beaten the Mother Country, and will therefore be the 
more disposed to come and see us again; and the 
Chancellor’s Challenge Plate, after keeping its terms for 
three years at Oxford, has migrated back again to Cam- 
bridge. All this tends, in the vulgar tongue, to ‘‘ keep the 
pot a-bilin’.” 


That prevention is better than cure is a good sound 
principle to go upon in view of a possible visitation of 
cholera. The worst fed are the most liable to attack, and 
we might do worse than follow the example of Switzer- 
land in 1867. At Lucerne the poor neighbours of the first 
cholera patient were supplied with pure wine and strong 
soup till there was no further fear of infection. At St. 
Moritz and Bale a commission undertook to supply every- 
one with good sound nourishment, and at Zurich £1200 was 
spent in less than a fortnight for the benefit of those who 
needed food though not physic. The sale and con- 
sumption of cider was absolutely forbidden, but thousands 
of large glasses of good wine were given away daily to all 
applicants, 


A curious point of military etiquette was raised at the 
garden party at Marlborough House on Friday last. 
The band of the 10th Hussars attended, and although 
wearing their full-dress uniform, had on forage-caps in- 
stead of busbies. As the Prince of Wales is Honorary 
Colonel of the Regiment, he could neither have been un- 
used to nor offended by the less ceremonious costume, but 
had her Majesty been present—which at one time was not 
improbable—the omission would certainly have been a 
breach of conventionality. On the Earl of Airlie being 
called on he explained that the chin-straps and the full- 
dress head-gear incommoded the musicians, and interfered 
with the wind-instruments. This excuse, which appears 
reasonable, and which must be taken as &uthoritative 
(although the Guards wore busbies), would seem to sug- 
gest that some new and more convenicnt hat should be 
found for the bands of cavalry regiments. 

ee var terete Sunnie eat i 

‘Rab and bis Friends,” he in stone and they in the 
flesh, were in great force last Saturday on the Embank- 
ment, in the gardens whereof was unveiled a statue of 
*‘Rab.” Lord Rosebery did what honour a peer could do 
to Robert Burns; but the question of raismg stone monu- 
ments to poets admits of discussion; at any rate, to such 
poets as Robert Burns. A poet whose works are likely to 
be read for ever will live for ever, and might say with 
Horace: ‘‘Exegi monumentum vere perennius.” As 
much cannot be said for warriors and other heroes of 
history ; since history, too often, is read at school and 
then forgotten. 


Opinions seem to differ as to the appropriateness of 
unveiling the Burns statue last Saturday on the Thames 
Embankment, in the presence of a small and select as- 
semblage. We are reminded that ‘‘ Robbie” was the poet 
of the people, a ‘‘ horney-handed son of toil,” &c., and 
told of the great surging crowd amid whose acclamations 
his statue was uncovered at Dundee. But these carpers 
and cavillers forget that this enthusiasm north of the 
Tweed was due to the fact that Burns was a born Scot, 
and consequently a national hero. The Southron masses 
are not intimately or lovingly acquainted with his poems, 
and their pastors and masters have taught them to 
regard him as a tipsy ‘“‘ licht o’ love” rather than as singer 
and seer, 


So-called sestheticism, while affecting of late years 
nearly every form of costume, from the watch chain of a 
poet to the mantle of a duchess, has curiously enough 
omitted to attack ladies’ riding-habits. No doubt wily 
woman, recognising the grace of the orthodox tight-fitting 
garb, is not anxious to encourage any innovation. But 
the time may come when advanced disciples of the 
Postlethwaite school will be seen attired in mediseval sage 
green dresses and Henri II. hats careering up and down 
Rotten Row. 


A novel competition took place at the Ranelagh Club- 
grounds, Fulham, on Saturday last. Pony races, jumping 
matches, and trotting contests are all common enough, 
but a hansom cab competition is a new departure. The 
energetic manager of the club offered a prize for the best- 
appointed street hansom, and a large crowd assembled to 
see the rival cabs driven round the ring. Now that the 
“¢ gondola of London,” as Lord Beaconsfield called it, has 
reached a pitch of luxury hardly excelled by the best 
private carriage, the friendly antagonism can but have an 
effect advantageous to the public. 'T. Aldons, the winner, 
would probably command constant employment if he 
painted an announcement of his success on his winning 
vehicle. It was on this occasion driven in admirable style 
by Count Kaunitz, while the second best one was guided 
by Mr. Bertie Sheriff. One cab, however, certainly as 
well appointed as the best, was disqualified on the ground 
that it was fresh from the carriage and harness maker, 
and had never been ‘‘on the streets.” The Jehu in com- 
mand was dissatisfied with this decision, and* gave Mr. 
Reginald Herbert, manager of the Ranelagh Club, a piece 
of his mind in unstinted cabman’s jargon. Probably he 
forgot this gentleman’s well-earned reputation as an 
athlete. 


It is not often that a police-magistrate has a chance of 
imposing fines amounting to £2500; he can very seldom 
go beyond ‘forty shillings or a month.” The magistrate 
at Bow-street, however, is in the proud position of having 
at last extracted £500 apicce from the three recalcitrant 
members of the notorious Park Club, making the whole 
fine paid £2500. ach of the three recalcitrant members, 
it appears, had the alternative of ‘‘ three months’ im- 
prisonment,” which, compared with the ordinary ‘ forty 
shillings or a month,” might puzzle anybody who should 
be anxious to discover what is the proper ‘‘rate of 
exchange” in questions of ‘‘ fine or imprisonment.” 


Whatever brings grist to.the mill of Charity should, as 
a general rule, be encouraged; and, from that point of 
view, the late novel representation of ‘‘ As You Like It” 
at Coombe House, in the open air and with a lady of title, 
dressed as a man, to act Orlando, may well induce appre- 
ciative spectators to ‘‘ask for more”; but, if it be true 
that some of the spectators have insisted ever since upon 
living ‘‘ under the greenwood tree,” from sheer envy of 
what they saw, itis plain that in this case the cause of 
Charity is likely to be promoted at the risk of family 
dissensions and to the peril of civilisation. 


Life is a game of see-saw, from certain points of view, 
and not a very merry game either, especially for the 
‘‘downs.” Elevation here means depression there; high 
water at the ‘‘ Healtheries” with the lovely ‘‘ fétes”’ 
means low water at the Theatres with the unfortunate 
plays. People cannot spare time and money for both, 
even if they could be in two places at once. 


Tf any class suffers by a largely-attended demonstration 
in. the Metropolis it is the cabmen. ‘Traffic suspended for 
three hours means to them a loss of at least 20 per cent 
on their ordinary daily earnings. Did the proprietors of 
cabs take this into consideration on Monday week, and 
make a proportionate deduction in their charges to the 
drivers ? 


Wedding presents are taxes levied pursuant to Society’s 
unwritten statutes, and there are certain persons who at 
certain weddings are bound, by the ordinary laws of con- 
ventionality, to be represented amongst the marriage gifts. 
But whether the donation takes the form of a plush 
blotting-case or a silver tea service docs not always depend 
either on the wealth of the donors or their relationship to 
the recipients. Itis proverbially ungracious to look a gift 
horse in the mouth, but the Hon, Luke White and the 
Hon. Lilah Agar Ellis must have surveyed with excusable * 
pride the magnificent collection of presents given to them 
on their wedding last week. Such a beautiful and costly 
collection has not been seen for many seasons, and they 
may be taken as a proof of the personal popularity of Lord 
Annaly’s son and Viscount Clitton’s sister. 


The visits of an Orleans Prince to the cholera patients 
in the south of France have called forth some interesting 
reminiscences of the Empress Eugénie from a lady who 
accompanied her during the last visitation of the epidemic 
to the hospitalat Amiens. The Empress spoke afew pious 
words to a dying man, who, thinking the voice was that 
of the religiewse who had been ministering to him, en- 
deayoured to kiss the hand that pressed his own, murmur- 
ing ‘Thank you, sister.” The nun bent over him saying, 
“Jt is not I, it is our good Empress who speaks to you,” 
but her Majesty said, ‘‘ Let be, my sister, he cannot call 
me by a better name!” A few minutes later one of the 
physicians opened by mistake the door of the smallpox 
ward, but immediately warned the Empress (who was then 
in the full ripe bloom of her beauty) to retire. She, how- 
ever, insisted on visiting the patients, but would not allow 
her dame de compagnie to cross the threshold. It was 
small wonder that on returning to St. Cloud it was found 
that the hem of her dress had had numerous pieces cut 
out of it by the crowd, who affectionately treasured them 
re relics. The pity of it is that French crowds are so 

ickle! 


Wagers, from a certain point of view, resemble oaths; 
they are a sort of expletives, testifying of earnestness and 
giving some satisfaction, especially if you ‘‘realise the 
stakes.” But sometimes wagers, like oaths again, are 
simply senseless or disgusting. Of all wagers, how- 
ever, the most senseless and disgusting are those of 
which we constantly read in the newspapers, when a 
man bets a sum of money that he will make a beast 
of himself by over-eating or over-drinking. Still, 
nobody can say that there is any over-eating or anything 
disgusting about a wager of many dollars made by a 
“ free American” that he would eat two quails a day, at 
a sitting, for thirty consecutive days. But where is the 
difficulty and what is the point of the wager? Sur¢ly an 
invalid might eat two little quails? Well, the initiated do 
say that ‘‘ broiled quails” are ‘‘werry dry eating,” and 
that their flavour, after a few days, becomes almost in- 
tolerable. So much for the difficulty. As for the point, 
it is hinted that the eater is simply employed to advertise 
a certain ‘‘pepsine” which he conspicuously takes and 
displays, with the name very plainly set forth in print, 
before the eyes of the public, and especially of the news- 
paper reporters who tlock to see him, 


The difficulty of getting out of Chancery was ex- 
emplified in a novel manner on Monday last. After 
leaving the Bench for the day, Mr. Justice Kay and Mr. 
Justice North found themselves locked up in one of the 
Chancery courts. After rattling and knocking at the door 
for some time they were of course released. But profes- 
sional malefactors and disappointed suitors will probably 
be delighted at the contretemps, and consider it a 
specimen of retributive justice. Certainly their Lordships 
had a taste of a ‘‘ block in the Law Courts.” 


Shakspeare in all his writings uses the word “‘illusion ” 
but four times. Surely, had he paid a visit to the Chinese 
Restaurant at the Health Exhibition, he would have aug- 
mented the number by making strong remarks on the 
‘illusion’ that this Mongolian eating-house has shat- 
tered. From earliest childhood we have been led to 
expect that tea in the Celestial Empire would be brewed 
in a manner, if not excelling, at least equal to, the one 
common at home, Alas! what a delusion! Forashilling 
“‘Chinese Tea,” in addition to a Reading biscuit and a 
shred of seed-cake, is provided a cup of the weakest pos- 
sible decoction of the fragrant herb, the only Eastern 
eccentricity being that the saucer is placed on top of instead 
of below the cup. If the Mandarins are really in the 
habit of taking the drink ‘‘that cheers, but notinebriates,”’ 
as it is served at South Kensington, then our English’ 
washerwomen are fully competent to instruct them in the 
art of tea-making. 


An admirable way of giving fresh airand change of scene 
to poor mothers and children has been inaugurated by the 
St. John’s Guild of New York. A large vessel known as 
the Floating Hospital takes six hundred of them for a sail 
up the Hudson every Wednesday, and a capital breakfast 
and dinner, with plenty of warm milk for the babies, are 
provided, while all the food left over is divided among the 
excursionists at the end of the day. The guild also pur- 
chases tickets for the steamers that go daily to Staten and 
Coney Islands, and gives them to those who are in most 
need of oxygen. Could not the friends of Outcast London 
hire a steam-boat weekly and do likewise ? 


Mr. W. R. West writes from Gloucester as follows :— 
“Your interesting note respecting ‘‘ What’s in a name,” 
reminds me that in Gloucester we have some curious and 
appropriate names, the record of which may be of interest 
to your readers. By an extraordinary conjunction, there 
resides in Southgate-street a cooper named Fear, and next 
his shop is the Talbot Inn, kept by a Mr. Fright. It is, 
however, only natural that Fear and Fright should come 
together. Amongst some well-named persons in trade 
may be cited Barkworth, timber merchant; Phillpotts, 
corn merchant; Rust, ironmonger; Baker, baker; and 
Wareing, tailor. Until very recently there was a butcher 
named Sheepway. We have Brown, Jones, and Robinson 
in the Corporation.” 
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THE COURT. 


Divine service was performed at Claremont on Sunday morn- - 


ing before the Queen, Princess Beatrice, and the members of 
the Royal household. The Very Rev. the Dean of Windsor 
officiated. On Monday morning Princess Beatrice and Princess 
Bentheim drove to Hampton Court Palace, and were shown 
through the Palace by the Misses Law. 'The Crown Prince 
and Princess of Germany, attended by Captain Baron von 
Nyvenheim, visited the Queen and remained to luncheon. 
Their Imperial Highnesses also visited the Duchess of Albany. 
In the afternoon her Majesty and Princess Beatrice, 
attended by the Duchess Dowager of Athole, drove to 
Weybridge to visit the tomb of the Queen’s cousin, the late 
Duchess de Nemours, in the Roman Catholic chapel at 
that place. Her Majesty and Princess Beatrice remained at 
Claremont House until Wednesday with the Duchess of 
Albany, who, as well as the infant, continues to progress satis- 
factorily. The Queen and Princess Beatrice, attended by Sir 
Henry Ponsonby, General Du Plat, Doctor Reid, and the 
ladies in waiting, left Esher at ten o’clock on Wednesday 
morning for the Isle of Wight.» General Marshall and Colonel 
Campbell, directors of the South-Western Railway, were in 
attendance at the station, and the train was accompanied by 
Mr. Verrinder, superintendent of traffic, to Gosport. The 
Royal party crossed about noon to Osborne. Her Majesty has 
forwarded to the secretary of the Royal Agricultural Bene- 
yolent Institution, of which association her Majesty is the 
patron, aspecial donation of £50, in recognition of the demands 
made upon the funds of the institution in consequence of the 
long prevailing agricultural distress. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, attended by the 
Countess of Macclesfield, Lieutenant-General Sir D. Probyn, 
and Colonel A. Ellis, met the Crown Prince and Crown 
Princess of Germany, and Princesses Victoria, Margaret, and 
Sophie on their arrival at the Charing-cross Station from Ger- 
many on Thursday week, and accompanied them to Bucking- 
ham Palace. ‘Their Imperial and Royal Highnesses, with the 
three Princesses, lunched with the Prince and Princess at 
Marlborough House. Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, 
the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, Prince Edward of Saxe- Weimar, and Prince Albert of 
Saxe-Altenburg likewise lunched with their Royal Highnesses. 
The Prince visited the King of Swedenand Norway at the Grand 
Hotel in the evening. ‘The Prince of Wales was present at a 
meeting of the Royal Commission on the Housing of the 
Working Classes, at 8, Richmond-terrace, on Friday morning. 
The King of Sweden and Norway, the Crown Prince 
and Crown Princess of Germany, with Princesses Vic- 
toria, Margaret, and Sophie, and the Duke of Edinburgh, 
lunched with the Prince and Princess. In the afternoon the 
Prince and Princess gave a garden party at Marlborough 
House, at which were present the King of Sweden and 
Norway, the Crown Prince and Princess of Germany and their 
daughters, and other Royal and Princely personages, as well 
as a very large number of the nobility and gentry. The Prince 
and Princess dined with Earl and Countess Cadogan at 
Cadogan House on Saturday evening. They were also 
honoured by the company of the Crown Prince and Crown 
Princess of Germany and the Princess Victoria of Prussia. On 
Sunday the Prince and Princess, and the Princesses Louise, 
Victoria, and Maud, were present at Divine service. The 
Crown Prince and. the Crown Princess of Germany, with the 
Princesses Victoria, Margaret, and Sophie, lunched with the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. Princess Louise, Marchioness 
of Lorne, likewise lunched with their Royal Highnesses. 
Prince and Princess Christian visited the Prince and Princess 
of Wales on Monday, and remained to London. ‘The Prince 
and Princess of Wales left Marlborough House the same day for 
Goodwood, where they will be the guests of the Duke of Rich- 
mond and Gordon. <A distinguished company have been 
invited to meet their Royal Highnesses, who were accompanied 
by the Duke of Cambridge. 


Prizes to the successful cadets on board the training-ship 
Britannia were distributed on Thursday week by the Duke of 
Edinburgh. y 

The Duchess of Cambridge completed her eighty-seventh 
year yesterday week. The King of Sweden, the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, and the German Crown Prince and Princess 
were among those who paid congratulatory visits. 


The Lord Lieutenant and Countess Spencer returned from 
England to the Viceregal Lodge, Dublin, on Monday. 

The coming of age of Lord Clandeboye, the eldest son of 
the Earl of Dufferin, was on Monday celebrated at Clandeboye, 
county Down. 


FASHIONABLE MARRIAGES, 

In St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, on Thursday week, was 
celebrated, by special license, the marriage of the Hon. Luke 
White (Scots Guards), eldest son of Lord Annaly, with the 
Hon. Lilah Agar-Ellis, only daughter of the late Viscount 
Clifden, and sister of the present Peer. A large number of 
relatives and friends of both noble families were present at the 
ceremony. Mr. H. Wickham (Scots Guards) acted as best 
man; and a bevy of ten bridesmaids was in attendance upon 
the bride, namely, the Lady Alexandra Leveson-Gower, 
Countess Feodore Gleichen, the Hon. Violet White, Miss 
Caroline Agar-Ellis, Miss Biddulph, Miss Leslie, Lady Beatrice 
Butler, Lady Edith Villiers, Hon. Maude O’Brien, and Miss 
Stirling. he Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells 
officiated, assisted by the Rev. C. Alderson, Rector of Holdenby, 
Northampton, Viscount Clifden giving his sister away. 

The marriage of Mr. Randolph Gordon Erskine Wemyss, 
of Wemyss Castle and Torrie House, Fifeshire, with the Lady 
Lilian Mary Paulet, only daughter of the Marquis of Win- 

_ chester, took place by special license at St. Paul’s Church, 
Knightsbridge, on Monday afternoon. The bridegroom was 
attended by Mr. Hugo Wemyss, his brother, as best man. 
The bridesmaids were Miss Leslie, Miss Dosia Leslie, Miss 
Wyndham, and Miss Pamela Wyndham. The Hon. and Rev. 
Francis Cecil G. Byng, Vicar of St. Peter’s, Cranley-gardens, 
officiated, assisted by the Rey. Francis C. Gosling, domestic 
chaplain to the Marquis of Winchester. 

On Monday the marriage of Mr. Val Prinsep, A.R.A., with 
Florence, daughter of Mr. F. R. Leyland, of 49, Prince’s- 
gate, and Woolton Hall, Lancashire, attracted a large number 
of art celebrities to St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge. ‘lhe service 
was fully choral. The bridesmaids—Miss Elinor Leyland, 
Miss Elrington, Miss Galsworthy, and Miss Dawson—each 
carried bouquets of different flowers, and wore long gold 
brooches with ‘‘ Val and Flo” engraved upon them. Sir F. 
Leighton was the best man. The Prince of Wales sent the 
bridegrooom a silver snuff-box. 

Last Saturday the marriage of Mr. William Millar with a 
young lady whose face is known to all Great Britain—Beatrice 
Clara Isabel Busson, eldest daughter of Mr. Du Maurier—took 
place at St. George’s, Hanover-square. Readers of Punch 
have, all unconsciously, watched her growth from the artless 
little girl wanting to know all kinds of things, to the graceful 
maiden interested in balls and critical in the matter of 
partners. 


THE SILENT MEMBER. 


Parliament is within measurable distance of prorogation. 
In curious contrast to the heat and excitement of the 
tumultuous public meetings which demand the passing of 
the County Franchise Bill is the calm which pervades both 
Houses. ‘The formal business of the Session is rapidly being 
dispatched ; and before the Twelfth Lords and Commons will 
be able to wing their way to their grouse-moors and various 
holiday destinations. 

The Prime Minister on Tuesday was unable to encourage 
the hope, half expressed by Mr. Labouchere, that the Lords 
would be afforded another opportunity of directly rejecting 
the County Franchise Bill. Mr. Gladstone pointed out that 
the measure had been practically ‘‘laid on the shelf by two 
motions.’’ Nevertheless, one is loth to believe that, when 
Parliament is called together again in October, the majority in 
the House of Lords willagain decline the olive branch to be offered 
them. As the Duke of Argyll remarked with sound good 
sensé when the Earl of Redesdale brought the matter forward 
last, both Houses having agreed to the Franchise, and the 
Premier having given an authoritative outline of the Minis- 
terial Redistribution Bill distinctly promised for next Session, 
it would be a signal failure of Constitutional Government if 
some reasonable basis of agreement between both Parties be 
not arrived at. 


The London Conference on the financial condition of Egypt 
was resumed on Monday, when, as Earl Granville and Mr. 
Gladstone explained, ‘“‘an important point arose which re- 
quired reference to the Powers.’? ‘he Prime Minister added 
that he felt ‘‘ perfectly sure’? the Plenipotentiaries would 
‘press the matter forward to an early conclusion.” 

The Government had the satisfaction of securing the 
remaining Army and Navy yotes at the protracted sitting of 
Monday; but some few members of the Ministry could hardly 
have experienced much satisfaction at being kept up once 
more by the Irish members over an Irish measure till daylight 
did appear, even until a quarter past five on ‘luesday morning. 
* The conflicting policies of the Government and the Oppo- 
sition with respect to South Africa were ably vindicated on 
both sides in the important debate last Wednesday on the vote 
of £38,867 for the colonies. Mr. Dawnay (who moved a slight 
reduction of the vote) sharply criticised what had taken place 
in Zululand; and telling speeches were also made by Sir 
Henry Holland, Mr. Ashley, Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. 
Chamberlain, Sir Stafford Northcote, and Mr. Gladstone, who 
secured the rejection of the amendment by a majority of 
fifty-six. Sir Arthur Otway’s return to his place as Chairman 
of Committees has been a source of general congratulation, 
and a relief to Sir Lyon Playfair, who had presided during the 
hon. member’s illness. 


THE FRANCHISE AGITATION. 
Several meetings have been held throughout the country, at 
some of which the House of Lords has been denounced, and at 
others praised. 

‘he Marquis of Hartington and Mr. Bright were the 
principal speakers at a great pro-Franchise demonstration in 
Manchester last Saturday, at which 20,000 people were present. 

At a gathering in the Duke of Portland’s grounds at Wel- 
beck, the same day, Sir Stafford Northcote spoke in defence of 
the House of Lords. The Earl of Carnarvon and Lord George 
Hamilton condemned the Government at Hounslow, and Sir 
Richard Cross did the same ut Cardiff. 

A ‘counter-demonstration’’ took place in Hyde Park last 
Saturday afternoon, condemnatory of the display onthe previous 
Monday, and in support of the House of Lords. Few persons 
attended, as the demonstration was not sanctioned by the 
Conservative party generally; and a resolution antagonistic to 
the views of the gentlemen who called the meeting was adopted. 

Conservative representatives from all parts of London met 
in Cannon-street Hotel on Monday night, under the presidency 
of the Lord Mayor, in support of the action of the House of 
Lords on the Franchise Bill. The Marquis of Salisbury said 
he declined to trust redistribution in the hands of Mr. Glad- 
stone or the Liberal party in the House of Commons without 
condition and without defence. Under the system of English 
government which had so long prevailed, it was the duty of the 
second chamber of the Legislature to prevent the first filching 
a perpetuity of political predominance for one party in the 
State. Sir Stafford Northcote spoke in similar terms. 

Sir M. H. Beach, M.P., addressed a meeting of Conserva- 
tives at Doddington Park, Gloucestershire, the same day, and 
moved a resolution approving the action of the House of 
Lords on the Franchise Bill. It was adopted, as also a reso- 
lution condemning the policy of the Government. 

The London Conference of delegates from the Liberal Asso- 
ciations of the United Kingdom, upon the rejection of the 
Franchise Bill and the conduct of the House of Lords, was 
held on Wednesday afternoon at St. James’s Hall. Mr. John 
Morley, M.P., presided, and the chief speakers were Sir John 
Lubbock, M.P., Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., Mr. James Kitson, 
of Leeds, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, M.P., Mr. Jesse Collings, M.P., 
Mr. ©. Bradlaugh, M.P., the Rev. Canon Bulstrode, of 
Ipswich, the Rev. J. Guinness Rogers, Mr. Allanson Picton, 
M.P., Mr. Vernon Armitage, Mr. Powell Williams, and Mr. 
Joseph Arch. Four resolutions were carried unanimously, 
condemning the action of the Lords as ‘‘factious and un- 
patriotic,’’ approving of the decision of Government to hold 
an autumn Session for the passing of the Franchise Bill, and 
declaring it needful to reform the Constitution so as to diminish 


the powers of the House of Lords. The proceedings were - 


most enthusiastic and determined in spirit. 


THE WIMBLEDON MEETING. 


Last Saturday saw the close of a most successful meeting of 
the National Rifle Association. Before briefly narrating the 
closing scene, however, it will be as well to summarise the 
results of the later competitions, as follows :— 

The United Service Challenge Cup was won by the 
Volunteers ; in the Inter-University Match for the Chancellor’s 
Challenge Plate, the Cambridge team was victorious by 607 to 
598; General Eyre’s Army Prize was won by Sergeant-Major 
Salmond and Private W. Johnson, of the Seaforth Highlanders. 
In the competition for the Elcho Challenge Shield Ireland was 
again successful, Scotland coming second, and England third. 
The Public Schools Challenge Cup was won by the Clifton 
College boys, the Spencer Cup being taken by Private Luce, 
of that school, while the Cadets’ Challenge Trophy fell to the 
Chelteuham students, and the Yeomanry Prize to the Mid- 
dlesex corps. The Gregory Prize, open to all comers, 
was won by Colonel-Sergeant Tilsley (1st Bedford). The 
Dudley Prize was won by Mr. Caldwell, of the Ulster 
Rifle Association; and the Sporting Prizes of the Hill 
House series were both won by Earl de Grey. The 
Loyd-Lindsay Prize for the Martini-Henry was won by 
the Roxburghe Mounted Rifles, and that with the Snider by 
the Warwickshire Yeomanry. ‘The first of the Olympic prizes 
was gained by Private Macpherson, of the Ist Edinburgh. The 
Any Rifle Association Cup, shot for by members at 600 yards, 
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was won by J. Murphy, Irish Rifle Association. Captai 
Foster, 4th West Yorkshire, took the Martini-Henry tees 
ciation Cup. In the Brownlow series for military breech- 
loaders, Lieutenant Lamb, 22nd Regiment, Captain Mellish, 
2nd Notts, and G. 8. Morgan, 2nd West Kent, each made the 
highest possible score and divided the first three prizes. The 
Any Rifle Wimbledon Cup was won by Captain Thorburn, 
2nd Peebles. ‘The Royal Cambridge Challenge Shield was 
won by the 2nd Dragoon Guards. 

The prizes were distributed in the evening by the Duchess 
of Abercorn. The Canadians, who appeared in the drill 
uniform of their respective corps, were cheered again and 
again as they marched off with the Kolapore Cup. When the 
Speaker of the House of Commons (Mr. A. Peel) came forward 
to claim the Vizianagram flagon there was another burst of 
applause, which was renewed on the appearance of the Trish 
team, headed by the Duke of Abercorn, to repossess them- 
selves of the Elcho Challenge Shield. Sergeant Taylor, of 
the Ist Lanark, the Silver Medallist of the year, and who shot 
up so well at the long range for the Queen’s Prize that 
he had only to hit the target to win, had an enthusiastic 
reception; but the company reserved their warmest com- 
pliments for his late opponent at the firing-point, Private 
Gallant, of the 8th Middlesex (Hounslow) Volunteers, who won 
the gold medal by one point. As he ascended the steps, the 
band of the Victorias played ‘‘ See, the Conquering Hero 
Comes,’”’ whilst the men shouted acclamations, and the ladies 
fluttered their pocket-handkerchiefs. In presenting her 
Majesty’s gift of £250, the Duchess of Abercorn personally 
congratulated the young rifleman on his success, and there 
was another loud outburst of cheering as the Queen’s Prize- 
man descended and passed along the ranks of his brother 
volunteers. With this incident the Wimbledon meeting of 
1884 came to a close. 


NATIONAL SPORTS. 


There has not been much racing of interest since the New- 
mirket July Meeting, and it was a great relief to all grades of 
turfites to get to Goodwood again on Tuesday, even though 
the weather was threatening, and there was no promise of 
anything specially exciting in the way of sport. We should 
say that the attendance all round was decidedly below the 
average, but the Prince and Princess of Wales were present, 
and the scene on the lawn was as brilliant as ever. After 
Legacy had just managed to scramble home in front of her 
solitary opponent for the Craven Stakes, a field of ten 
ren for the Halnaker Stakes, and the victory of the 
Kisber - Chopette colt gave backers a turn, as he was 
the only one of the party backed with any degree of 
spirit. ‘This brought us to the Goodwood Stakes, for which a 
field of eleven was far larger than had been anticipated when 
everyone seemed to regard the race as a foregone conclusion 
for Florence (9st.). As the day approached, however, the 
owners of some of the others began to pluck up spirit; and 
Donald (7st. 31b.), John Jones (6st. 101b.), and Loch Ranza 
(6 st. 12 1b.) came in for substantial support. Donald made 
most of the running, until reaching the top turn, where 
Stockholm (6 st. 8lb.) deprived him of the lead, and, coming 
away by herself, won by half a dozen lengths. Florence, who 
made up a great deal of ground in the last half-mile, was 
second; and Loch Ranza a poor third; but nothing had the 
remotest chance with the winner, who showed excellent form 
in France last year, and would have had plenty of sup- 
porters but for her indifferent show at Leicester last 
week. The Richmond Stakes did not prove as interesting 
as had been anticipated, for Luminary was not started, 
Melton gave way to his stable-companion, Rosy Morn, 
and the three ‘‘ darkies’’ did not turn out to be up to much, 
though one of them—Cocoa Nut—cost his present owner 
2500 gs. at Lord Falmouth’s first sale. It was quite evident 
that Rosy Morn was himself again, for he disposed of Royal 
Hampton very cleverly at level weights; and Cora ought never 
to have beaten him at Manchester. St. Helena, by Hermit— 
Castellamare, had no trouble in securing the Ham Stakes for 
Lord Zetland; and, though Harvester fairly ran away with the 
Gratwicke Stakes, he was not much liked, and did not become 
a better favourite for the Leger. 

The Stewards’ Cup did not fall to the favourite on Wed- 
nesday, Queen Adelaide being left behind by Sweetbread and 
Duke of Richmond, the close race between which ended ina 
victory for Sweetbread by a head only. Archer led off by 
winning the Maiden Stakes for the Duke of Portland on 
Langwell. ‘Che Sussex Stakes was won by Hermitage, Findon 
Stakes by Radius, Lennox Stakes by Geheimniss, Lavant 
Stakes by Satchel, Visitors’ Plate by Middlethorpe, and the 
Drawing-Room Stakes by Cormeille. 

The match between the Australians and Sussex last week 
may almost be classed amongst the eccentricities of cricket, 
for though the county eleven has improved wonderfully of 
late, it cannot be compared with the Colonial team, and yet 
nothing but want of time prevented it from securing an easy 
victory. G.N. Wyatt (112) and Phillips (111) were the heroes 
of the match in the batting way, and Humphreys did wonders 
with his slow underhand bowling, which seemed to thoroughly 
puzzle the Australians, and took eleven wickets for 166 runs. 
On the other side, Murdoch (87 and 37) and Midwinter (67 
and 27) showed to great advantage, though, had the county 
men only fielded a little better, all their exertions could 
not have made a draw of it. Yorkshire has beaten 
Gloucestershire in a single innings with 57 runs to spare. 
This result was only to be expected, for, owing to the sudden 
death of Mrs. Grace, her sons were unable to play, and their 
absence naturally weakened the western county terribly. 
Grimshaw (71) and W. H. Woodhouse (62) were the principal 
scorers for the winners, and the latter gentleman, who made a 
most brilliant début, should prove a great acquisition to his 
county, which is singularly weak in amateurs. Kent has 
beaten Surrey by eight wickets, the latter team making a 
wretched show in the first innings, which closed for the 
melancholy total of 44 runs. ‘Their second attempt was much 
better, but they could do little with Wootton, that excellent 
bowler getting eleven wickets for 92. 

On Saturday last W. G. George ran two miles at Catford 
Bridge in 9,min. 30 4-5 sec., which beats the record on a grass 
course by a good many seconds ; and on Monday he attempted 
to cut Deerfoot’s record of 11 miles 970 yards in one hour. It 
was an unfayourable afternoon, rain falling heavily, yet he 
only just failed in his great effort, covering the extraordinary 
distance of 11 miles 932 yards in the specified time. 


The Rev. Edmond Warre has been elected head master of 
Eton College, in succession to Dr. Hornby. 

The Gazette announces that Mr. David Lewis Macpherson, 
Minister of the Interior in the Dominion of Canada, is to be 
appointed a Knight Commander of the Order of St. Michael 
and St. George. 

A bill for the gradual abolition of slavery in Brazil has 
been introduced in the Chamber of Deputies by Sefor Dantas, ° 
the Brazilian Premier. It is expected to lead to the total ex- 
tinction of slavery in the empire within ten years. 
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MUSIC. 

ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
The season terminated last Saturday with a fine performance 
of Donizetti’s ‘‘ Linda di Chamouni,’’ which was given after a 
considerable interval. In the title-character Madame Patti 
(whose ‘‘ Gala night’’ it was) sang with transcendent excel- 
lence, and was received with enthusiasm by a brilliant and 
crowded audience. Excellent also were the performances of 
Madame Scalchi as Pierrotto, and of Signori Cotogni and De 
Reszké respectively as Antonio and the Prefect. Signor 
Marconi gave Carlo’s music with much expression, and Signor 
Scolara was a good representative of the Marquis. ‘The prin- 
cipalsand Signor Bevignani, the conductor, were calledforward. 
‘The opera was supplemented by the National Anthem, the 
solo passages sung by Madame Patti. Madame Albani’s 
benefit took place on the previous evening, when she repeated 
her fine performance as Margherita, in ‘* Faust,’’ with enhanced 
power. M. Dupont conducted. : 

‘The season just ended began on April 29. The only 
novelty produced was an Italian version of M. Reyer’s 
‘‘Sigurd,’’ in which, as recently noticed by us, the fine per- 
formances of Madame Albani as Brunhilda, M. Jourdain in the 
title-character, and Madame Fursch-Madi as Hilda, were 
specialties in a cast otherwise also exceptionally good. ‘The 
intended production of Mr. Mackenzie’s ‘‘Colomba’”’ in 
Italian, and the revival of M. Massenet’s ‘‘Il Re di Lahore,”’ 
are postponed to a future season. Besides the artists already 
named, Mesdames Pauline Lucca, Sembrich, Durand, and 
Scalchi, Mdlle. Tremelli, Signori Mierzwinski, Nicolini, 
Soulacroix, Devoyod, and other efficient artists, have re- 
appeared. Mdlles. Reggiani, Leria, and Laterner, Madame 
Biro de Marion, Miss Griswold, and Madame Helene Cros- 
mond, having made their first appearances here. Signor 
Bevignani and M. Dupont have, in alternation, fulfilled the 
office of conductor with skilled efficiency. } 

The Italian performances were interspersed with those of 
a German company on Wednesday and Friday evenings from 
June 4 to July 11 inclusive, two or three extra morning per- 
formances having been given intermediately. These have 
been noticed concurrently. 


A specialty in last week’s music was the evening concert 
given at the Royal Albert Hall by Madame Christine Nilsson— 
under the management of Mr. George Watts. The Swedish 
prima donna sang with fine effect in Mendelssohn’s Hymn, 
‘* Hear my prayer,’’ Gounod’s ‘‘ Ave Maria’? (based on a pre- 
lude by Bach), the ‘‘ Miserere’’ scene from ‘‘I1 ‘lrovatore,”’ 
the trio, ‘‘ This Magic-wove Scarf,’ from John Barnett’s 
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** Mountain Sylph,’’ and a pleasing new song, *‘ Yes,’’ by Mr. 
L. Engel. Mr. Maas co-operated in the ‘‘ Miserere,’’ and he 
and Mr. Santley were associated with Madame Nilsson in the 
trio; the ‘‘Ave Maria’? having included the skilful violin 
obbliguto of Mdlle. Hissler, and the harp and harmonium 
accompaniments of Mr. Cheshire aud Mr. Engel. Madame 
Nilsson met with an enthusiastic reception from an immense 
audience. In addition to the artists already named, Mdlle. 
Marimon, Miss Hope Glenn, Madame Sterling, Madame Rose 
Hersee, Signor Foli, and Signor Parisotti, contributed effective 
vocal performances; violoncello and pianoforte solos having 
been skilfully performed, respectively, by M. Hollman and Mr. 
Coenen. ‘The Prince and Princess of Wales and the Duke of 
Edinburgh were present. 

The lull in London music, following on the close of the 
opera season, will be but a brief one, as the Promenade Con- 
certs at Covent Garden Theatre will begin on Aug. 9. The 
arrangements include, as before, the engagement of a full 
orchestra, with Myr. Carrodus as leading and solo violinist ; 
and many eminent vocalists. Mr. W. T. ‘Thomas is again the 
lessee, and Mr. A. Gwyllym Crowe the conductor. The Floral 
Hall and the theatre will be brilliantly illuminated by the 
Maxim- Weston Electric Light. 

The annual distribution of prizes to students of the Royal 
Academy of Music took place at St. James’s Hall on Satur- 
day. ‘the Countess of Dudley was to have presented the 
awards, but was prevented by a domestic calamity, and the 
prizes were distributed by Madame Sainton-Dolby. 

Sir George A. Macfarren on Monday distributed prizes at 
Liverpool to the successful candidates at the local examinations 
in connection with the Royal Academy of Music. In the 
evening Sir George was entertained at a banquet. 


The nine selected designs for the new War Office and 
Admiralty Building are at No. 18, Spring-gardens, and have 
been open this week to the inspection of members of both 
Houses of Parliament, and to members of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, and of the Architectural Association ; 
and will be open to the general public for one month from 
Monday next. 


In London last week 2530 births and 1995 deaths were 
registered. Allowing for increase of population, the births 
were 168 below, while the deaths exceeded by 226, the average 
numbers in the corresponding weeks of the last ten years. 
There were 17 deaths from smallpox, 34 from measles, 28 from 
scarlet fever, 20 from diphtheria, 57 from whooping-cough, 
and 466 from dysentery. 
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Wepyrspay, July 30. 


The Stock Exchange settlement which closes to-day has 
shown with remarkable distinctness that at last speculators 
for a fall have been quite vanquished, and that their retreat 
is so complete and hurried as to give an upward move- 
ment to prices which may safely be regarded as in excess 
of what the circumstances otherwise justify. All this is very 
pleasant to stockholders ; and while the pace of the recovery 
is at present perhaps too rapid to last, it is the general opinion 
that for a long time to come the tendency will be more or less 
upward as regards transatlantic properties. Only one incident 
has recently occurred to keep alive the apprehensive feelings so 
generally current up till very recently, namely, the suspension of 
dividends by the Central Pacific. That company has paid 
6 per cent on its shares for many years, and those who go no 
deeper than the dividend may now be surprised; but those 
who have watched the company’s recent experience must have 
feared such a result. Tor 1881 there was £267,500 over after 
paying the dividend, while for 1882 there was only £7000 over, 
and for 1883 there was a debit balance of £85,000. The price 
Ms the stock too had dwindled from 103 in 1881 to little above 

With British railways, the experience is varied. The Great 
Kastern dividend was so unexpectedly good that it started an 
important upward movement; but this was in a measure 
outset by the North-Eastern statement being below expect- 
ation; and more recently the market has been affected by the 
declaration of hostilities between the South-Eastern and 
Chatham Companies in regard to the Continental traffic of 
the two companies. The accident on the Sheffield line was 
also against prices; but Sir Edward Watkin seems to think 
that the company is not liable, the presumed ground of 
exemption being the non-preventibility of the cause of the 
accident. Canadian railway securities have naturally risen in 
sympathy with the altered tone of the American market, 
but there are still ‘‘bears’’ of Grand Trunk stocks about. 
Canadian Pacific shares are rising with particular persistency, 
the Government guarantee of 3 per cent per annum for ten 
years now telling upon the market. 

‘he shareholders of the Canada North-West LandCompany, 
Limited, have at a public meeting declared for a reduction in 
the amount of the share to the £5 paid up, and the Land Cor- - 
poration of Canada directors have decided to recommend that 
their shares be also reduced to £5. 

After a suspension of five years, the drawing of Chilian 
bonds for redemption has been resumed. ASnSe 
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OUR LADY OF LOURDES. 
LONGER LIFE. if 
THE 'TALK OF THE TOWN. By James, Payn. Chap. V.— 
The Old Settle. Chap. VI.—An Andacious Criticism. 
Chap, VIT.—A Collector's Gratitude. Chap, VIIT.—How to 
get rid of a Conipany. One TX.—An Unwelcome Visitor. 
With Illustrations by Harry Furnis : 
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CEYLON, By SURGEON-GENERAL MUNRO. M.D., C.U., 
Author of ** Reminiscences of Military Service with the 93rd 
Sutherland Highlanders.’’ 

Huusrand Brackerr, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
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ARRIAGE AND HOME. A Volume 
of kindly counsels to the Newly-Married. Beautifully 
bound in white and gold. 2s. Gd. 

“ One of the daintiest little volumes we have seen for a 
long time; done up in white, crimson, and gold; most 
tastefully printed; and full of wise counsel, and Christian 
teuching.”’—The Freeman. 
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‘Telephones tor the tree use of clients. 
Prospectus und advice forwarded gratis, by the proprietors, 
A. 5S. COCHRANE and SONS, 
Stockbrokers and Dealers. 
PHE TOWN and COUNTRY BANK 
(of SOUTH AUSTRALIA). 
Incorporated by Act of l'arliament. 
Hend Oftice—Adelaide. 
A Branch of this Bank is now opened at No. 18, King 
William-street, London, 1.0. 
Deposits are received for fixed peunoe on terms to be ascer- 
tained at the office, Interest paid half-yearly. 
The balance-sheet can be obtained on application. 
HENNY D. COOK, Manager. 


Just published, Ninth Edition, large 8vo, pp. 722, Cloth, 8s. ; 
Half Bound, 10s. 6d. 

Post-free in England, throughout Hurope and in Canada; for 
other pe of the Postal Union an extra 1s. must be sent for 
the additional postage; bat for India and Ceylon, only 6d, 
extra; for China and the Straits Settlements, 2s. extra; and 
for Australia and New Zealand, 3s, extra. 


HOMGOPATHIC 
OMESTIC Pa YOST TAU N, 


containing the 
TREATMENT OF DISEASES, 
with Popular Explanations of Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, 
Hydropathy, and Domestic Surgery, by 
J. H. PULTE, M.D., 
Revised, with Important Additions, by 


WASHINGTON EPPS, L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., 
Assistant Physician to the London Homeopathic Hospital, 
Member of the British Homeopathic Society, 
Author of * Skin Diseases treated Homeopathically,” &. 


This is the most complete Popular Work published on Homeo- 
pathic Medicine, and is especialy adapted for Emigrants 
und others, who are unable to obtain any Professional 
assistance, as it treats of all possible diseases, prescribing 
clearly the remedy, dose, and general treatment in each case. 


THE WORK IS DIVIDED INTO THREE PARTS. 

Parr I.—Consisting ofeighteen chapters, headed respectively:— 
General Diseases; Casual Diseases; Fevers; Skin Diseases; 
Affections of the Mind; Aflections of the Head; Affections of 
the Eyes; Affections of the Ears; Affections of the Nose; 
Atfections of the Face, Lips, and Jaws; Atfections of the 
‘Teeth, Gums, and Mouth; Affections of the Throat; Affections 
ot the Windpipe and Chest; Affections of the Stomach and 
Bowels, Affections of the Urinary aud Genital Organs; Diseases 
of Women; Treatment of Children. 

Parr If.—Consists of three chapters, headed :—Anatomy and 
Physiology; Hygiene and Hydropathy; and Materia Medica, 

Parr IIL. is on Domestic Surgery, and treats of Medical and 
Surgical Appliances; Dislocations and Luxations,and Fractures, 
Sphed which there is a Glossary of Medical Terms and a Copious 

ndex. 


London: Published by Janes Errs and Co., 48, Threadneedle- 
street; and 170, Piccadilly, 


By Dr. BARR MEADOWS, Physician (20 years) tothe National 
{ustitution for Diseases of the Skin. Ninth Edition, 2s. 6d. 


FE 2VETIONS ; Their Rational Treatment, 
Londou: G, Hixx, 154, Westminster Bridge-road, 


+ ~ 
4, CORNHILL.—PERILS ABOUND ON 
EVERY SIDW! WHE RAILWAY PASSENGERS AS- 
SURANUL COMPANY Jnsures against Accidents of all Kinds— 
on Land or Water, and las the Largest Invested Capital and 
Income, and Pays Yearly the Largest Amount of Compensation 
ot any Accidental Assurance Company. Apply, the Local Agents; 
or West-Kind Office, 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing-cross; 


or at Head Office. W. J. VIAN, Sec. 


ITREMANIE.—An easy and inexpensive 


method of decorating windows in churches, public build- 
ings, and private houses, by which may be produced the rich 
colouring and beantitul designs equal in appearance to real 
stained glass. Handbook of Designs and full Instructions, Is. 1d. 
Particulars post-free. Windows decorated to order from 3s. per 
foot. Sole inventors, J. BARNARD and SON, 233, Oxtford- 
street, London, W. 


KETCHING FROM NATURE: GOLDEN 


RULES. By WALTER CRAVEN. _ Practical Guide for 
Pencil and Crayon. Post-tree, Is. 2d.—Lucurrrizn, BAnBE, 
and Co., 60, Regent-street, W. All materials for out-of-door 
sketching. 


W. M. TURNER’S VIGNETTE 
‘ ¢ DRAWINGS, Cromolithographed from the originals in 
the National Gallery, by express permission. ‘he First Series 
Hight, in Portfolio, price 20s., just published. 
Guorey RKownxy and Co., 64, Oxtord-street, and 195, Piccadilly 
(Prince’s Hall), London, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. 


i The Pills purify the blood, correct all disorders of the 
liver, stomach, kidneys, and bowels, ‘The Ointment is unrivalled 
in the cure ot bad legs, old wounds, gout, and rheumatism. 


DVICE TO DYSPEPTICS.—Symptoms 

ot Dyspepsia and Indigestion, with cial advice as to 

Diet. “This little pamphlet appeals forcibly to those who have 

allowed the palate to decide everything for them, and have paid 

the inevitable penalty of their fol y’'—Globe. Sent for onestamp, 
J.-M. iotaAnns, Publisher, 92, Great Russell-street, London, 


ET A BOTTEE -DAY OF PERRY 


DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER.—It instantly relieves and cures 
severe scalis, burns, -#pritins, bruises, toothache, headache, 
pains in’ the side, joints, and limbs, all neuralgic and rheu- 
inatic pains. Taken internally enres at once coughs, sudden 
colds, cramp in the stomach, colic, diarrhoea, and cholera 
infantum, PAIN KILLER is the great honsehold medicine, 


and has stood the test of fifty years, A: hemi 
itat ls. 13d, und 2s, vd, fetal ny Cease oe er 


CULLETON'S Heraldic Office. Plain sketch, 3s. 6d.;.colours, 7s. 
The arms of man and wife blended. Crest engraved on seals, 
rings, books, and steel dies, xs. 6d. Gold seal, with crest, 20s. 
Solid Gold Ring, 18-carat, Hall-marked, with crest, 428. Manual 
of Heraldry, 400 Engravings, 3s. 94.—T. CULLETON, 25, Cran- 
bourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane), 


ULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of 

STATIONERY contains a Ream of the very best Paper and 
500) KEnyelopes, all stamped in the most elegant way with Crest 
and Motto, Monogram, or Address, and the engraving of steel 
Die included. Sent toany part for P.O. order—T. CULLETON, 
25, Cranbourn-street (coruer of St. Martin’s-lane). 


ISITING CARDS by CULLETON. 
Fifty best quality, 2s. 8d., post-free, including the 
Engraving of Copper-plate. Wedding Cards, 50 each, 50 Em- 
lossed Envelopes, with Maiden Name, 13s. 6d.—T. CULLETON, 
Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street, St. Martin’s-lane, W.C. 


LX0COLn’S-INN HERALDIC OFFICE, 


Established 45 Years. 
Addresses: GREAT TURNSTILE, LINCOLN'S-INN; 
76, QUEEN VICTORIA-STREET, CLTY. 


UGH BROS.’ ROYAL HERALDIC NOTE. 


‘The ne plus ultra of writing paper. In Cream and Pale Blue. 
Barone Box, containing paper and envelopes, assorted tints, 
2s. 6d.; by parcels post, 3s. uminated and Relief Stamping, 


(OR FAMILY ARMS _ (Lincoln’s-mn 


Heraldic Office) send Name and County. Sketch, 3s. 6d.; 
in Colours, 7s. 6d. Arms Painted, and Engraved on Seals, Dies, 
BOUK-PLATES, &. Grantsof Arms. MONOGRAM DIES. 


UGH BROS.—VISITING CARDS. Name 


Plate engraved in any style and 100 best [vory Cards, 4s. 6d. ; 
Lady's ditto, 5s. 6d. Invitations, Menus, Bull Programmes, &c. 
Solid 18-Carat Signet Rings, 42s., 50s., 57s. 6d., and upwurds. 


a BANNERS, Hatchments, Memorial 


Brasses, Medals, Livery Buttons, Corporate Seals and 
Dresses, Certificates and pi lee and every branch of En- 
graving and Painting. ILLUMINATED ADDRESSES.—PUGH. 


UGH BROS., HERALDIC ARTISTS, &e. 


Illustrated Price-List on SRE EAt om 
Addresses: GREAT TURNSTILE, LINCOLN’S-INN; 
76, QUEEN VICYORIA-STREET, CITY. 


W036. O/T AST 8 a Naa Ba. 


Awarded 
AMSTERDAM the 
EXHIBITION, 1883. GRAND 
DIPLOMA OF HONOUR 


HOCOLAT MENIER, in 3 Ib. and 41b 
PACKETS. 


For 
BREAKFAST, 
LUNCHEON, and SUPPER, 


HOCOLAT MENIER.—Awarded Twenty- 


Hight 
PRIZE MEDALS. 
Consumption annually 


exceeds 25,000,000 Lb, 
(HOrOrnet MENTIER. Paris, 
London, 
New York, 
Sold Everywhere. _ 


GOLD MEDAL, 
Calcutta Exhibition, 1884. 


YRY’S CARACAS COCOA 


“A most delicious and valuable 
article.’’—Standard. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 
(ocoa. Fees COCOA EXTRACT. 


FeRYs 


“Strictly pure, easily assimilated.’’— 
W. W. Sroppart, Analyst, tor Bristol, 
NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


QPRATI's PATENT 
MFt FIBRINE VEGETABLE 
2P°¢ CAKES, WITH BEETROOT. 
GEE EACH CAKE IS STAMPED 
GPRATI'S PATENT and a X. 
GPRATI'S PATENT, 8.E. 


Teas GE WELLS.—ROYAL 
KENTISH HOTEL (under New Management), 
Tariff and Boarding Terms of the Proprietor, 
J. R. Cumave. 


N OTICE.— Owing to a great pressure of 


business, Messrs. JAY have been unable to make an earlier 


) arrangement tor their PERIODICAL SALE; but they now 


otfer the following fashionable and useful component parts to a 
well-dressed Lady's Répertoire, at marvellously reduced prices. 


OSTUMES.—_FRENCH MODEL 


COSTUMES, made by Worth, Pingat, and others, offered 
during the season at from 50 to 60 guineas, reduced to 25 and 30 
guineas each. JAY'S. 


VARIETY of SILK COSTUMES, 


4 guineas each, including sufficient Silk for a Bodice (un- 
made), TAN SS 


RENADINE COSTUMES, from 1 guinea, 


including sufficient for a Bodice (unmade). 
JAY'S. 


“TIVRAVELLING and SEASIDE COSTUMES, 


made up in the best taste and excellent materials, £118s, 6d. 
each. JAY'S. 


\{ ANTLES.—LACE MANTLES, price 

6% guineas, late 20 guineas; and Paris Model Mantles of 

all kinds, expecially Ottoman, Sicilienne, and Gauze Velvets 
of the best models and ae penta proportionately cheap. 


LACK SILKS of every description reduced. 
in price, including Lyons Wigured Silks, at 2s. 9d. per 
yard. JAY'S, 


‘\HE BLACK STUFF DEPARTMENT, 


comprising every fashionable and useful fabric suited for 
the present and the coming ety reduced in prices, 


NCIDENTAL MILLINERY, HOSIERY, 
COLLARS, CUFFS, GLOVES, and all articles of a light 
description will be offered at panes prices, 


M°vURNING ORDERS attended to as 


usual, 


OTICE.—As the quantities are limited, no 
goods specially named in this announcement can be sent 
on approbation, 


JAY'S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT-STREET, W. 


([RELOAR’S 
BRUSssers CARPETS. 
BEST QUALITY, 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS, 
LOWEST PRICE. 
TRELOAR and S ONS, 
[UPGATE HILL. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural 
Jaws which govern the operations of digestion 
and nutrition, and by a careful application of 
the tine properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. 
Epps has provided our breakfast tables with » 
delicately-flavoured beverage which may save 
us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the 
judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until 
strong enough to resist every tendency to 
disease, Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever 
there isa weak point. @ may escape many 
a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame."’—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 


E PPS’S 
BREAKFAST) 


(oes. 


Sold in Packets (and Tins, $1b. and 11b,, for Export), labelled, 
JAMES EPPS and CO., HOMC@OPATHIC CHEMISTS. 
Also Makers of EPPS'S CHOCOLATE ESSENCE. 


OVERCOURT.—The CLIFF HOTEL, 


charmingly situated on high cliffs facing the German 
Ocean. Redecorated and refarnished throughout, and under 
entirely ».ew management. Beautiful sea promenade and spa, 
with reading and music rooms, Lawn-tennis courts, billiards, 
&c. Moderate terms. 
riday to Tuesday return tickets, 12s, 6d., first class, 
= Apply to Manageress_ 


AUG. 2, 1884 


PLEIN NATIONAL ITALIAN 


EXHIBITION of 1884, Open from APRIL to OCTOBER, 
peices ts aareial Arts, “Agriculture, Fine Arts, Souvenirs of 
the Political Renaissance of Italy, Gallery of Machinery in 
Motion, International Electrical Section ; Entertainments, 

Railway Fares at greatly Reduced Prices. 


URIN NATIONAL ITALIAN 


EXHIBITION of 188, Open from APRIL to. OCTOBER, 
Science. Industrial Arts, Agriculture, Fine Arts, Souvenirs of 
Shs Reid! ear at aac ethan” 

i ti e ; 
gat iatelway Fares at greatly Reduced Prices. 


URIN NATIONAL ITALIAN 


XHIBITION of 1884, Open from APRIL to OCTOBER, 
Puts Pa deetriad ‘Arts, Agriculture, Fine Arts, Souvenirs of 
the Political Renaissance of Italy, Gallery of Machinery in 
Motion, International Electrical Section; Entertainments. 

Railway Fares at greatly Reduced Prices, 


i Adee NATIONAL ITALIAN 


EXHIBITION of 1884, Open from APRIL to OCTOBER, 
. Science, Industrial Arts, Agriculture, Fine Arts, Souvenirs of 
the Political Renaissance of Italy, Gallery of Machinery in 
Motion, International Electrical Section ; Entertainments. 
Railway Fares at greatly Reduced Prices, 


fhe NATIONAL ITALIAN 


EXHIBITION of 1884, Open from APRIL to OCTOBER, 
Science. Industrial Arts, Agriculture, Fine Arts, Souvenirs of 
the Political Renaissance of Italy, Gallery of Machinery in 
Motion, International Electrical Section ; Entertainments. 

Railway Fares at greatly Reduced Prices. 


URIN NATIONAL ITALIAN 


EXHIBITION of 1884, Open from. APRIL to OCTOBER, 
Science, Industrial Arts, Agriculture, Fine Arts, Souvenirs of 
the Political Renaissance of Ituly, Gallery of Machinery in 
Motion, International Electrical Section ; Entertainments, 

Ruilway Fares at greatly Reduced Prices. 


\URIN NATIONAL ITALIAN 


EXHIBITION of 1884, Open from APRIL to OCTOBER, 
Science, Industrial Arts, Agriculture, Fine Arts, Souvenirs of 
the Political Kenaissance of Italy, Gallery ot Machinery in 
Motion, International Electrical Section: Entertainments. 

Railway Fares at greatly Reduced Prices, 


URIN NATIONAL ITALIAN 


EXHIBITION of 1884, Open from APRIL to OCTOBER. 
Science, Industrial Arts, Agriculture, Fine Arts, Souvenirs of 
the Political Renaissance of Italy, Gallery of Machinery in 
Motion, International Electrical Section; Entertainments, 

Railway Fares at greatly Reduced Prices. 


URIN NATIONAL ITALIAN 


EXHIBITION of 188+, Open from APRIL to OCTOBER. 
Science, Industrial Arts, Agriculture, Fine Arts, Souvenirs of 
the Political Renaissance of Italy, Gallery of Machinery in 
Motion, International Electrical Section; Entertainments. 

Railway Fares at greatly Reduced Prices. 


IX-LES-BAINS.—Cercle d’ Aix-les-Bains. 

Superb theatre. Concert, ball, card, and billiard saloons. 

Miltary bands, fetes, Italian and French Opéra-Comique. 
Symphony concerts, conducted by K. Colonne. 


IX-LES-BAINS.—Grand Hétel Europe. 

One of the most renowned in Europe. Patronised by the 

English elite. 300sunny chambers, Large gardens; Jawn-tennis. 
Tefined table. Bernascont, Proprietor. 


AlX-LES-BAINS, SAV OY. — Most 


important of Continental SulphurousSpas. Eleven hours 
from Paris. Rheumatism, sciatica, gout, and catarrh of the 
pharynx, larynx, and nasal passages eflicaciously treated. 


A MPSION-LES-BAINS.--Grand Hotel, 


Lake Geneva. Carbonated Ferruginous Waters. English 
doctor, i 


Steamers between Evian and Ouchy. Hotel’ Bus gratis, 
Balls, Casinos, &c. Prop.,G. GouLor4, ot Hotel Beau Site, Cannes, 


ADEN-BADEN. 


Old-renowned Alkaline Chior. Sod. Springs of 44°69 deg. OC, 
Chior. lithium Spring of preponderous contents. 

New Grand Ducal Bathing Establishment, THE FREDERIO 
BATHS. A model Institution, unique tor its perfection and 
elegunee. Open throughout the whole year. Pump-room, with 
the mineral waters of all the most renowned springs. Con- 
versation house, with splendid concert, ball, reading, re- 
staurant. and society rooms. Kétes and_amusements of every 
description. Most charming situation. Excellent climate. 


ADEN-BADEN.—Hotel de la Cour de 

Bade. A first-rate and large Establishment, with extensive 

gardens, Warm, mineral, and other Baths, (Not to be con- 
founded with hotel tucing the station.)—I, Zuscier, Manager. 


BADEN-BADEN. Hotel Victoria.—Virst 
class. Beautifully situated nearest the Conversation House 
and Fredericksbad. Sanitary arrangements perfec Accom- 
modution superior. Moderate charges.—l’. Grosuoiz, Propr. 


ADEN-BADEN.—Héitel de Russie. 
First-class Hotel, with large garden. Southern aspect. 
Place de la Promenade. Hydraulic litt to each floor. 
A. and G. Mogrscu, Proprietors. 


= 


ALE.—H6tel National, opposite Central 


Railway. Modern comforts. moderate prices. Rest in Bale. 
Dinners, Breakfasts, und Retreshments at Buftet prices. Break 
yeur journey here. English spoken.—Proprietor, R. Metsrer, 


OULOGNE.—University College. Rapid 

piperese in learning the French language. Kind treatment, 
healthy situation. Terns moderate. Apply to the Principal, 
Mr. Prarnier, tor tariff and references to English parents. 


RUGES.—HoOtel de Flandre. Established 

English reputation. Visitors are cautioned against being 

conducted to a house of similar name tucing the railway station, 
Rhine and Moselle wines for exportation.—BenseEx, Proprietor. 


RUSSELS.—Hotel de Univers. Agree- 

able central situation, Virst-class house, spaciousand airy, 

with exit to New Boulevard. Every comfort; excellent cookery; 
superior wines; moderate prices.—ScHoEFFTER-Wierrz, Propr. 


ALAIS.—HO6tel Dessin.—Sterne’s ‘‘ Senti- 

mentul Journey’’ was written here. Louis XVI. also 

ocoupied un apartment. It is a favourite hotel with English 
traveders seeking repose. Omnibus to boat and rail. 


IEPPE.—Hotel Royal, facing the sea. 

Superior first-class honse, worthily recommended. Nearest 

the sea. the casino, and bathing establishment. Table d'héte. 
Open all the year. Laxsonneux. Propr. 


ENEVA.—Hotel and Pension Belle Vue. 
Oldest reputation as first-class pension. Middle of large 
sheltered garden. Sanitury arrangements perfect. ‘Terms, 
5f.aday. Write for Prospectus to Jean Sarrer.in, Proprictur. 


ENOA.—Grand Hotel de Génes. First- 

A class House for Families and Tourists; away trom railway 

noise and odours of the port. Moderate charges. Highly 
recommended, Bonera l'nerus, Proprietors. 


(GEINDELWALD. — Hotel de l’Aigle- 


Noir. Old established family house. Pensi: n from 7 francs, 
Horses to the two Glaciers—guides unnecessary. Mr. Staru.y- 
Foxe is proprietor of the Hotel des Alpes, Menton. 


EIDELBERG.—Grand Hotel—Facing 
Railway ptation, First-class. Highly recommended. 
Charges moderate. 
Proprietor, Emm. THoma, 


EIDELBERG.—H6tel Prince Charles am 
Schloss.—First-class, nearest and finest view of the 
Castle. Same house, Hotel du Pavillon, Cannes. Litt, 
Proprietor, ELtMer, 


OMBURG, near Frankfort.—Ilétel de 

Hesse. First-class tavourite house. Best situation. Opposite 
the Springs and gardens. Every comfort. Rooms, zm. 50. Table 
d'hote. Restaurant in garden. * Frey, Proprietor. 


NTERLAKEN, SWITZERLAND.—Grand © 


Hotel Victoria. One of the largestand best on the Continent, 
Full view of the Jungtrau. 300 rooms, Lift, electric light, Jawn- 
tennis, Arrangements. Balls, concerts.—E. Rucurt, Propiietor, 


AUSANNE.—Hotel Gibbon. View of 

4 Lake Geneva and Alps. Splendid garden, Shady terraces, 

Where Gibbon wrote his Declineund kajt of the Roman Empire, 
Draivage perfect, Favourable terms.—Euine Rirrex, Propr. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


AUSANNE—English and American 


Chemist. 17, Rue St. Pierre. English and American 
Fetent Medicines. Homoopathy, Mineral Waters. English 
spoken. 


UCERNE.—Grand Hétel de l’Europe, 

Magnificent mountain view, on the borders of the Lake; 

150 chambers, south aspect. Boating, fishing, bathing. 
Omnibus to rail and boat. Bucourn-Vunner, Proprietor. 


UCERNE (near to).—Burgenstock Hotel. 
Lake ot Four Cantons. 3720 ft. altitude. Grand scenery. 
Views of Alps and Lake. Recommended by medical authorities, 
Home comtorts. Satisfactory tariffs. Bucune Durer, Propr. 


| UCERNE.—Hotels Schweitzerhof and 

Lucernerhof. High reputation. Recommended. Always 
open. Facing steam-bout pier. Near station, Gothard Railway. 
Lift, American system, at Lucernerhot. Hauser lrenss, Prop. 


UCHON.—Grand Hotel Richelieu, 

opposite the Thermal Establishment. Frequented by 
Royalty and the highest nobility and gentry. Splendid scenery, 
First-class arrangements. L. Hsrrape, Proprietor, 


ILAN.—H6tel Grande Bretagne, and 

Reichmann, First-class Hotel; most central of the town. 

Entirely renovated very comfortable house. The English Consul 
is resident here. Rosst and AMBnosErri, Proprietors. 


APLES.—Grand Hétel, Naples. Opened 

January, 1882. Managed by A. HAUSER (a member of 

the Hauser tamily of the Schweitzerhot and Lucerne:hof, Hotel 
Giessbach, &c., in Switzerland), 


A PLES.—Royal Hotel maintains its 


reputation as a superior first-class louse, under the 
ersonal supervision of its tounder and owner, Mr. Capruni, an 
uglish resident for several years. 


ICE.—Grand Hotel de Rome., This very 


superior establishment, conducted fifteen years by Mrs. 
Palmieri, who is English, is transterred trom the Promenade des 
Anglais to a healthy, sheltered spot, uninfluenced by sea or 
sewers. Grand garden; magnificent panorama, All sunny 
rooms. Unsurpassed kitchen. English sanitary arrangements. 
Home comforts. Reasonable terms, Arrangements made, Umuni- 
bus at trains, Tariffon application to Mrs. Patmient, 


Ost=* Dz. 
SEA-BATHING. BELGIUM. 


The finest sea-~bathing and the most frequented watering-plucoe 

on the Continent. pummer residence of their Majesties the 
KING AND QUEEN OF THE BELGIANS, 
The Season is open from June t to October. 

Splendid Kursval and magnificent Digne. Daily concerts and 
dances at the Kur: aal, two orchestras, g and balls at the Casino, 
grand regatta, pigeon-shooting, races, circus, varied tétes, 

heatre, Casino, Bark Leopold, Seu-bathing under the control 
ot the town of Ostend. 


STEND.— Hotel Fontaine. Excellent 


first-class hotel, near the sea and Casino, old-established 
reputation with the English who visit Ostend. Terms moderate, 
Special arrangements made. VPassengers cautioned against 
deception of hotel touters on board. 


STEN D.—Hotel de la Plage. Tirst- 

class extra family hotel near Kursaal, English Church, 
and bathing machines. Renowned cuisine. eeany apartments, 
I. and O. ‘Thoma, Proprietors. Tarilf on application, 


STEND.—Grand Hotel d’Ostende on 

the Digue, near Kursaal, and bathing machines. First- 

class hotel, restaurant, Glacier ler ordre. Proprs, Matson 
Manrcua, and EB. Waurers, of Brussels, 


STEND.—Grand Hotel Continental. 

First class hotel, one ot the largest in Belgium. Facing 

sea-bathing stution, next the Kursaal, Wnglish spoken. Table 
d'hote, restaurant, billiards, Cercle d’Ostende (Ulub). 


UCHY, Lausanne.—Hétel Beau Rivage. 

First-class extra. Grand view of Lake and Alps, Soirées 

dansantes. Concerts, Satistactory arrangements. Winter pen- 
sion. Apply for Tariff to Marrin Rorenacut, Director, 


ARIS.—Hotel Meurice, Rue de Rivoli, 
opposite the Tuileries Gardens, full south, High-class 
Family Hotel. Excellent couking, superior wines, ifet 
litt on each floor. H, Suenarten, Proprietor, 


Rome. 
HOTEL DU QUIRINAL. 


B. Guecensunn and Co. 


YRIN.—Grand Hotel Europe, opposite 


King’s Palace, Grand-square, Castello. Reputation for 
modern comforts. 150 roums. Baths, litt, omnibus. Moderate 
charges, Concessionaires Grand Kestaurant ab Exhibition, 


ETLIBERG, near ZURIOH. 


Hotel and Pension. 4000 deg. altitude. Unrivalled 
climatic resort. Hnglish Divine service 
A. Lanpry, Proprietor. 


ENICE.—Grand Hoétel d’Italie.—On the 


Grand Canal, close to the Square of St. Marc. Renowned 
restaurant and brasserie adjoining the hotel. Substantial and 
generous fare, Bauer Guonwary, Proprietor. 


ILLENEUVE, Lake of Geneva.—Hétel 


Byron, near Castle of Chillon. ‘Bus to boat and rail, 
Pension frum 8 francs. Gardens, lawn-temnis, cricket, billiards, 
Church Service in Hotel, J. AgMippent, Proprietor, 


IESBADEN.—English Hotel and Baths. 


First-class hotel, newly rebuilt and fitted up with every 
modern comfort. In proximity to the Kurhaus (casino), the 
promenades, and facing the Hot Springs (Kochbrunnen), Well 
aud comfortably furnished faumuy apartments, single rooms 
trom 2 marks per day. Arrangements for hourd. Table d'hote, 
Most elegant imineral-water baths and drinking-hall, Pe ee 
direct from the principal spring, the Kochbruinen. On y hotel 
in the town with a lift. Winter arrangements. Hot-air heating. 

Proprietor, 'T'. Berruoip, Vve. 


U RIC H.—Hotel Habis, First Class, 
opposite Railway Station, Modern comfort with moderate 
charges. Recommended to Inglish and American travellers; 
arrangements fora stay. Address, Hapis-Reutrincen, Proprietor, 


TALIAN WINES, Pure and Natural. 


English taste. Buro!o-Asti ceperieling)y Chianti, Capri, Kc. 
Red and White. Having a distinct type, akin to Burgundy and 
Sherry. Greater body and strength, and cheaper than Fiench 
wines. Forwarded tree to London in Ussks of 100 litres and 
Cases of twelve dozen. Address—VINCENT, TEJA, and CO., 
Wine Growers and Bankers, Turin, Agents to the Union Bunk 
of London. 


po BITTERWATER, BOHEMIA. 
THE OLDEST AND MOST VALUABLE SPRING, 
THE BEST STOMACHIC, APERLENT, 
Anton Uxsricu, Son of the Founder, 


Swiss BITTERS from ALPINE PLANTS. 
Stomachic and Sanitary Cordial ; from a hygienic standpoint, 
as important as beer or wine. Cosmopolitan reputation.—A, I’, 
Dennuey, Manuf., Interlaken, Branch at Zurich, Paris, Milan, 


ERMOUTH.—Francesco Cinzano and Co. 


Vermouth, combination Asti Wine and Alpine herbs, with 
quinine, Refreshing. tonic, and digestive. OL Wine Merchants, 
and F, CINZANO and CO., Corso Ke Umberto, 10, Turin. 


VALUABLE DISCOVERY for the HAIR. 


If your hair is turning grey, or white, or falling off, use 
“The Mexican Hair Renewer,” tor it will positively restore in 
every case Grey or White Hair to its original colour, without 
leaying the disagreenble smell of most * Restorers.”” It makes 
the hair charmingly beaw itul, as well as promoting the growth 
of the hair on ala spots, where the panes are not decuyed. 
“The Mexican Hair Renewer "is sold by Chemists and Per- 
fumers every where, at Js. bd. per Lottle. 


[PLORILINE. For the Teeth and Breath. 
1s the best Liquid Dentrifice in the world; it thoroughly 

cleanses partially-decayed teeth from all parasites or living 

“animalculey,” leaving them pearly white, imparting a delight 

fu) fragrance to the breath. The Fragrant Floriline removes 

jnstantly all odours arising from @ foul stomach or, tobacco 

sineke, being pee composed of honey, soda, and extracts of 

sweet herbs and plants, it is 

and as harmless as sher 

every where, at 2s, 6d. per Vottle, 


it rtectly delicious to the taste, 
A oid by Chemists und Perfumers 


NEWS 


HE GREAT SALE : 
at 
PETER ROBINson’s 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT-STREET, 


GENUINE REDUCTION 


in all Departments, 
for the JULY SALE, 


[AN TLES. 


The Rich and Handsome Mantles for 
which our House stands pre-eminent have all been 
considerably reduced. 
Jackets of Various Materials, 
Waterproof Travelling Cloaks, the New Goodwood Waterproof, 
Seal Jackets and Paletots, Pur-Lined Cloaks. 
Natural Fur Capes of various kinds. 


(oer eis. 
Useful and Fashionable Costumes 
are murked down to very low. prices, 
in Silk, Lace, Grenadine, Merveilleux, Suruh, Cashmere, 
beautifully garnis 
in Black, Greys, and Neutral Shades. 


B*Y THE YARD. 
Rich and excellent wearin 
Black Silks, Merveilleux, Surah, Satins, Velvets, Gauze, &c, 


LACK MATERIALS. 


One of the Largest Stocks in London, 
and the most varied, All reduced in price. 


ALSO 
parcy GINGHAMS, Printed Cambrics, 


Zephyr Lawns, &e, 
Parasols, Gloves, Hosiery, Fichus, Underclothing, &o. 


LL MOURNING ARTICLES 
AKU CONSIDERABLY REDUCED. 


rn a 
MOUssING ORDERS 
during the SALE 
will receive the usual carctul and prompt attention, 
Travelling Assistants ure always kept in readiness to pr: 
at once to any part of the Country 
(no matter the distance) with Goods, and to take orders, 


NEXPENSIVE MOURNING, as well as 
’ 
the Richest Qualities, is supplied, 
on advantageous terms, 
to Families and their Servants. 


PpETEs ROBINSON'S 
COURT AND GENERAL MOURNING 
Ww 


REHOUSE, 
LREL', LONDON, 


256, REGEN 
pee ROBINSON, OXFORD-STREET. 
ANNUAL SUMMER SALE of 


Silks, Dresses, Mantles. Costumes, Hose, Gloves, Lace, Trim- 
mings, Furs, Drapery, &c. 

On account of the preparations for rebuilding a portion of the 
Oxtord-street premises, all Summer and Surplus stock will be 
re-marked to clear eend ot July. 

Write for Circular of Particulars. 


PETES ROBINSON, OXFORD-STREET. 


GIUKS. 
(COLOURED AND BLACK SILKS, 
VELVETS, AND BROCADE. Per Yard. 
Eatra Rich Black silks and Satins of fine make, 
from 3s. 11d, to £0 8 6 
China Silks, in pieces of 20 yards the piece .. myer She i) 


Chinese Embroidered Silks to match. 


(jOLOURED SATINS, very fine face, 
specially cheap on os - . .. 20 2 8 
Biack Poult de Sole, worth 3s. Gd... a. s + O26 
Black Ottoman Satins .. ve a . an + 026 
] LACK SATIN BROCADES, usually 
sold ats. 11d... as es .. . .. + £0 4 6 
Bright Surah silks (Black) oe ee ve OvU DE 


Rich Black Brocaded Gauze Velvets .- ar ti «. 0 
These Velvets are 22 inches wide, and usually sold at 11s, 6d. 


ATIN GROUND BROCHE VELVETS 


(Black) .. ws on os +. . .. £0 5 6 
Rich Brocaded Velvets, embracing all the new colours, 
in two shades, usually sold at 15s. 6d, ak 0 2 3 


This appties only to lengths under six yards. 


OLOURED OTTOMAN SILKS, 19 in. 

wide, unassoited —., i na a0 is +» £0 1 3} 
Coloured ‘I'will-iaced All-Silk Sutins, usually sold at = 

. 26 


8. 6d... . . . . . . . 


af RESS MATERIALS. 
£8. d, 


Cream-coloured Richly-embroidered Alsatian Lawn 
Robes, double quantity of wide embroidery 
cach 4s, $d... 168. 9d., and 

Finely-worked Cashmere Robes in Black and all the 


018 9 


new shades of Hrown, Bronze, Grey, Dark Green, 
Navy, Drab, &c., extra quantity of embroidery 
exch 1 1 6 


COMPOSI'L'E ROBES, 20yardsin each; a great novelty, 
in every combination of style and colour, all 
Wool .. oe o° o o. oe -. each 

Dress Lengths of Fine French Merinos, in all the pre- 
vailing colours, double width, per yard .. ae 

Very Fine Irench Cashmeres, very wide, per yard, 2s. 


apd ne vs . . an ae - 028 
ANNUAL SUMMER SALE. 
per ee ROBINSON, OXFORD-STREET. 


4 HIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS, 


Great improvements have becen made in the manufacture 
ot Ford's Eureka Shirts, ce ebrated for their superior fitting. 
Six tor . 4us., 5s., sent by parcels post free to your door, Write 
tor LUustrated self-measnre and all particulars ree by post. 

Rt. FORD and Cv., 41, Poultry, London, 


{GIDIUS.—The only FLANNEL SHIRTS 


thatnever shrink in washing—not if washed 100 times. 
Made in mixed colours, greys, drabs, browns, We., 14s. 6d.; three 
for 398. 6d., by parcels post paid. Write tor patterns and self- 
measure, “Zo be had only of RK. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, 
London. 


Tt EAL, and SON’S 
NEW SPRING MATTRESS. 

(As Exhibited at the Health Exhibition.) 
Warranted guod and serviceable ut a very moderate price. 
Btt., Wss.; 8ft. Gin., 328.5 4 tb., 36s.; 4 ft. Gin., 40s, 

A Catalogue of Bedsteadsand Furniture, with 900 Designs, and 


ice-List of Bedding, free, by post. 
ee 195 to 198, MODTEN LA M-COURT-ROAD, w. 


QIRST-CLASS FURNITURE. Lowest 
Prices. Newest CARPETS, SILKS, DRESSES, &c. 


Patterns and Parcels Free, 
Ty, VENABLES aud SUNS, Whitechapel, London, BE. 


S IBBERSFIELD HALL, FARNDON, 
CHESHIRE, 
This Wanting Establishment or Stud Farm, within easy reach 
of Sir Watkiu'san@the Cheshire hounds, comprises a handsome 
and commotion: Residence. in the choicest part of the county, 
and in proximity to the Duke of Westminster's estates, about 
seven diiles trom Chester and tlirce trom Broxton railway 
tious. 
Bee rtones contains four entertaining and eleven bed and 
dressing rooms, billiard-room, large gardens and  pleasure- 
grounds, excellent stabling and agricu tural out-buildings, in- 
cluding also seventeen loose boxes and shippens for eighteen 
cows, together with all or purt oi 60 ncres of very fine old pas- 
ture ise, wel LoOe paddocks, with ie boxes, sheds, &c,. 
trance lodge, and two very superior cottages. 
ae moderate to desirablé tenant, or the property would be 
Bolt. : 
For terms apply to Messrs. CHURTON, ELPHICK, and CO,, 
Chester. 
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(KNIGHT OF THE ORDER OF LEOPOLD OF BELGIUM, 
KNIGHT OF THE LEGION OF HONOUR) 


LJ68T- Brown 


Cr i Vee OrLu 


THE PUREST, THE MOST EFFICACIOUS. 
THE MOST PALATABLE, 'THE MOST DIGESTIBLE. 

Proved by thirty years’ medical experience to be 

THE ONLY COD-LIVER OIL 
which produces the full curative effects in 
CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST, 
THROAT AFFECTIONS, GENERAL DEBILITY, 
AND WASTING DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 


GEE CT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


SIR G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D., 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital, 
“The 


value of Dr. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OLL as a thera- 
peutic agent in a nuniber of diseases, chielly of an 
exhaustive character, has been admitted by the 
worldot medicine; but, iInaddition, I have found 
it a remedy of great power in the treatinent of 
many Alfections of the Throat and Larynx, 
especially in Consumption of the latter, where it 
Will sustain lite when everything else fails,” 


DR, SINCLAIR COGHILL, 
Physician Royal National Hospital for Consumption, Ventnor, 


“ * ‘ 

have convinced myself that in ‘'ubercular 

and the various forms of Strumous Disease, Dr. 

DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN CUD-LIVER 

OLL possesses greater therapeutic elticacy than 

any other Cod-Liver Oil with which Io am 

acquainted. It was especially noted, ina large 

number of casesin which the patients protested 

they had never been able to retain or digest other 

Cod-Liver Oil, that Dr, DI) JONGIUS OLL was 

not only tolerated, but taken readily, and witls 
marked benefit. 


DR, HUNTER SEMPLE, 
Physician Hospital for Diseases of the uroat and Chest. 


46 
I have long been aware of the great 
reputation enjoyed by the LIGH'T-BKOWN 
COD-LIVER OLL introduced into medical prac- 
tice by Dr, DI JONGH, and haverecommnended 
it with the utmost confidence. I have no hesi- 
tation in stating my opinion, thatit possesses all 
the qualities of a good and etticient medicine. Ita 
taste is by no means disagreeable, and mighteyen 
becalled pleasant. [have found Dr. DE JONGH'S 
O1L nets useful in cases of Chronic Cough, and 
especiallyin Laryngeal Disease complicated with 
Consumption.” 


JOSEPH J, POPK, Esq., M.R.C.S., 
Late Staff-surg., Army, Prof. of Hygiene, Birkbeck Institutions 


6 . * * 

I found during my Indian experience 
thatthe worth and characterot Dr, DW JONGH'S 
LIGH'T-BROWN COD-LIVIER OLL remained un- 
changed by tropical heat or foreign climate, and 
it was, from its uniformity of character, particu- 
larly adapted tor long-continued administration. 
The value of thydro-carbons’ In all debilitated 
states ot thesystem is now becomin thoroughly 
recognised; and it is, without doubt, from the 
animal oils and fats, rather than from their vege« 
tablo substitutes, that we may hope to derive the 
surest benefit. 'Vhe Oil of Dr. DE JONGH places 
ineveryone’sreach areliable and valuableremedy, 
one that cannot be too widely recognised.” 


DR, DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL, 
issold ONLY in cupsuled Impentan Half-Pints, 2s, id.; Pints, 
4s.9d.; Quarts, vs.; by all Chemistsand Druggists in the World. 


SOLE CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., 


210, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 
OavTion.—Reject substitutes offered solely for extra profit. 


4 
TL EMARE’S GLYCERINE 
4 PREPARATIONS, 
Glycerine in its various ways is now being 
Kindo by all the greatest physicians of the. 
d Ay on account of its MARVELLOUS HEAL 
ING PROPERTIES, 


[LP4nes GLYCERINE CORDIAL. 


EMARE'S GLYCERINE CORDIAL 


for the 
THROAT, LUNGS, ‘OMACH, 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
DYSPEPSIA, IMPAIRED DIGESTION, 
ane 
Internal Inflammation of any kind, 

For Ladies and Children it is most ace 
ceptable, being so delicious, and therefore 
totally different to the many nauseous com- 
pounds now sold. 

Amost perfect preparation. Of all Chemists. 
Price 1s. and 2s. 6d. 


LEMRe's GLYCERINE LOZENGES. 
EMARE’S GLYCERINE LOZENGES. 


A strong aperient so carefully prepared and 
assimilated with Glycerine that not the 
slightest pain or tearing sensation is caused 
by their action, the Glycerine so softening and 
healing the internal parts that not the least 
feur of unpleasantness need be felt. Being 
also nice to the tuste, can be taken Serenity 
Pe aanee and Children. In Boxes, 1s, 1} 
and 2s. 


LFMARe’s PETROLEUM CREAM, 
[Eas PETROLEUM CREAM. 


Amarvellous compound of PETROLEUM 
and GLYCERINE, the two greatest healing 
properties known to science, mand which alone 
cure ory kind of skin complaint. 

SIR ERASMUS WILSON prescribes this 
Cream as theonly true and correct remedy for 
Excema, &c. ‘Testimonials are coming in 
every day giving details of its great efficacy. 

NO SKIN AKPFEOTION ot any kind will 
withstand the eflect of this compound. It is 
sweetly scented for special uses, such as for 
Ladies and Children, Of all Chemists, price 


1s. and 2s, 6d. 
EMARE’S GLYCERINE 


PREPARATIONS. 
All Chemists know of these Preparations, and 
we shall feel obliged by your insisting upon 
having them, and no other, 
iWholesale only, 
LEVIGNE and CO.,, 
19, Newman-passage, Newman-street, 
London, W, 


UDA VERITAS.—GREY HAIR restored 


by this specific; after which it grows the natural colour, 
nobgrey. Unequalled as a dressing. 1t causes growth, urrests 
falling, and [V's use defies detec on The most harmless and 
effectual restorer extant, One trial will convince it has no 
equal, Price lus. 6d., of all Chemists and Huirdressers. Tes- 
timonials free. Agents, R. HOVIENDEN und SONs, London, 


OLDEN HAIR.—Robare’s AUREOLINE 


produces the beautiful golden colour so much admired, 
Warranted perfectly harmless. Price 5s. td. and 10s. 6d., of all 
principal Perfumers and Chemists throughout the world. 
Agents, KR. HOVENDEN and SONS, London. 


- x . n 
ROFESSOR BROWNE and ELLIOTT’S 
TONIC LO'TION, an unequalled Restorer of the Hair, 
arresting the fall, and imparting a healthy and natural growth 
to the roots. It will produce the hair on bald patches, whiskers, 
moustaches, and eyebrows. Price, 8s. 6d., 5s, 6d,, 10s. 6d., and 
2is., free by post.—47 and 120, Fenchurch-street, London, B.C. 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM, 


IL at @ 

LA é ae Sure, safe, and effectual. No restraint 
GOUT of diet required during use, 

PILLS. a Chernists, at 1s. 1jd. and 28, 9d. per 


EATING’S POWDER. — Kills _ bugs, 
moths, fleas, and all insects (perfectly unrivalled), 
Harmless to everything bit insects. ‘lins, 6d. and Is, 
NURSE EDDA’S BABY SOOTHER is unequal in relieving 
infants erora arines wind, colic. Guaranteed no narcotic (an 
¢] ‘ecure). 
Bbpotntely fe 1s. per Bottle. Free, 12 stamps. 
THOMAS KEATING, St, Paul’s, London, 
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NEW MUSIC. 
(CHAPPELL and ©O.’S New and ‘Popular 


SONGS. 
MOTHER (in C; D, and EK). Words by 
FOR. Weather yor P MOSEL wee 
T VESPERS. Pe. LOST. 
A HESPERUS. P. LOSTL 
At VESPERS (in four keys). P. TOSTI. 


s 


VV Seee MEMORY DWELLS. ISIDORE 
DE LARA. 


Price 2s. each net, postage free.” 
Cuarrentand Co,,50, New Bond-street, W.; and 15, Poultry, E.C. 


C {ITAPPELL and CO.’S New and Popular 

/ DANCE MUSIC. : 

yA MIRWOHL. New Waltz. C. LOWTHIAN. 

ror SEULE. New Valse. L. WHEELNR. 

GE BREEZE POLKA. L. WHEELER. 

M°X AMOUR WALTZ. BUCALOSSI. 
» AND O. POLKA. BUCALOSSI. 


Price 2s, each net, postage free. 
N AY I HAVE THE PLEASURE? 
Cuaerett, and Co,, 50, New Bond-street, W.; and 15, Poultry, E.C. 


Waltz. MARIE BANCROFT. 


YHAPPELL and CO. have on, view every 
/ description of PIANOFORTES by the. best makers, re- 
turned trom hire, to be SOLD at grea duced prices for cash, 
or may be purchased on the Three-Year ystem. 
CHAPPELL PIANOFORTES, from 15 guineas, 
COLLARD PIANOFORTES, from.35 guineas. 
ERARD PIANOPORTES, from 35 guineas. _ 
BROADWOOD PIANOFORTES, from 35 guineas. 


HAPPELL and CO’S STUDENT'S 


PIANOFORTES, from 16 guineas. 


(eat ren and COS PIANINOS, 


a) with Check Action, from 20 gnineas. A 


( {HAPPELL. and CO.’S. TRON-FRAMED 
/ OBLIQUE and COTTAGE PIANOFORTES for Ocean 
Steamers and Extreme Climates, from 36 to 64 guineas. 


{HAPPELL and CO. have on View Grand 
Pianofortes from 50 to 25) guineas. 
50, New Bond-street; and 15, Poultry. 


NHARLES HALLE’S PRACTICAL 
/ PIANOVORTE SCHOOL, 
New Edition, the two irst Sections enlarged. 
CITARLES HALLE’S NEW PIANOPORTE TUTOR, 
he best and most useful Vator ever published, * 
Fousyru Brorarns, 2724, Regent-cireus, London; and 
122 and 124, Deansgute, Manchester, 


| ) ALMAINE’S PIANOS Half Price, from 
£1 AU MAINES AMERICAN ORGANS from £5. All 
ited for ten years; carriage free, and all risk 
jest terms arranged. Mstablished 100 years. 
91, Finsbury-pavement, City, E.C. 


fullcom 
tasen, 1 


| eee PIANOS.—Messrs. ERARD, of 

t Marlborough-street, London, and 13. nede Mail, 
Vauris, o her Majesty and the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, CAUTION the Public that Pianofortes are being sold bear- 
ing the name of * Mrard’ which are not of their manufacture. 
Vor information as to anthenticity apply at 18, Great Mavl- 
horough-st., where new Vianos can be obtained from 50 guineas. 


Ix 


PPARDS PIANOS. — COTTAGES, from 
50 guineas. 
OBLIQUT i ear 85 guineas, 
GRAN Ds, from 125 guineas. 


JB. CRAMER and CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 
I HENRY PARKER'S, New 


ERUSALEM. 
© sone. “Sune with the greatest siecéss hy Signor Poli at Mr. 


George Watts ond Madame Christine Nilsson’s Concerts ut the 
Itoyal Albert Hall, 


ERUSALEM. HENRY PARKER’S very 
e effective Song. Written by Nella; is published in three 
Keys, E flat, I, an! G, with ad lib. accompaniments for Organ 
and Harp, Price ts. net. 


N\HE GOLDEN PATH. HENRY 

PARKER’S New Song. Sung by Miile. Tremelli, with 
much success, at Mr. George Watts's Concert at the Royal 
Albert Hall. Published in D, BE, F, and G, with Harmonium 
and Piano accompaniments. 


MYXHE GOLDEN PATH. “HENRY 

PARKER'S New Song, written by.Nella. was sung by 
Miss Hope Glenn, and inost favourably received, at Madame 
C wristiie Nilssun’s Grand Evening Concert at the Royal Albert 
Hull, Price 2s. net, 


N VAIN. « F. H. COWEN’S New Song. 


Written by G. Clifton Bingham. Sung by Madame Klvu- 
wellat Mr. George Watts’s «Grand Evening Concert ab the Royal 
Albert’ Hall, and was very much admired. Published in F, G, 
A, and B flat. 2s. net. 


HE TURRET CHIMES: JACQUES 
BLUMENTHAL ’S new and greatly admired song, Written 
by Nella. Vublished in B flat, C,andD, 2s. net. 


yeoee WATSON’S New Songs. 
a “OME FATRIES. 
Ae eae SUE. » ! 


Fach Song published in three keys, and price 2s. net.” 


A H. BEHREND’S New Songs. 
Gace D'AMOUR. 
(QUEEN OF LASSTES, 


Cou pove | for and sung by Signor Foli. 


Hach song is published 
in three keys. 


Price 2s. net. 


Gichos DENZA’S ADMIRED NIQW 
k SONGS. 


G OLDEN STARS. 
= keys. 
{TAR OF MY HEART. 


four keys. Each 2s, net. 


Published in three 


Published in 


NEW SONGS. 


CR 


ADERS' 


nor BF 


Se SONG. Desmond Ryan. Sung by 
8. nev. 


THE FREE COMPANION. Ralph Horner, 2s. net, 
THE SEA SHELL. EmmaSt. John. 2s, net. + 


THE VOL Hermann Klein. 2s. net. : i 
BY THE SEA. Sung by Miss Butterworth. Mark Gould. 


2s. net. 
THREE DESTINIES, Sung by Mr. Maas. Louis Engel. 


zs, net. 


N ia SENTINEL, CAROLINE 
oh LOWTIHTAN’S Latest Song, will fully sustain the popu- 
javity of this tulented Composer. Words by Cecil Lorraine, 
Published in B flat, C, and E flat. 2s. net. 


J. 


BR. CRAMER 


21, REG 


and 
ebvKELT, LONDON, W. 
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NEW MUSIC. 


QIGURD. Grand Opera, in Four Acts, 
\ SYER. Performed with the greatest possibie suc- 
c and at the Royal Ituian Ope Now ready, the 
complete Opera, with Indio Words. price : also. Cramer's 
aor of Airs, price 2s. euch; and Lamothe's Sigurd Waltz, 
price 2s. 


Boosry and (©o., 295 
CiapPeLy and Oo., 


Regent-street; and 
|, New Bond-street. 


MUSIC FOR THE SEASIDE. 
Tee CAVENDISH MUSIC BOOKS. 


: Trice 1s. each —LBoosry and Co,, London, j 
‘Yo be had of every Musicseller in the United Kingdom, 


[* THIS COULD ONLY BE. 
‘Fk -THIS: -COULD~ONLY BE. 


Song by the Composer of ‘* Daddy.’ This day. 
Bousry and Co., 295, Regent-strect. 


PHE MOST SUCCESSFUL SONGS OF 
GWINGING. By CECILE HARTOG. 
NEVER TO KNOW. By MARZIALS. 
PADDY. By BEHREND. 

QNEY ONCE MORE. By F. L. Morn. 

AXOING TO MARKET, By L. DIEHL. 


2s. eatch.—Boosry and Co,, 295, tegent-street. 


ORNER and SOHN’S PIANOFORTES. 


GRANDS, 120 and 150 guineas. 


New 


Price 2s. 


Song. 


COTTAGES , 75, and 80 guineas. 
Subject to a liberal discount for GASH, or can be purchased on 
the THREE-YEARS' SYSTEM. Price-List on application, 
SOLE AGENTS, 
BOOSEY and CO., 295, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 
iT MEAN TO WAIT FOR JACK! 
i By COTSFORD DICK. 2s, net. 
\I1IC-A-CHOC. Waltz. 
“4 By J. G@, MONTEFIORE. 2s, net, 
iY ARITANA. | Fantasia. 
By GEORGE FREDERICK WEST. 2s. net. 
HILPERIC. Fantasia. 
_._ By GEORGE, FREDERICK WEST. 2s, net. 
Roserr Cocks und Co., New Burlington-street, London. 
W. 


NOTICE! 
MORLEY and CO. (the Publishers of 


188: 
By CIRO PINSUTI. 
THEO. BONHEUR. 


THI CONQUERORS. By 
TILL THE BREAKING OF ''HE DAY. By PINSUTT. 
DVYLLY'S REVENGE. By HENRY PONTET) 


Keys for all Voices, Order everywhere, 24 stamps cach. 
W. Mortry and Co., 269. Regent-st., W.; and70, Upper-st., N. 


| FREE INGTON and CO. 


ELECTRO PLATE. 
SILVER PLATE. 
CLOCKS and BRONZES, 


[eeING EON: and. CO. 
TESTIMONTAL PLATE, 
CUTLERY. &c. 
Iustrated Catalogues post-free. i 
ELKINGTON and CO., 22, Regent-st. ; or 42, Moorgate-st., City. 


OHN BROGDEN, 


ART GOLDSMITH. 
GOOD LUCK HORSESHOE 
22-CARAT GOLD WEDDING RINGS. 
PROTECTED BY REGISTERED 'TRADE-MARK. 
6, GRAND HOTEL-BUILDINGS, CHARING-ClhiOss. 


ALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES 


are A tet all others. Prize Medals—London, 1862; 
Paris, 1867. Silver Watches, from £4 4s.; Gold, from £6 6s. Price- 
Lists sent free.—77, Cornhill ; and 230, Regent-street. 


Ve ees and’ Sitios Ne SAS Nia 
CILURCH BELLS. with littings and Frames, 
Founders of many vt the 
BES KNOWN PEALS 
in England and the Oolonies, including the 
BEACONSFIELD MUMORTAL PBAL, 1884. 

Est mates and Plans on application, 

BELL FOUN DRY (Ustha. 174s), 217, Whitechapel-road, London 


EWEL ~“ ROBBERIES PREVENTED. 
eJ J. TANN’S ANCHOR RELIANCE SAFES have never 


failed to resist the attempts of the most determined burgls 
Hire-Resisting Safes, £553. Lists free.—11, Newgate-street, E.C. 


CHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 
- Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocc Powder. 
Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa, with e ot Fat-extracted. 
Four times the strength of Cocoas Thicken t Weakened with 
Arrowroot, Starch, &c.,.and in 1 heaper. i 
The faculty nounce it the most nutritious, pertectly digest- 
ive Beverage tor * BREAKFASI, LUNCHEON, or SUPPER.” 
Keeps for years in all Climates. Requires no Cooking. <A tea- 
spoonful palcfast-Cup costing less than a halfpenny. 
In Air-Ticht Tins. Is. td., 38., &c., by Chemists and Grocers, 
H. SCHWEITZER and CO., 10, Adam-street, Strand, W.O. 


OORWICK’S BAKING POWDER. 
For BREAD, Far superior to yeast. 


PBorwicr’s BAKING POWDER. 


Tor CAKES. Saves eggs and butter. 


PBorwicws BAKING “POWDER. 


For PASTRY.» Sweet, light, and digestible, H 


ORWICK’S - BAKING... POWDER, 
For PUDDINGS. Used by thousands of familics. ' 


SE ety 


ASTIBILIOUS 
puis. 


ANTIBILIOUS PIII, 


(CREE 
YOR LIVER. 


Coe S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


FOR BILE, 


((00RLE's ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


FOR INDIGUSTION, 


Coe. ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
FOR HEARTBURN. 


KIN DISEASES CURED.—SULPHOLINEE 


LOTION remoyes eruptions, pimples, redness, blotches, 
ecurf, ina few days. It is highly successful in eczema, psoriasis, 
prurigo, tetter, &e. It totally destroys many deep-seated in- 
veterateskin affections, Most agreeable to use. Sold everywhere, 


ULPHOLINE LOTION.—An external 


means of curing skin diseases. There is scarcely any 
eruption but will yield to SULPHOLINE and commence to fade 
away. The effect is more than astonishing. Ordinary pimples, 
redness, blotches, &c., vanish as if by magic. It destroys the 
animalcule which cause these unsightly affections, and ensures 
a smooth, clear, healthy skin. Sold by Chemists. Bottles, 2s. 9d. 


HA DESTROYER.—ALEX. ROSS'S 
DEPILATORY removes superfluous hair from the face and 
arms, without effect to skin 3s. 6d.; sent by post for 5¢ stamps, 
Ross's Hair Dye, 2s. 6d.—2!, Lamb's-conduit-street, Holborn, 


OWLE’S PENNYROYAL and STENT, 

PILLS for FEMALES. Sold in Boxes, 1s. Md. anid 

2s. 9d., of all Chemists. Sent anywhere on receipt of 15 or s 
stamps by the maker, £. T. TOWLE, Chemist, Nottingham, 


O MORE MEDICINE or EXPENSL for 
Old or Young, 


ERFECT HEALTH to STOMACH, 


Tunes, Nerves, Liver, Blood, Brain, and Breath 
restored without medicine, yn We or Expense. hy 
Da barry’s delicious Revale Arabiea Mood. which 
saves fifty times its cust in medicine, 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
FOOD and 'TONTO BISCUL'TS, which save invalids 
and children, and also rear successfully imiunts 
whose ailments and debility had resisted all other 
nivsing and treatments. ‘They repair the mucous 
Tic Lianes throughout the system, and cure elleet- 
ually Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Constipation, Con- 
sumption, Cough, Asthma, Catarrh, Diirrhoca, 
Dysentery, Nervous Debility, ‘yphus, Scarlatina, 
Diphtheria, Enteric Fever, Measles. Nettlerash. and 
other Eruptions of the Skin, Fever, Agne. amd all 
inflammatory and wasting diseases, Dr. Routh, the 
best Medicaui Authority in London, after analysing 
sixteen other Kui ds, says: t , 


U BARRY’S FOOD is the BEST of ALL. 


It has saved many women and children wasting with 
atrophy and marked debility. 100,000 cures, including 
those of the late Emperor Nicholas, the Marchioness 
of Brohan. Lord Stuart de Decies, Dr, Livingstone 
and Mr. W . Stanley, the African explorers, Drs. 
Ure, Wurzer, &e, 


XTRACTS from 100,000 CURES of cases 


which had resisted all other treatments, 


[LD *SPEPSIA.—DU BARRY’S FOOD. 


Cure 100,516.—A_ dangerons iliness having left my 
digestive organs too weak to assimilate ordinary 
food of any kind sufticient to keep mealive, Lowe my 
preservation to Du Barry's Food and, Tonic Biscuits, 
on which [subsisted for months, recovering & healthy 
action of the stomach, and strength and muscle, to 
the astonishment of myself, my medical adviser, and 
SENSE EAE Woop, We t Bank, Bolton, June l4, 
883. > 


I U BARRY’S FOOD.—NERVOUSNESS, 
DEBILITY.—With gratitude I testify to the great 
efficacy of Du Barry's Food in restoring and sus: 
taining health, having taken it for Nervousness and 
Weakness.—(Mrs.) KE, Grerron, Upper Park, Ded- 

ham, March 9, 1880. 


[)Sbers. bu BARRY’S FOOD has 


cured me of nightly sweatings, terrible irritations of 
the stomach, and bad digestion, which had lasted 
eighteen yéars.—J. Compannt, Parish Priest, St. 


Romaine-des-Ies, France, 
ERVOUSNESS.—DU_ BARRY’S FOOD. 


} 


ress- 
the slightest 
wrt, Avignon. 


ONSUMPTION.—DU BARRY’S’ FOOD. 


Consumption, Asthmu, Cough, Dropsy, Deafness, on 

which IT spent thousandsof pounds during twenty- 

five years iu vain, have yieldid to this divine food, 

and Tam now restored to perfect health.—My, Jamrs 
. Ropers, Wood Merchant, 


~D* SPEPSIA. — CONSTIPATION. — DU 
BARRY’S FOOD.—Cuare No, 4),8%¢, of filty yours’ 
indescribable agony from dyspepsin, nervousness, 

asthma, cough, constipation, ilency, spisms, 
sickness, and vomiting, by Du Barry's Pood.—Mania 

Jotzy, Wortham, Ling, Oct, 14, 1850, 


T IVER.—DU sBARRY’S  FOOD.—Liver 

4 complaint and diarrhoea, from which T had saffered 
fearfully for two years, despite the best medical 
treatment, haye yielded fo Du Barry's excellent food. 
W. Evie, Major, H.M.$. unattached, London, 


E EALTH.—DU /BARRY’S FOOD. 


Consumption. Disrrheea. Cramp, Nidaey and Bladder 
Disorders.—Dr. Wurzer's‘Pestimonint:—" DW Parry's 
Pood supersedes, in many. s all kinds of medicines. 
1t is particularly effict: n cough, asthma con 
sumption, indigestion (dyspepsia), a confined habit 
ot body, as-also in diarrhea, bowel conplaints. in- 
flammatory irritation, and cramp of the urethra, tie 
kidneys and bladder, and hamorrhoids.—Dr. Rup, 
Woerzer, Professor of Medicine, Bonn. 


BARRY’S FOOD.—Pulmonary 


Complaint.—Madame H, de B., in a Tone state of 
pulmonary consumption, took the REVALEN'TA 
ARABICA by advice of her physician. So rapid 
and favourable was the change it produced in her 
health that the dangerous period of her confinement, 
which her physician had predicted would be fatal, 
pesced over without danger or difficulty, though the 
aby weighed sixteen pounds; and her husband can- 
not speak too highly of this excellent Food, upon 
which both his wife and clild are now living. z 


. ‘a 
BARRY’S FOOD in KIDNEY 
DISEASE, ‘It has cured weot kidney disease, trom 
which I had suffered fearfully for many years, and 
which had resisted the most careful medical treat- 
ment, and now, at the age of ninety-three, I am 
peLteenly free from dissease.""—Curé Leroy, Orvaux, 
‘rance,’’ 


paesie CONSTIPATION, AND 


HAIMORRHOIDS, from which I suffered sixty years, 
have. entirely yielded to Iu Barry's Food, and I am 
now, at the age of cighty-tive, enjoying perfect 
health.—_Witntiam Hunv, Barrister-at-Law, ‘King's 
College, Cambridge, Oct. 10, 1349. 


CATARRH ON -THE BLADDER, 


with its excruciating aay had resisted the greatest 
médical skill during eight long years, but Du Barry's 
divine Revalenta ood cured it im an incredibly 
short time.—Depr, Professor of Chemistry, Paris, 


April 15, 1362 

N DYSENTERY, TYPHOID, AND 
AGUE, I find Du Se Food worth its weight in 
gold, I advise no English surgeon or officer to go 
into camp without it.—Wi~niam WaLiack ELMsiin, 
Surgeon late of the Imperial Ottoman Army, Military 
hospital, Sofia, Bulgari. 


TOMACH.—DU BARRY’S FOOD has 


perfectly ‘cured many years’ fearful pains in the 
stomach and int es. and sleeplessness, with con- 
stant nervous irritability, for which my wife had 
submitted in vain to medical treatment.—V. Moyano, 
Merchant, Cadiz. ; 


STHMA.—DU BARRY’S FOOD has cured 


me of thirty-six years’ astlima, which obliged me to 
get up four or tive times every night to relieve my 
chest from a pressure which threatened suffocation.— 
Rev. 8. Borner, Kerainville, France. 

N EURALGIA.—DU | BARRY’S” FOOD is 
a remedy which I could almost cull divine. It has 
perfectly cured our dear sister Julia, who has been 
suffering for the last four years with neuralgia in the 
head, which caused her cruel agony, and left her 
ee without rest.—Rev. J. Monassien, Valgorge, 

rance. 


: LEEPLESSNESS.—DU_ BARRY’S FOOD 


has cured my daughter, who had sufléred for two 
euy's foarte from general debility, nervous irri- 
ability, sleeplessness, and a total exhaustion, and 
given er health, sleep, and strength, with hard 
muscle and cheerfulness.—H, De Monriouts, Paris. 


[SFANTS SAVED by DU © BARRY’S 


FOOD. —Dr. I’. W. Beneke, Professor of -Medicine 
in Ordinary to the University, writes, April 8, 1872: 
““T shill never forget that Lowe the preservation of 
one of my children to Du Barry's. Pood. The child 
sulfered from complete emaciation, with constant 
vomiting which resisted all medical skill, and even 
the greatest care of two wet-nurses. . 1 tried Du 
Barry's Food with the most astonishing success. The 
vomiting ceased immediately, and, after living on 
this food for six weeks, the baby was restored to the 
most flourishing health,”” A 


PYFANTS' PROSPERITY AND SLEEP. 


Ever since I fed my baby on DU BARRY’S REVA- 
LENTA FOOD he develops wondertully, being as 
strong as a child of twice his age. He Daa soundly 
all night from eight p.m. to eight a.m., without once 
waking, and he never cries during the day.—Rosa 
Bresrey, 39, Viner-street, York, 


RICES.—DU_ BARRY’S REVALENTA 
ARABIGCA suitably packed for all climates. Jn ‘ins 
of $1b.. at 28,5; 11b., 38, Gd.; 2 Ib., fis.; 5 1b., 148. ; 
J21b., 828.; 241bs., 60s, ; or about 2d. per meal. ‘Ail 
‘ins carriage free at home and in France. Also 


BARRY’S TONIC. REVALENTA 


s 


pu 


De 


ay 
most re-tless and enteebled. In Tins. 1]b., 3s. 6d.; 
2\b., 6s. All Vins free by post, DU BARRY and 
CO. (Limited), 77, Regent-street, London, W.; and 
at 8, Rue de Castiglione, Paris; also through Fortnum 
and Mason; Barclay; Edwards, Sutton; Newbery; 
Hovenden: Lynch; the Stores; and at 4, Cheapside; 
Crosse and Blackwell; 489, Oxtord-street ; Cobhet, 
18, lall-mall: and at all the Stores, Grocers, and 
Chemists in the World. 


BISCUITS, insure sleep and neryous energy to the | 
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ALUABLE DISCOVERY for the HAIR. 

If your hair is turning grey or white, or falling of, uss 

THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER ; for it will positively 

| restore. in every case, grey or white hair to its original colour, 

withont leaving the disagreenb'e smell of most ‘ Re-torer:.”" 16 

mikes the hair charmingly beautiful. as well as promoting the 

as of the hair on bald spots, where the glands are not 
ecayved , : 

This preparation has never been known to fail in restoring the 
hair to its natural colour and gloss in from eight to twelve days. 
if promotes growth, and prevents the hair falling out, eradi- 
counts dandruff, and leaving the scalp in a clean, healthy con- 

ition, 
- Jt imparts peculiar-vitality to the roots of the hair, restoring 
) it foyits youthful freshness and vigour. Daily. applications of 
‘this preparation fora week or two will sure y restore faded, 
grey, or white hair to its natural colour and richness, 

It isnot dye, nor does it contain any colouring matter or 
offensive substance whatever. Jlence it does not soil the hands, 
| the scalp, or even white linen, but produces the colour within 

the substance of the hair, 

It may be had of any respectable Chemist, Perfumer, or Dealer 
in Toilet Articles in the Kingdom, at 3s. 6d. per Bottle. In care 

the dealer. has not ‘*The Mexican Hair Renewer" in stock and 
will not procure it for you, it will be sent direct by rail, carriage- 
paid, on receipt of 4s. in stamps, to any part of England, 

Sold Wholesale by the ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUG COM: 

PANY, Limited, 33, Farringdon-road, London. 


[HE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 


WHAT BEAUTIFIES THE HAIR? 


What gives luxuriance to each tress, 
And pleases each one's fancies ? 
What adds a charm of perfect grace, 
And Nature’s gift enhances? 
What gives a bright and beauteous gloss, 
And what says each reviewer? 
“That quite successful is the use 
Ot ‘THE MEXICAN HATR RENEWER!"" 


What gives luxuriance to each tress, 
And makes it bright and glowing? 
What keeps it free from dandrull, too, 
And healthy in its growing ? 
What does such wonders? Ask the press, 
And what says each reviewer ? 
“That none can equal or approach 
‘THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER!’" 


What gives luxuriance to each tress, 
Like some bright halo beaming? 
What makes the hair a perfect mass 

Of splendid ringlets teeming? 
What gives profusion in excess? 
Why, what says each reviewer? 
“The choicest preparation is 
‘THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER! ~ 


What gives luxuriance to each tress, 
And makes it so delightful ? 
Because to speak the honest truth 
Ts only just and rightful, 
What say the people and the press, 
And what says each reviewer ? 
“That most superb for ladies’ use 
Is ‘THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER!'” 


HE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 
has gained for itself the highest reputation, and a decide 
weference oyer all other ‘ hair dyessings,"" as evinced from cor- 

: yaaa and testimonials trom the a ost Zesyectny)s FOULPCED, 
Being compounded with the greatest care—combining, as it docs 
wil (he most desirable qualities of the best lair preparations ot 

the day, without the objectionable ones-—it may be relied on is 
the very best known to chemistry for restoring the natural colour 
te the hair, and causing new hair to grow on bald spots, unless 
the hair glands are decayed; for, if the glunds are decayed and 
gone, no stimulant can restore them ; but if, asis often the case, 
the glands are only torpid, HE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 

swill vonew their vitality, and a new growth of hair will follow 
Read the folowing Testimonial :— 

Messrs. Wm. Hayes and Co., Chemists, 12, Grafton-street. 
Dublin, write:—* Weare recommending 'THE MEXICAN HAIR 
RENEWER to all our customers as the best of the kind, as we 
have been told by several of our friends who tried it that it lw 
a wonderful effect in restoring and strengthening their [fuir.”’ 


TOHE MEXICAN JUAIR RENEWER. 


AN IMPORTANT QUESTION FOR LADIES. 


Would you have luxuriant hair, 
“Beautiful, and rich, and rare; 
Would you have it soit and bright, 
And attractive to the sight? 
This you really can produce 
If you put in constant use 

THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 


The hair it strengthens and preserves, 
And thus a double purpose serves; 
It beautifies—improves it, tov, 
And gives it a most charming hue, 
And thus.in each essential way, 
It public favour gains each day— 
THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 


If a single thread of hair 

Of agreyish tint is there, 

This ‘‘ Renewer’”’ will restore 

ALL its colour as betore, 

And thus it is that vast renown 

Does daily now its virtues crownu— 
THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 


No matter whether faded grey, 
Or falling like the leaves away, 
It will renew the human hair, 
And make it like itselt! appear, 
It will revive it, beautily, 
And every ardent wish supply— 
THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER, 


rps MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 


‘Phe constitution of the person and the condition of the sealp 
have much to do with the length of tinue it requires for new hur 
to grow; also thin or thick lair will depend much upon the vital 

* force remaining in the hair-glands. New hairs are first seen to 
start around the margin of the bald spots near the permanent 
. Rair, and extending upwards until the spots are covered more or 
less thickly with fine short hair, Dxcessive brushing should be 
~guarded against-as‘soon as the small- hairs make their appear- 
ance; but the scalp may be sponged with rain water to auvan- 
tage occasionally. ‘I'he scalp may be pressed und moved wn 
the bone by the finger ends, which quickens the circulation 
and. softens the spots which have remained long bald. 
On applying this hair-dressing it enlivens the scalp, and in Cases 
where the hair begins to fall a few applications will arrest it, 
and: the new growth. presents the iuxuriance and colour o! 
-youth. It may be relied on as the best hair-dressing known for 
restoring grey or faded hair to its original colour without dyeing 
it, producing the colour within the substance of the hair, im- 
par ing a peculiar vitality to the roots, prey enting the hair from 
falling, keeping the head cool, c.can, and free from dandrult, 
causing new. hairs to grow, unless the hair-glands are entire:y 
-decayed. THE MEXIOAN HAIR REN WER makes the hair 
soft, glossy, and luxuriant. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, at 
3s. 6d. ; or sent to any address free on receipt of 4s. in stamps. 


i Sige MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 


When the hair is weak and faded 
Like the autumn leaves that tall, 
'‘Nhen is felt that sadden’d ae 
Which does every heart enthral, 
Then we look for some specific 
To arrest it on its way, 
And ‘CHE MEXICAN R RENEWER 
Bids it like enchantment stay. 


It arrests decaying progress : 
Though the hair ts thin and grey 
It will strengthen and depieee 1b; 
And work wonders day by day. 
It restores the colour, 
And brings back its beauty, too; 
For THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 
Makes it look both fresh and new. 


What's the greatest hair restorer 
‘hat the present ae can show ; 
Whitt produces wonders daily, 
Which the world at large should know ? 
Why, LUE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 
Mininently stands the first ; 
Thus its fame by countless thousands 
Day by day is now rehears’d. 


a What beautifies, improves, and strengthens 

Human huir of every age ? 

Why. this famous great restorer 
With the ladies is the rage, 

And THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 
Is the very best in use, 

Tor luxuriant tresses always 
Do its magic powers produce, 


HE WORDS ‘‘THE MEXICAN HAIR 


RENEWER” are a Trade-Mark; and the public will please 
see the words are on every case surrounding the Bottle, and the 
name is blown in the bottle. 

The Ls Spork Price 3s.6d. Directions in Germun, 
French, and Spanish. 
May be had’ of most respectable Dealers in all parts of the 


rid. 
Sold Wholesale by the ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUG COM 
PANY, Limited, 33, Farringdon-road, London. 


= ee 

Lonpon: Printed and Published at the Office, 198, Strand, 10 tho 
Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County of Middlesex, 
cby Jacuamt’ Brorners, 198, Strand, aforesaid, SaTURDAY, 
Ava, 2, 1884. 
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THE FOUNTAINS AT THE HEALTH 
EXHIBITION. 


A description of the means by which the beautiful effects 
shown by the fountains at the Health Exhibition are produced 
cannot fail to interest our readers. The mechanical arrange- 
ments are novel as well as ingenious. Apart from the laying 
out and construction of the ‘‘water garden,’’ devised by Colonel 
Sir Francis Bolton, R.E., Examiner of Metropolitan Water 
Supply, much credit is due to the engineers and electricians 
engaged in conducting the series of jets and cascades, and in 
providing the means of illumination. 

The water for supplying the fountains and jets is received 
direct from the Hammersmith reservoir of the West Middlesex 
Water Company. The main enters the Exhibition grounds from 
the north-west, and is conducted to the water-meters, on the 
western side of the centre basin, near the steps ascending the 
upper terrace. The meters, four in number, register the 
quantity of water supplied. From this point a large main 
leads to the island, where the principal jets rise. ‘Lhe water 
is supplied with a pressure of about seventy pounds to the 
square inch, this being sufficient to carry it to a height of 
120 ft. without any additional forcing power. The wires for 
supplying the electric light are conveyed to the island inclosed 
in porcelain tubes, which render contact with foreign sub- 
stances impossible. ‘The entire number of jets are worked by 
wheels and levers placed inside the island. As the manipulator 
cannot judge the eftect of the display he works, the directions for 
working are given from the clock tower at the south end of the 
garden. ‘This tower is reached by a single ladder from below. 
‘Lhe tower contains threerooms, and a small platform at the 
top. The lower room is not used. he second, which is 
fronted by the dial of the large clock, is the operating- 
room, where all orders are given by means of electric bells 
conveyed to the machine-room below the island. Here sits 
Sir Francis Bolton, who personally ‘‘ works’’ the display. 
In front is a board with the pushes of twenty bells. The bells 
are labelled ‘‘ call,’’ ‘‘on,’’ ‘‘off,’’ ‘‘steady,’’ nine different 
colours, and seven pipes. Thus the attention of the engineer 
is first ‘‘called.’’? ‘Che ‘fon’? bell and the ‘‘centre’’ pipe 
being then touched, the operator below immediately starts the 
centre jet, the big fountain, which reaches an enormous height. 
Should a colour bell be rung, a ray of light is immediately seen 
to illumine the water as it rises from theisland. The il- 
lumination of the water-spray, which produces brilliant effects 
when falling, is done from the clock-tower. In the telegraph- 
room are two ‘‘Brush’’ arcs of 2000-candle power each. 
‘These are assisted by the holophote, containing an arc of 
10,000-candle power, situated in the upper room. It is the 
holophote that reflects the red, white, and blue colours on 
the cascade, also the parti-colours on the fountains them- 
selves. The colours are sent through a medium of 
sheet-gelatine stuck on a glass frame similar to a small window. 
A number of ‘these frames are fitted on a sliding rack, and are 
raised into position by the pulling of a string. On the call 
“‘change’’ being given, the window in position before the 
nozzle of the holophote is allowed to drop, and another imme- 
diately raised. This produces the rapid change of colour. 
Ascending still higher, there is another electric arc on the out- 
side platform. It is from here that the ‘‘ mast light’ is raised 
or lowered by the scarlet shade, which is of mushroom shape, 
and, like an inverted umbrella, is drawn up until it dims the 
light reflected below. Sir Francis Bolton, at his seat before 
the bell board, directs not only the working of the jets, but also 
the colour and power of the lights. This is done by a series 
of electric signals. The signal having been given to start, 
the arcs are brought into position, and the display begins. 
Each signal given from the tower is acknowledged from 
the island by a reply bell. As there will frequently be 
a dozen orders in one minute, the reply bell keeps ringing 
pretty constantly. Notice of intended changes are given to 
the workers of the holophote above. Thus, Sir Francis Bolton, 
about to start the centre jet, and wishing to illumine the 
falling spray, will call, ‘‘Stand by for change,’’ then, after 
ringing the ‘‘ stop’’ bell to put an end to the circular jets 
hitherto playing, and with a call of “Steady, high,’’ will ring 
the *‘ centre’ bell, and also the ‘‘centre light’? alarm. The 
large jet will immediately discharge its hundreds of gallons a 
minute, the water lit by a brilliant white light from below, and 
a golden tinge above. This having gone on for a minute or more, 
the cail “‘red, white, and blue’’ will be given, and the “‘ centre 
light”? and ‘‘out’’ bell sounded. The bottom light will im- 
mediately disappear, while instead of gold the spray will be lit 
with the colours we have mentioned. 

To visit the machine-room under the island requires some 
tei saan and a little nerve. The visitor is equipped ina 

iver’s suit (minus the helmet) and a pair of blue goggles. He 
steps into three feet of water, and, after a somewhat precarious 
bit of walking over the numerous pipes which overlay the 
cement flooring of the basin, the island is reached. Getting 
into the basin is easy; getting out is another matter. To 
raise oneself out of water, heavily weighted with dripping 
canvas, through an aperture some 4 ft. by 20in., is not 
so easy; but this being done, the visitor finds himself in 
the machine-room of the water-garden. The apartment is 
21 ft. squire. Its roof is low pitched, being little over 5 ft., 
requiring a constantly stooping attitude on the part of the 
operators. ‘The floor is crossed and recrossed in all directions 
by iron pipes, conveying the water from the main to the 
various jets. Wherever the supply pipe arrives beneath a 
jet, a branch leads up to the roof, where it is attached to the 
nozzle itself. ‘lhe jets are placed in three rows, with one 
centre jet. There are, besides, five rings, with ten nozzles 
each. ‘hese are all on the top of the island, the water jets 
being distinct. here are, altogether, 120 jets, many being 
double or treble. ‘he fountains are set in action by wheels, 
which are horizontally attached to the water mains. The large 
jets, those sending the water to the greatest heights, are worked 
by levers, so as to allow the instantaneous start and stop, 
which causes the shower of spray so much admired. There 
are, altogether, eleven wheels and three levers. The wheels 
are nearly equidistant round tle room, the levers being in the 
centre. In the roof are five circular skylights of very strong 
glass. They are placed, one exactly in the centre,,the others 
forming a square about it. Under each of these skylights is 
a light table, being a wooden stand on which is fixed a hand 
are lamp of 8000-candle power. Over the arc, between it and 
the skylight, is a powerful lens, which magnifies the light 
tlvown up by the lamp. The result of turning the light on 
while the jet above is working is powerfully to illumine the 
stream of water, and produce that glistening effect which 
receives the adiniration of the beholders during every display. 
The power for the hand-lamps is supplied by a 70-horse power 
Siemens machine. 

When the apparatus is about to be set in action, the ven- 
tilators, as the narrow side-windows are termed, are closed 
down, as, if they Were left open, the room would soon be flooded. 
The usnal staff is five—one man to work the valves, three to 
attend to the lights, and one to watch and reply to the bells. 
The bell boards are fixed on the outer wall of the room, the 
attendant sitting before them calling out the instructions 
shown as they are recorded. As soon as an order is received 
the engineer runs to the valve indicator and opens or closes, as 


instructed. While he is actually working the fountains and 
causing the effects seen by the spectators outside, he himself 
cannot see what is going on, his only means of knowing that 
all is right being the signals from the clock tower. When the 
order ‘‘ Lights on’’ is received, the five arcs are set going, 
their powerful light permeating through every corner of the 
room. ‘The strain on the eyes is very heavy (the carbons giving 
out. quantities of nitric acid and ozone), and several of the 
workmen have suffered severely from these after effects. 
Without coloured glasses it would be impossible to remain, 
and equally impossible to leave, as, while the jets are 
playing, all ingress or egress is stopped. ‘he temperature 
of the room rapidly rises, the absence of ventilation 
and the great heat thrown out by the arc lights fre- 
quently raising the atmosphere to above 100 degrees. ‘The 
heat of the electric arc is so great as to fuse even a steel tool 
which may be brought into contact with it. As all water sent 
up from the island falls down on its roof, the noise is con- 
siderable, it being no easy matter to make oneself heard. The 
quantity of water sent up averages 70,000 gallons an hour, but 
while all the jets are going at once, 1000 gallons are used in 
fifteen seconds. The designs to be thrown on the cascade are 
worked from a lantern placed inside the island facing the treble 
fall. The water towers at either side of the statue are capable 
of thowing a stream of water, containing a ray of electric light, 
into the basin below with a very beautiful effect. 


NOVELS. 


A very clever exercise in historical romance is about the best 
description that can be given of Dorothy Forster: by Walter 
Besant (Chatto and Windus); but that it is an exercise is con- 
tinually apparent throughout the three volumes. Many 
readers, while they admire the writer’s skill and admit his 
power, will wish that he had chosen a more modern subject. 
However, Dorothy Forster is a most interesting study of a most 
lovely and charming girl, who won the heart but did not 
accept the hand of the unfortunate Lord Derwentwater, who 
was executed for his share in the ridiculous rising of 1715. 
About this absurd attempt there was nothing of the gallant 
show, the chivalrous romance, the meteoric dash, the fiery 
enthusiasm, the early success, which have made the later 
rising in 1745 one of the most brilliant, most prominent, 
most moving, most attractive episodes of English history ; 
and it must, therefore, be acknowledged that a novelist 
who chose Lord Derwentwater’s insurrection for a basis 
had a very weak foundation to work upon. The wonder 
is that so excellent a result should have been attained. ‘lo 
that end, of course, it was necessary to pay far more attention 
to the subordinate characters and incidents than to the central 
figure and the fundamental idea. Of Lord Derwentwater and of 
his insurrection there is comparatively little, and that little is 
comparatively tame. Dorothy Forster is the name of two 
personages introduced into the novel—of a lovely aunt (who 
becomes Lady Crewe) and of her lovelier niece,who remains a 
spinster, and is the heroine—if there be any heroine—of the 
novel. The niece is made out to be the sister of Mr. Forster, or 
General Forster, whom history records as the leader of the 
Northumbrian insurgents, and whom the novelist describes— 
with great versimilitude—as a brave, honest, studid, toping, 
well-meaning, incapable country gentleman, easily turned by 
knaves into a convenient instrument. The best character in 
the book, the most amusing, the most deserving, the most 
constantly employed, is the said Mr. Forster’s chaplain, a man 
of heart and brains, an exceedingly versatile person, typical-of 
a certain class of students to be found at the Universities still, 
but with less chance now than formerly of ‘“‘coming out 
under circumstances,’’ as Mr. Mark Tapley would have put it. 
One of the mest curious points about the novel is the occasion 
it gives the author for mentioning—involuntarily, no doubt, 
on his part—-the names of Northumbrian gentlemen who are 
known to fame rather as breeders and runners as well as riders 
of racehorses than in any other capacity ; there are, of 
course, the Radcliffes, to whom Lord Derwentwater himself 
belonged, and one of whom (Colonel Radcliffe) won the St. 
Leger with Serina in 1781; there are the Gascoignes, of whom 
Sir Thomas won the very first’ (properly so-called) St. Leger 
with Hollandaise, in 1778; there are the Shaftos who 
rode famous matches and owned a host of famous race- 
horses about the time of ‘‘the ’45,’”’ and subsequently; 
there were the Fenwicks, of Bywell, one of whom owned 
the illustrious Matchem, sire of Hollandaise; and,- to 
omit many others, the Swinburnes or Swinburns, of Long 
Witton, one of whom was in partnership with Captain Robert 
Shafto, and joint owner of the celebrated Wildair, ridden 
twice by Captain Jenison Shafto, in his great match in 1759 ; 
and the Widdringtons, one of whom imported the Widdrington 
Arabian about the very date of Lord Derwentwater’s insur- 
rection. Perhaps, as horseracing and horse-breeding are said 
to be ‘‘in the blood,’’ it is a blood that leads to general 
recklessness. 

Analysis of character is the most remarkable feature of The 
Giant's Kobe: by F. Anstey (Smith, Elder, and Co.), unless the 
palm of remarkability should be claimed for the title, which 
will probably convey no meaning whatever to many a reader’s 
understanding, even when the book has been read to the end. 
The story is good enough and well written enough, but not 
notably good or notably well written; nor is the subject of a 
very interesting kind. As regards originality, the author 
himself seems to have some doubt of himself; for he writes 
in his preface: ‘‘It has been my intention from the first to 
take this opportunity of stating that, if I am indebted to any 
previous work for the central idea of a stolen manuscript, 
such obligation should be ascribed to a short tale, published 
some time ago in one of the Christmas numbers—the only 
story upon the subject I have read at present.’? ‘The 
same idea, nevertheless, las done service already for one 
novel (in three volumes) at least; and there was the 
less occasion for the author to make a sort of apology 
on the present occasion, because the idea is a very common 
one indeed and very likely to occur to a lost of in- 
dependent writers, especially when they are so preoccupied 
with their own special vocation and its importance as to be 
unable to keep literature and its meannesses out of the sub- 
jects introduced into their books. In the present instance the 
novelist, it must be admitted, has exhibited great ingenuity in 
describing how an unsuccessful author was almost forced by a 
publisher’s extraordinary incredulity into consenting to be 
considered the writer of what turned out to be a highly suc- 
cessful work ; but, of course, the man who consented was not 
only a weakling but a hound. Such a man would naturally 
proceed furtherand rob his friend of lady-love as well as of fame 
and money. No doubt the real author was supposed to be 
dead, but the supposition was proved to be unfounded before 
it was too late for a man with the least sense of honour, the 
least regard for truth and right, the smallest bowels of com- 
passion, to redeem himself from utter condemnation and to 
save thé woman he degraded by loving for the man she really 
loved. There is some little fun in the book but of a somewhat 
poor and feeble description, such—for the most part—as might 
pass for wit and humour at a tea party of schoolmasters and 
curates. There is cleverness, certainly, in many of the scenes 


and in most of the portraiture ; but the range is circumscribed, 
“ flight is very near the ground, the incidents are petty and 
paltry. 

Readers who can be satisfied with a quiet and nevertheless 
sufficiently powerful tale of unsensual love, told in simple, 
unaffected style, with a very delicate touch and with all the 
accessories that aman of culture can employ to give a charm to 
what he writes, can be recommended to try Zhe Amazon: 
by Carl Vosmaer (T. Fisher Unwin), which, though 
translated from the Dutch, is an eminently readable volume. 
The translator is Mr. E. J. Irving, who seems to have done his 
work sympathetically and admirably ; there is a frontispiece 
contributed by Mr. L. Alma Tadema; and there is an iutro- 
duction, done into Knglish from the German which Herr Ebers 
prefixed to his own translation of ‘‘The Amazon.’’? Whether 
this English translation of the whole tale was turned from the 
German or from the original Dutch is not quite plain, nor does 
it matter in the least; in either case English readers have a 
fine chance of becoming acquainted with a Dutch ‘ poet, 
novelist, essayist, and art-listorian,’? whose boast, as a teller 
of stories, it is to present ‘‘delicate pictures of the inner life 
and spiritual conflicts of healthy-minded men and women.’’ 
A fair widow, who has been unhappily married, and determines 
for the future to risk her happiness no more in that way, is ‘‘the 
Amazon’’; and around her are grouped a sculptor anda painter, 
who arein amanner rivals for her love; a genial elderly geutle- 
man, who is her uncle and constant companion; a spinster, 
once lovely and still lovable, whose life has been wrecked by 
puritanical relations; and an Italian musician, a cripple, a 
most touching and at the same time most pleasing, instructive, 
and exhilarating portrait. The scene is laid principally in 
Rome, so that there is plenty of glorious colouring: the con- 
versation is chiefly of art, including music and poetry, and of 
love and marriage. Could any topics be more to the taste of 
a cultivated reader ? 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


“The Dragon’’ is a piquant song by J. L. Molloy, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Chappell and Co., who also issue ‘‘ Under 
Her Window,”’ a serenade by L. Wheeler, and ‘‘ Twin Souls,’? 
by Isidore de Lara, two pleasing vocal pieces that lie well fo, 
average voices. ‘The same publishers have brought out variou 
arrangements of prominent movements from Millicker’s 
popular comic opera, ‘‘ The Beggar Student.’ ‘I'wo sets of 
selections for the pianoforte, by G. W. Marks, a set of qua- 
drilles and a polka, arranged by: C. Coote, and a waltz, are 
derived from the saine source. 

“The Child and the Angel,” by F. H. Cowen, is a graceful 
and expressive song, as alsois ‘‘'The Voice I Love ’’ by Lady 
Arthur Hill. Both are published by Messrs. Metzler and Co., 
as is ‘‘ The American Organ Journal,’’ a serial edited by J. 
M. Coward, and containing many interesting pieces drawn 
from various sources and well adapted for the instrument 
named. Arrangements of a similar kind, skilfully made by 
Mr. I’. Archer, are being issued by the same publishers. 

“‘One Day of Roses’’—words by P. B. Marston, music by 
Miss Mary W. Ford—is a song replete with tender sentiment. 
‘he melody supplicd by the composer is eminently vocal in 
character and full of expression, the pianoforte accompani- 
ment being written with musicianly skill, wnd evincing a 
decided talent for harmonic treatment. ‘The change, at the 
close, to the major key—with arpeggio accompaniment—is 
very effective. ‘lhe song is dedicated to Madame Adelina 
Patti, who has sung it again and again, expressing herself 
delighted therewith. It is issued by the London Music 
Publishing Company. 

**Country Songs for the Children’s Hour”? is the title of a 
little book published by Messrs. Forsyth Brothers. The words 
are by Mary Mark Lemon, the music by IF. N. Lohr. Six 
pieces of varied character make up a collection well calculated 
to interest young people. ‘The same publishers issue some 
bright pianoforte music, among which may be mentioned 
““Danse d’Autrefois,’? by J. L. Roeckel; ‘‘Marche au 
Combat,’ ‘‘Songe des Fées,’’ ‘‘ Souvenir d’Adieu,’’ ‘‘ L’ Alle- 
gresse,’’?’ and ‘‘ Dragonenritt,’’? all by Edouard Dorn ; 
‘*Geraldine’’ (Nocturne), by E. M. Lott; and ‘‘ Rondo 
Scherzando,’’? by F. N. Lohr. 

Johannes Brahms’s Four Trios for female voices, with 
accompaniment of two horns and harp, have just been issued 
in a cheap and handy form by Messrs. Novello, Ewer, and Co. 
Of these characteristic pieces we have already spoken in refer- 
ence to their concert performance. In similar form the same 
publishers have brought out the late Sir Sterndale Bennett’s 
tour sacred duets for soprano voices. The same firm has like- 
wise published (in library form) skilful arrangements, as 
pianoforte duets, by Mr. E. Silas, of Mr. A. C. Mackeuzie’s 
orchestral ‘‘ Ballade,’’ ‘* La Belle Dame Sans Merci,’’ and the 
ballet music and rustic march from the same composer’s opera, 
** Colomba.”’ 


Recent publications by Mr. Edwin Ashdown (of Hanover- 
square) include several vocal pieces which may be recom- 
mended as pleasingly melodious and free from difficulty. Mr. 
J. L. Hatton’s ballad, ‘‘ At the Stepping-Stones,’’ is genial 
and thoreughly English in style; ‘*‘ Loving Hands,’’ by 8. 
Smith; ‘‘Just to pass the time away,’’ by G. Fox; ‘* Make- 
Believes,’’ by W. J. Bailey; ‘‘The Weaver’s Daughter,’”’ by 
A. K. Armstrong; ‘‘‘’he Recall,”’? by C. A. Macirone; and 
“The Last of the Boys,’’ a nautical song by Mr. Watson, are 
all commendable in their respective styles. Mr. Ashdown also 
issues some pianoforte music that is worthy of attention. 
“Pictures of Youth,’? by H. Lichner, is the titie of a 
series of twelve characteristic and easy {pieces well calculated 
to interest juvenile pianists; ‘‘Pur et Simple—melodie”’ 
is a graceful piece, by Mr. Sidney Smith, in the Notturno 
style; and ‘‘Aubude”’ is a pleasing morning serenade by 
M. Watson. 

Messrs. Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co. have recently pub- 
lished some pleasing vocal pieces, among which are: ‘‘ Castles 
in Spain,’’ by Lady Benedict; ‘‘ When all around is still,’’ by 
W. Harold; ‘“‘ Bygone Days’ (to Burns’s words), by H. 
Kjerulf ; ‘‘ Portuguese Love-song,’”’ and ‘‘Spring Showers,” 
both by E. J. Troup; and ‘‘ Fetter’d yet Hree,’’ by A. L. 
Mora. The same firm has also issued a cheap edition of 
Brahms’s twelve songs and romances for four-part chorus of 
female voices. An English version of the words, by Constance 
Bache, is given in addition to the original German text, and 
there is a pianoforte accompaniment, which, however, is ad 
libitum. 

“The Children’s Home,’ and ‘‘ Laddie,’’ are vocal duets 
arranged by A. J. Caldicott, from favourite songs, respectively 
by I’. H. Cowen and Ciro Pinsuti. Several pleasing songs are 
also published by Messrs. Morley and Co. (of Regent-street) , 
among them are:—‘t Our Guards,’’ by Mr. Watson; ‘‘ The 
Red Scarf,”’ by T. Bonheur; and ‘* Thine,” by E. Phillips. 

Messrs. Morley are also issuing some useful publications for 
the organ. Morley’s Organ Journal, edited by H. J. Stark, is 
published in numbers, and contains some interesting pieces, 
original and arranged. ‘‘ Morley’s Voluntaries for the organ, 
harmonium, or American organ ’’ consist of original pieces by 
various composers. 
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HOLIDAY RAMBLES. 


(By our Paris Correspondent.) 
A NEAPOLITAN STREET. 

Rumour and tradition. have calumniated Naples . and_ its 
inhabitants. The guide-books will tell you that the streets 
are infested by beggars, that the town in generalis full of bad 
smells, and that the people are ‘‘the most indolent and the 
most squalid of the human race”’ (Baedeker). During the 
past ten days I have been walking and riding about Naples in 
all directions, and at all hours, and I have not once had to 
complain of the importunity of beggars. Indeed, I have 
seen singularly few beggars, considering that the town boasts 
500,000 inhabitants. As for bad smells, they are observable 
mainly in the vicinity of the port and the fish market; but 
they are not more pronounced than the smells of any other 
seaport. ‘The charges of indolence and squalidity brought 
against the inhabitants seem to me to be equally unfounded, 
or at any rate exaggerated. , < 

Leaving out of the question the luxurious existence 
of the local aristocracy and of the cosmopolitan population 
of visitors, the civilisation of Naples may be said to have 
remained stationary since the Middle Ages. The old 
town is a net-work of narrow streets scarcely any wider than 
those of Pompeii, and running up and down the three hills of 
Saint Elmo, Capo di Monte, and Pizzafalcone. Many of these 
streets are interrupted by flights of steps, and available only 
for foot or donkey traffic; others wind about under arches and 
vaults ; and all are lined with lofty houses of grey, white, rose, 
or yellow colour, with green venetian shutters and balconies. 
The ground floor is invariably occupied by little shops, and 
the upper rooms are dwellings. A more busy, varied and 
amusing scene than one of these narrow streets cannot 
be imagined. At the corner you invariably find a 
water-seller installed at a little counter decorated with shining 
brass ornaments and provided with piles of lemons, half-a- 
dozen bottles of anisette, absinthe, and other liquors, stone 
demijohns containing ferruginous, sulphurous, and other 
waters, and, at each end, two slender barrels swinging on 
pivots and containing fresh water kept deliciously cool by a 
casing of snow brought from the neighbouring mountains. 
The agua fresca sold at these innumerable street-stalls is 
delicious, and with the addition of two or three drops of 
anisette forms the favourite drink of the Neapolitans. 
Entering the street, we find a most motley crowd of hawkers 
of all kinds, some carrying their wares on their heads, and 
others accompanied by donkeys or mules laden with tomatoes, 
green figs, plums, and other fruits and vegetables, shaded by 
waving green branches. The street-hawker is so deeply rooted 
aninstitution at Naples that he has been able to ruin a company 
which went to great expense to provide the city with elegant 
iron markets like those of Paris. These markets, situated in 
various quarters of the town, failed utterly, and are now 
employed for riding-schools and other uses. The Neapolitan 
housewife insists on being served at her door, or rather at 
her window, from which she lowers a basket attached to a rope 
and bargains furiously over two sous’ worth of plums. This 
constant lowering of baskets from balconies shaded by flaming 
ultramarine blinds and draped with the family washing hung 
out to dry adds greatly to the amusing aspect of the streets. 
Then, in the morning and afternoon, the streets are en- 
cumbered by herds of goats and cows, led two by two with 
ropes. Both cows and goats have bells at their necks, and are 
milked in presence of the consumer. The goats even 
walk up the staircases of the houses, and deliver their milk 
literally at the door, whether it be on the second floor 
or on the fifth. Where the streets are broad enough, 
they are crowded with carts of the most primitive con- 
struction, drawn by queer combinations of mules and donkeys 
and bullocks, often three abreast andone of each kind. The 
shaft-horse has always a saddle rising high in the air and sur- 
mounted by a profusion of brass ornaments, including two or 
three weathercocks, which spin round as he advances, and 
which in their turn are surmounted by a horn, or a brass hand 
with the index and little finger extended so as to form the 
horns which are supposed to avert the jettatwra or evil eye. 
No man, woman, or child in Naples is without 
a talisman of some kind; the house fronts are covered 
with horns of all kinds, and often you will see hung 
over doors and windows an inflated black glove, with the index 
and little finger extended in the required position. At Naples 
superstition still retains strong hold, and, besides the horns to 
avert the evil eye, every dwelling is provided with an image of 
the Madonna, before which alamp is kept burning night and 
day ; and all along the streets you will see images and pictures 
of saints in niches, with little lamps burning before them. In 
the room where I am living there are, besides the Madonna, with 
her lamp, three other images of saints—namely Saint Gennaro, 
Saint Antonino, and Saint Joseph, to say nothing of a gorgeous 
company of dressed dolls representing the Nativity ; while on 
the landing is an oil painting of the Crucifixion, before which 
a lamp is kept burning at the expense of the tenants of the flat. 

It is hopeless to attempt to convey in words an idea of the 
animation of these little streets. Besides the curious crowd 
of shouting hawkers and chattering passengers, and vehicles 
and cattle, there are swarms of children, who in these warm 
summer days are often allowed to run about stark naked. And 
beautiful little creatures many of them are, with their bronzed 
skins, their regular features, and their large soft eyes! Then, 
again, everybody lives in the street. The little shops are so 
entirely taken up by the broad family beds that there is no 
room left to move about, and the merchandise is displayed in 
the street. The shoemaker works in the street, surrounded by 
his women-kind; the tailor sits cross-legged on the footpath ; 
the housewife peels her potatoes on the footpath. At night 
the gossiping and card-playing and eating and drinking all 
go on in the street. ‘The whole life of the town is out 
of doors; but it is neither indolent nor squalid. On 
the contrary, each of the little shops is the scene of 
indefatigable and cheerful industry; and both the men and 
the women wear clean linen. The modern Neapolitan, far 
from being indolent and squalid, seems to ine rather to merit 
the titles of frugal and industrious. Why, then, it may be 
asked, does he remain poor? Because the civilisation of the 
city has not progressed with the age. At Naples the trades 
are carefully separated and, to a great extent, confined to 
certain quarters. One quarter cf the town is inhabited almost 
exclusively by coppersmiths, another by wheelwrights, another 
by cabinet-makers, another by shoemakers, and so forth. As 
a final trait of the simplicity of manners and customs, I will 
mention a curious scene which I witnessed the other afternoon. 
At one end of a small square surrounded by lofty and irregular 
house-fronts were ranged four long benches forming a 
square. Somefiftymenand women were seated on these benches, 
and in the middlea bronzed black-haired man with a long black 
moustache and lantern jaws, was reading aloud, out of a thin 
double-column folio, an Italian translation of ‘‘ The Three 
Musketeers.’? This man’s trade, I was told, is to read aloud, 
and he receives two centimes, or one fifth of a penny, from 
each person who sits on his benches, and nothing from the 
outside- listeners-who-remain standing.--I -can—assure—you-- 
Aiexandre Dumas never had a better reader or a more attentive 
audience, 


be placed in the grand jury roomof the assize courts at 


CAPRI. 

The island of Capri is the most perfect place for loafing and 
lotus-eating that Ihave yet seen. ‘The beauty of the island, 
the mildness of the climate, the purity of the air, the simpli- 
fication of all the conditions of existence, the lavishness of all 
the gifts of Nature, render mere conscious lifein Capriso delicious 
that you have no desire todo anything. Itis the paradise of that 
dolee far niente which is impossible in our northern climes. 
I have now been here a whole week; during that time I have 
not travelled by land further than half a mile from the hotel ; 
Ihave not found one single minute hang heavily; day has 
followed day calmly and serenely, and the whole island seems 
to be a beautiful dreamland inhabited by graceful women who 
have escaped into life from the bas-reliefs of some Greek 
Temple or the paintings on an antique vase. 

The hotel where I am living is almost at the water’s edge. 
It is a cool and bright house, with floors of prettily orna- 
mented tiles, and shady porticoes and verandahs, from which 
you look over the ever-beautiful bay of Naples from Cape 
Misenum to the Punta della Campanella. This splendid 
expanse alone is a spectacle of inexhaustible interest: the 
changing surface of the deep blue water; the varying tints of 
the islands of Ischia and Procida as the sun rises and declines; 
the transformations of colour in the amphitheatre of moun- 
tains ;—all this forms a most fascinating and imposing sight. 
Then, turning one’s back to the sea, one sees Capri rising like 
a huge rocky sphinx out of the water, the more lofty hill 
rugged and savage, the lower hill green and fertile and crowned 
by the town of Capri, with its little cathedral dome and its white, 
flat-roofed houses, with arcades and terraces ; and, above, the 
peak on which stand the ruins of one of the villas of ‘Tiberius. 
At the foot of this hill, in a little pebbly bay, is the Grande 
Marina, or port of Capri, with its score fishing-boats moored 
or hauled up ashore, a few picturesque white or rose-coloured 
houses, a miniature mole, a coust-guard station, and a short 
pebble-beach, on which are a few bathing cabins. 

As the island of Capriis composed of two hills, rising for 
the most part sheer out of the water—the cliffs on the east 
side are 900 feet high—we must not expect level roads. ‘There 
is of course a circuitous carriage road from the Marina to the 
town, and another which winds along the mountain side to 
Anacapri; but the regular Capri roads are narrow lanes 
paved with rugged stones, with stone walls on each side, and 
meandering up and down between gardens and orchards and 
vineyards which rise terrace-wise up the slopes. All these 
lanes are overhung with lemon and orange and fig trees, or 
with trailing vines with their pendent fruit; the soft air is 
redolent of myrtle and laurel and lemon; the tops of the walls 
are hedged with the prickly cactus-like growth of the Indian 
fig, and their surface is alive with the swift glidings of lizards ; 
and here and there, nestling amidst flowers and verdure, you 
see a modest villa where some philosophic soul, weary of the 
busy eagerness of the west, has come to seek rest and greater 
joy under the bright sky of Capri. 

It has been one of my chief delights while here to watch 
the processions of women and girls who are employed from 
morning until night carrying burdens from the port up these 
narrow lanes to the different parts of the island. In the popu- 
lation of Capri, I must tell you, women form a large majority. 
Many of the men have emigrated to America, and the others 
are mostly absent for two or three years together coral-fishing 
on the African coast, so that almost all the labour has to be 
done by the girls and women, and all the carrying is done 
absolutely by them. Hence these processions of neatly- 
dressed and chattering maidens balancing on their heads 
blocks of building stone, pails of mortar, amphore 
of antique form, barrels of wine and what not, and gliding 
bare-footed up the rugged paths, erect, springing, and grace- 
ful in every movement. The female types of Capri are 
generally charming, and very various; they are often hand- 
some, always well formed, and their smooth skins and healthy 
colour contrast strongly with the yellow and wrinkled faces of 
the slatternly women you see in most of the places around the 
bay of Naples. The variety of types is due to the fact of the 
island having successively been in the hands of Phoonicians, 
Greeks, Romans, Saracens, Spaniards, Normans, French, and 
English. But to whichever type a Capri woman may belong, 
she is always tidy and graceful, and a most tempting subject 
for an artist, a fact which has made Capri a great resort of 
painters of all nationalities. 

It is the custom to consider Capri merely as a winter 
resort. This isa mistake. The wise people, who are always 
a minority, come to Capri in the summer, and the most charm- 
ing time of the year here is from May to September, when 
the cool north-west wind prevails. During this season rain 
is a rarity, and the wind rises at ten a.m. and blows gently 
until five p.m., so that one never suffers from the heat. 
As for the bathing and boating here, it is ideal. ‘The 
living, too, is excellent and abundant; and the hotels, 
thanks to their winter invalid custom, are adapted to receive 
Anglo-Saxons, and to make them comfortable. As for the 
price, in winter board and lodging at the hotels averages about 
12f. a day, but at this season of the year, when only the small 
minority of wise people come to Capri, you cun make a bar- 
gain to be housed and fed for half that sum; and from my 
own brief experience I can guarantee that you will have a good 
time, provided you do not need such distractions as balls, 
German bands, vocal and instrumental concerts, shooting- 
galleries, or lawn-tennis. These refinements of civilisation 
are happily unknown in Capri. E 


THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL AND THE PARCELS POST. 
The thirteenth report of the Postmaster-General has been 
issued. Speaking on the subject of the Parcels Post, Mr. 
Fawcett says the new service was brought into operation with- 
out causing the slightest delay in the delivery of letters. 
Although it was impossible to obtain trustworthy data, it was 
estimated that the number of parcels would be about 
27,000,000 a year. In the first weeks of the Parcels Post the 
number carried was at the rate of 15,000,000 a year. Gradually 
the number increased to the rate of between 21,000,000 and. 
22,000,000, and this representsthenumber carried at the present 
time. After some experience it was found possible to effect 
many simplifications and economies, and in many instances 
accelerating the delivery of parcels. Without venturing to 
predict whether the parcel business of the Post Office would 
be large or small, Mr. Fawcett is confident that the working 
expenses can be adjusted to the number of parcels carried, 
thus securing the revenue against loss. The most effectual 
way of securing economy in the Parcels Post working, it has 
been found, is to amalgamate it with the general postal service 
of the country. So far from supplanting private enterprise, 
the railway companies and other carriers have been stiraulated 
to introduce a cheaper and better parcels service. 


The Berkshire magistrates and other residents in that 
county have subscribed upwards of £500 towards a testimonial 
to Mr. Richard Benyon, of Englefield House, near Reading, 
on-his-retirement trom-the chairmanship.of. the sessions.. The _. 
testimonial will take the form of a portrait of Mr. Benyon, to 


HENRY GREVILLE. 


Viscountess Enfield has courteously acceded to the request 
that she should prefix to her Leaves from the Diary of Henry 
Greville, second series (Smith, Elder, and Co.), a ‘‘ short memoir 
of her uncle’’ (the gentleman who kept the diary); and, if 
wit is to be measured by brevity, the memoir must be con- 
sidered a very witty one indeed. The whole biographical 
account does not occupy more than three pages of fair size, if so 
much; but the little is welcome. Henry William Greville, we 
are told, was the youngest son of Charles and Lady Charlotte 
Greville, and was born in October, 1801. He died in December, 
1872; and he therefore lived in the most stirring times, during 
which he had ample and special opportunities for observation. 
Though he was educated at Westminster and Eton, yet 

a considerable part of his childhood was spent on the 
Continent, chiefly at Brussels, where he was living with his 
family on the eve of the great battle at Waterloo. He was 
taken by the ‘‘lron Duke”’ in person to the historic ball given 
by the Duchess of Richmond; and, as he had to wait for the 
Duke in an ante-room from nine o’clock in the evening until 
nearly midnight—so occupied was the great general with 
business, he had three hours to spend in the interesting 
occupation of watching a constant succession of soldiers, from 
the highest to the lowest grade, coming to receive and depart- 
ing when they had received their final instructions for the 
momentous imminent march. Deeply must that scene haye 
been impressed upon the excited boy’s mind; and vividly must 
it have come back to him in after years ‘when his memory, on 
other points, may have been dim with age. Henry Greville seems 
to have begun life in earnest (so far as persons of his sort have 
such lives) as private secretary to Lord Francis Leveson Gower 
{when his Lordship was Chief Secretary for Ireland) ; to have 
been made a précis-writer at the Foreign Office in 1834; and 
to have exchanged that post, after a few months’ occupancy, 
for the more congenial position of Attaché to the Embassy at 
Paris. Here, indeed, Mr. Greville was at home: he had an 
extensive foreign acquaintance, he was proficient in French (as 
well as in Italian), he liked society, and society liked him. He 
had an artist’s eye, we are told; he loved the drama, and him- 
self acted as well, perhaps, as an amateur (the late Charles 
Dickens and one or two other rarities excepted) can act; and 
he was devoted to music. He was, of course, a sportsman, or 
he would have belonged for nothing to the family of him who 
owned the famous racehorse Alarm; but a sportsman in 
moderation. Politics, both English and foreign, were his 
delight; and that is the reason why nearly every leaf of his 
diary is almost of historical importance. He was_ for 
many years about the Court as a gentleman usher; and he 
thus had a chance of obtaining those peeps behind the 
scenes which render his diary intensely interesting to the 
many readers who care not a doit for politics. The ‘*leaves’’ 
which have been utilised for the purposes of the present very 
interesting series date from 1852, and come down to 1856. It 
is impossible to read without emotion, even after all the years 
that have elapsed, the notes that relate to the death, the lying- 
in-state, and the public funeral of the great Duke of Wel- 
lington, and the important questions and appointments that 
arose out of it. Very curious and interesting, too, is it to read 
the unconstrained language in which it is recorded that 
‘Louis Napoleon is to marry the daughter of the Countess 
Montijo. She is a pretty girl—well born on her father's 
side: her mother, who was a very handsome woman, 
and whom I knew formerly in Paris, is the daughter 
of a man of the name of TFitz-Patrick, who was an 
English Consul in Spain. . This marriage makes 
a very great sensation, and is not likely to be popular in 
France.” - In due time there is an entry concerning the birth 
of the promising ‘‘ young Marcellus,’’ the Prince Imperial, 
and concerning the harangues delivered to please the Hmperor 
upon the occasion. Of course French wit was exhibited on 
such an occasion. One gentleman’s harangue was called ‘un 
discours Troplong’’ (the name of the President who delivered 
it). In the course of this speech the speaker was inspired to 
speak of ‘‘Grotius’?; whereupon a senator inquired of his 
neighbour: ‘*Qui donc était ce Grotius?’’ ‘‘Ma foi,” 
answered the neighbour, ‘‘je ne saurais trop vous dire, 
mais probablement c’était un fameux accoucheur du temps.”’ , 
There is another entry which, with the light thrown 
upon it by the tragic events of the Franco-Prussian war, ,. 
begun by the Emperor under the flattering assurance 
that—so perfect were the preparations—there was ‘‘not 
a button missing from a single gaiter even,’’ reads like a 
sort of prophetic utterance. ‘‘It is curious,’ runs the 
note, ‘‘ that when General Airey was at Paris’’ (at the time of 
the Crimean war), ‘‘he enlightened the Emperor on many 
points regarding H. M.’s own army on which he was entirely 
ignorant. . .. Flahault tells me that the Emperor, who is 
generally supposed to do and look into everything himself, — 
and to be a man of extraordinary activity and decision, is, on 
the contrary, very indolent and undecided; and being there- 
fore constantly ignorant of much that is done or left undone 
in the various departments of the State, often acts on 
imperfect knowledge of details and circumstances. ‘This,’ 
concludes Mr. Greville ingenuously, ‘‘must be a most 
dangerous mode of governing.’”” And now to turn to 
a very different kind of subject. ‘I hear that Charles 
Dickens,’”” writes the author of the diary, ‘‘ who was 
present at the rentrée of Ristori in ‘Mirrha,’ pronounces her 
to be a Awnbug, and that she will not go down in London ; 
and Thackeray’s daughter, who went with us one evening | 
to ‘Maria Stuarda,’ told me that her father did not admire her ' 
at all. he first verdict,’”’ in Mr. Greville’s opinion (and most 
readers will agree with him), ‘‘is simply ridiculous, as time | 
will prove. ‘Lhe other is we affuire de gout, wn dréle de gout selon , 
moi.’ But is not everything of the kind a matter of taste, | 
against which criticism, like wisdom, may cry at the corners | 
of the streets for ever in vain? If criticism and taste agree, it | 
is well; if not, it is criticism that must go to the wall. And | 
so let this interesting and varied collection of *‘leaves”’ be lett 
to the high appreciation it cannot fail to command. 


A handbook of New South Wales, containing general in- 
formation for intending emigrants and others, has been 
published by the Agent-General for the colony. 

A cheque for nearly £150 has been handed over to the 
Royal Life-Boat Institution by the proprietors of Youth, that 
sum having been subscribed by the readers of that journal. 

The Rev. Watson Haggar, senior mathematical master at | 
Portsmouth Grammar School, has been appointed to the office 
of head master to the High School for Boys, Sunderland, to 
be opened in September next. 

The following is published as a trustworthy estimate, in ) 
round numbers, of this year’s wheat crop in Manitoba and 
the North-West territories of Canada:—Estimated wheat | 
acreage in Manitoba, 350,000; yield, at 23 bushels per acre, 
8,060,000; estimated wheat acreage in the North-West 
territories, 65,000; yield, at 23 bushels per acre, 1,500,000—a 
total of 415,000 acres and 9,500,000 bushels. Deducting 
2,760,000 bushels for, home consumption and seed, a surplus. 
remains of 6,740,000 bushels. Everything points to a larger 


Reading. yield per acre than that of 1883. 
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COMPLETE FURNITURE FOR SMALL BED-ROOM: MESSRS. HEAL AND SON, 195 TO 198, TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD. 


MINERAL WATERS: MESSRS, J. SCHWEPPE AND CO,, 51, BERNERS-STREET, 
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DRAWN BY HAL LUDLOW. 


“Don’t call me out, Frank—and don’t kill me with laughing, either!’” 


CONE: 


BY R. E. FRANCILLON, 


Ae ND), 


AuTHoR oF “STRANGE WATERS,” ‘ OtympiA,” ‘A REAL QUEEN,” &C, 


CHAPTER Ix. 
ABOUT: A WOMAN. 


OSPITALITY demanded 
that Francis should 
keep his guest amused ; 
and, as neither of them 
had any notion of 
amusement beyond the 
cards, to the cards they 
fell. Hitherto, luck had 
been with amazing per- 
sistency on the side of the 
Captain; but to-night, with 
all the unaccountable sud- 
denness of Fortune’s and other 
ladies’ caprices, she declared 
herself on the side of the 
Squire. And this was the more 
peculiar, inasmuch as Francis 
hardly knew what cards he 
held—certainly not what cards 
he played. 

**Upon my life and soul,’’ 
said Captain Quickset at last, 
‘*T do believe you hold the 
fifth ace; the card that. every 
gamester spends his life in 
looking for. It’s well I won 
that ten guineas, or I should 
git be twenty the poorer. But 
‘tis well for you we’re not rivals in a livelier game—lucky 
in play, unlucky in love, you know. . . . . Why, Frank, 
you’re blushing like a milkmaid! I wonder what it feels like ¥ 
i should like to blush for once—I should indeed.” 

“It’s hot—and it’s close—and winning’s confounded 
slow,’’ said Francis, throwing down his cards, and pushing 
away his chair. ‘“‘I’ve half a mind to look up Cowcumber Jack 
again. It’s cool and pleasant out there ”’ 

“And damp and muddy, eh ?”’ 

“ And better fun than these eternal kings, and queens, and 


knaves. Besides, Miss Openshaw wants to see him, you 
know.”’ Her name was burning his tongue, and it was bound 


to come—da propos of boots, or Kamtschatka, or Julius Cesar, or 
any thing, place, or person in the world. Besides, love had 
made him a trifle thirsty, and truth lies near the top of a 
bottle, if at the bottom of a well. 

“Oho!” said Captain Quickset, resting his elbows on the 
table, and framing his pale face and his unchanging smile with 
his slender hands. ‘‘Ive told you what J think of Miss 
What’s-her-name. But what do you ?”’ 

“Why this—that you may think you know a lot about 


women, but you don’t. Mabel Openshaw not to be named 
with poor Nance Derrick! I should think not, indeed. Why 
the Queen herself isn’t to be named with Mabel Openshaw.”’ 

““Not know women, Frank? Come—that’s a good one, on 
my life and soul. Why, I hadn’t carried the colours the 
month before I knew them as if I’d had a hand in their 
making. Wait till you’ve seen the world, Frank: wait till 
you’ve seen the Marchioness of Millflower, or her Grace the 
Duchess of Cockayne: or a little foreign thing I know of that 
dances, and, between you and I, is worth the two together. 
That was the girl, you know, that Lord St. Blaises and that 
fool with fifty thousand a year, Tom Dimond, winged each 
other over—I was St. Blaises’ second: and the best of that 
joke was that ’twasI, plain Captain as Iam, who was aw mew 
with the little dancing thing all the time. Well, well. I 
must really begin to think of settling down. The Duchess 
tells me so every Tuesday and the Marchioness every Thurs 
day—those are their days. Each thinks I’m too mew with the 
other, you see: to have so many affairs is amusing for a season 
or two, but they have a way ofsaccumulating: and that gets 
tiresome, and troublesome too. Five, or six at most, all at 
ouce, is enough for any man. So you seeyou can’t expect 
Me to think much of a common country beauty. If we want 
a toast to sweeten our wine, here’s Nance Derrick: there ’s 
something Pekoe—Souchong—Pekong—you know, as the 
French say, about her.” 

Somehow Captain Quickset’s anecdotes of the world of 
Fashion, though the more effective and trustworthy for being 
told by their hero, did not to-night appear so attractive and 
agreeable to Francis Carew as heretofore. ‘‘I won’t toast 
Nance Derrick—I think we’ll leave my servant’s daughter 
alone,’’? said he. ‘‘She’sa good girl, you see.” 

“Oh, Frank, Frank! As if there were any difference 
between any two women on earth, below the skin! A good 
girl—good lord! As though any girl isn’t just what any fellow 
who knows the sex wants her to be. We’ve made one wager, 
rank: I’ll make another. I’ll lay you twenty guineas to 
two that by this day week I’ll have had one kiss from Nance 
Derrick and another from Mabel Openshaw within the same 
hour: not taken, mind, but fairly asked for and_ freely 
bestowed. And I’ll lay fifty guineas to five that by this day 
fortnight ”’ 

Two days ago, Francis would have taken any wager, out of 
sheer ennui. Now, the very thought of such sacrilege made 
his marrow creep and his blood boil. 

“Stop that!’ he growled fiercely, with a clenched fist and 
an ominous frown. ‘‘I don’t know duchesses nor dancing- 
girls; but my mother’s son has known one good woman: and 
if there’s one there’s more. You’ll please to give Nance 
Derrick a wide berth, while your sprain keeps you here; 
and” ; 

‘Don’t call me out, Frank—and don’t kill me with 


laughing, either! Asif I want to spoil a friend’s sport—as if 
Zam so hard put to it for good fortimes, on my life and soul, 
as to lift a finger for either your Nance or your Mabel! Your 
mother’s son, Frank, may keep the couple in double harness, 
for all mine cares. I do like you, Frank—it’s refreshing to 
see a fellow of your time of life fire up; it does one’s heart 
good, and makes one feel young again. Fill, and drink; and 
if you want a sentiment without a name, here goes— 
Who is fairest, best, and rarest, 
She that’s brown or she that’s fair? 
Which, in total, ’s worth a bottle ?— 
Do like me, Sir: 
Of the three, Sir, 
Try the last, and stop you there.”’ 

There was no being angry with a fellow who himself seemed 
so incapable of anger. But it seemed equally out of the 
question to count upon his serious sympathy; and Francis 
instinctively felt that his new condition of mind would only be 
ridiculous in the eyes of so consummate a man of the world. 
Otherwise he would have peured out his whole heart to his 
comrade, both for counsel, and for the sake of naming and hear- 
ing named the name of names. Debarred of his natural outlet, 
he certainly became exceedingly dull company—so much so 
that even Ceptain Quickset, with all his resource for keeping 
the hours alive, had to give him up at last, and to go to bed 
more than half sober. As for Francis, when he, after a con- 
siderable time longer, followed his friend's example, he was as 
sober as a judge, but nevertheless ina state of excitement that 
wine never yet gave. 

Nor did he sleep as long as usual. Indeed, for once he very 
nearly saw the sun rise without sitfing up for him. The 
Captain, he knew, kept more reasonable hours; so there was 
no inhospitality in his turning out for a stroll alone, All 
meals were movable feasts at Hornacombe, depending partly 
on the convenience of Mrs. Drax, partly on the caprices of her 
master and his guest, so that breakfast had not to be taken 
into consideration. The great problem to be solved was, how 
soon could he, without calling attention to himself, reopen 
communication with the Vicarage, and in what way. Ofcourse 
nothing in the world was more easy. But since Mabel had 
risen above his horizon, he was as much lost as he had been on 
Sunday night in the moonlight, before Cucumber Jack had 
come to his rescue. Lovers have been called moonstruck 
before now ; and not without cause. 

Was there the faintest chance of winning such a peerless 
creature? he asked himself over and over again—in sublime 
forgetfulness that he was a man of fortune, virtually (Sir Miles 
Heron being absent) the greatest man in Stoke Juliot and 
three parishes besides, while she was but a dependent upon the 
charity of a penniless Vicar. Only, I fancy, King Cophetua 
himself, when he wooed the beggar maid, forgot alike her rags 
and his own crown, and the corresponding readiness of the 
maiden’s father, mother, and brothers (I say nothing of her 
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sisters), not to speak of the maiden herself, to be won. The 
story says nothing, at least in the common version, of the 
sturdy young grinder of knives whom the beggar maid threw 
over for. the King. 
monarch, ignored the acres and the rent which had certainly 
not sufficed himself for happiness, and the value they might 
have in the eyes of any sensible young woman, and would 
have scorned such advantages even if he had remembered 
them. What should a goddess care for acres? Oh, if he had 
only not idled away his time at the Grammar School; 
if he were not a mere ignorant, awkward clown; if he had 
but a single one of the graces wherewith that confounded 
fellow Quickset was so prodigally adorned! No; it could 
never be. And yet, whispered Hope, who is Love’s twin sister— 
and yet why should ever a man despair? Since he was so 
infinitely far beneath her, he could at least become her slave, 
and serve her as man never served woman before. 

We know better, nowadays, than to think that women are 
to be won by service; and they themselves are not behind- 
hand in declaring their scorn for all slaves, including their 
own. Besides, slavery belongs to passion; and a long and 
careful cultivation of sentimental psychology has led us to 
forget what passion means—or rather, to strike an average 
between sense and sentiment and call it passion. But Francis 
Carew had no more sentiment in him than had the Black 
Steeple on the sands—nay, not even so muchas a knight of the 
Dark Ages; while at the same time his worship for Mabel 
Openshaw was fully as much that of a hermit for a saint as of 
aman fora woman. Sentiment is the hypocrisy of the senses ; 
passion is manly, and therefore pure. But it is also therefore 
unselfish, and again therefore finds its glory in service, not in 
rule—and mostly its whole reward. 

Presently a brilliant thought struck him. “He would go 
and get Nance Derrick to talk about Mabel Openshaw. True, 
he had snubbed her for doing so on Sunday; but this was 
Tuesday, and he owed long arrears of reparation for that 
sacrilegious sin. Out of the fulness of his heart his mouth 
was hungering for speech ; and he felt himself as certain of 
sympathy from his servant’s daughter as he was certain of not 
having it from his friend. Poor Quickset, with all his brilliant 
qualities, to be blinded by common duchesses and dancing- 
girls to such charms as Mabel’s! But Francis could afford to 
pity generously: that so great a conqueror in the field of love 
was blind in this supreme field was as fortunate as it was 
strange. 


It has probably been asked by this time what had become 
of Captain Quickset’s sprain—for a sprained ankle is worse 
than a broken leg, according to those who have tried both of 
them. 

It was certainly a remarkably convenient kind of sprain, 
subject, in the most unorthodox manner, to acute spasms and 
lucid intervals. It was much too bad for its owner to think of 
leaving Hornacombe, while, on the other hand, it had never 
stood in the way of his making such short excursions as to 
church last Sunday. This particular morning, for example, it 
kept him in bed fully as long as usual. But, when he was 
once up and dressed, it troubled him so little that he even 
thought of taking a stroll for pleasure. 

‘“That moon-calf will have gone off to the Vicarage,’’ he 
said to his image in the looking-glass while adjusting his 
smile. ‘‘ All the better—the more rope one gives a fellow of 
that sort with a woman, the sooner he’ll be hanged. Never 
saw a fellow bowled over so completely all at once, on my life 
and soul—never. The game’s easier than I thought for: only 
its getting confounded slow : and—but I mustn’t complain. 
I wonder what it is about me that’s so fascinating to women— 
though that’s of course: but tomen aswell. I think I’ve earned 
a little amusement, upon my life and soul. It’s hard work 
making love to ladies, though it’s easy, too. The milk-maid’s 
worth two of her: and if the lady thinks such a lot of me, 
what’ll the maid? I must give Mabel a day to miss me in, 
and to make comparisons with the moon-calf. 
deserve a holiday: and what else is there, in a hole like this, 
to do?” 

Having learned from Mrs. Drax—with whom he stood high 
in favour as a gentleman whose way of giving a single shilling 
made it go as faras any other man’s two—the way to Derrick’s, 
he betook himself there, limping a little at first to keep up the 
housekeeper’s sympathies for a wounded hero, and then walk- 
ing smartly. The way was not hard to find, nor the distance 
very far—only some three quarters of a mile to the dunes by 
the crest of the combe. But the latter part was not so agree- 
able: and, by the time the cottage was in sight, the gallant 
officer was wellnigh fain to retreat, his elegant shoes were so 
full of the loose dry sand, not to speak of his eyes, ears, and 
hair. Still there was quite enough of him left to dazzle a 
rustic beauty—indeed his spruceness had been so complete 
that it could afford to lose a little, even with advantage. 

The door stood open, as wheu Francis Carew had last 
leaned within it: and there, sure enough, sat Nance, engaged 
in the double occupation of knitting and reading: or rather in 
the triple, for, just as before, she had to keep her eye on the 
fire. The sight of a book for a moment took the Captain a 
little aback: for that did not belong to his otherwise exhaustive 
knowledge of woman’s ways. Indeed, it required far less 
imagination than his to perceive something a little uncanny in 
the picture—the dark girl with gathered brows poring over a 
strange-looking volume, while her fingers were engaged in the 
work of the fates, and a caldron hissed over a crackling blaze 
of thorns. She must have been intent indeed, not at once to 
have been conscious of the presence of a live captain in all his 
glory. But, whatever his faults, shyness was not among them: 
so he tapped on the open door and, raising his hat, put one 
foot across the threshold. 

“‘T beg your pardon,” said’ he. ‘‘ But could you tell me 
the nearest way to—to Hornacombe? I’ve managed to lose 
my way.” 

Nance started for a moment: then closed her book and 
rose, quite quietly—not as though she were awe-struck at all. 

“Surely, Sir,’’ she answered; ‘‘you’ve only got to keep 
between yon two sandhills ?’—— Fs 

“Thank you; I see. But, to tell you the truth, my dear, 
1’ve swallowed half these sandhills of yours already, and I 
don’t want any more. Did you ever try to walk over loose 
sand with a sprain? If you have ’?—— 

“Oh, Sir!’? she began, suddenly lighting up: ‘‘then 
you ’re the gentleman that Squire Carew saved? Ill get you 
a chair in a minute—nothing’s so bad as standing for a sprain: 
futher had it once, and couldn’t move for weeks, so 1 know. 
Can I get you a cup of milk, or cider ?”” 

It is certainly useful to keep a sprain handy. ‘‘ Thank you, 
my dear,’’ said he. ‘I’m really not fit to be on my legs yet, 
on my life and soul: and perhaps a draught of cider will 
wash a little of that sand further down. ’T'was downright 
good luck that I took the wrong turn, after all. Why, you 
must be one of the original Sand Witches—eh? Would you 
mind giving a wounded soldier an arm as far as that chair? ’’ 

She did not smile at his pun—possibly it was the first that 
had ever been born in her hearing: but she very frankly and 
gently held out her hand to the guest whom Squire Carew 
honoured above all men. He took it with his left, and rested 


Francis, like that. deplorably. imprudent. 


Yes, Ido. 


his right upon an arm which rather amazed him, it felt so 
strong and firm. So, putting on an extra limp in order that 
he might give the hand an extra squeeze, he reached Master 


Derrick’s own chair. of uncushioned. oak, and.dropped into its 


angular hardness with a grateful sigh. 

“‘Thank you, my dear,’’ said he. ‘* And so you really live 
all alone in the middle of this sand—I know you, yousee. I 
saw you in church only last Sunday; and you may lay your 
life and soul to mine that I remembered it better than the 
sermon. I’m Captain Quickset, you know—of the Household 
Service. Not a very likely sort of person to turn up in these 
parts, eh? But a soldier never knows where he may be to- 
morrow. ... Ah: the cider. You’re a regular Shebe, on 
my life and soul. Cider from such fingers is worth all the 
Squire’s claret—it’s Imperial Tokay ’?—— 

“I’m glad you like it, Sir,” said Nance. ‘‘ Father thinks 
it a good tap ’’—— 

“And I warrant my friend Carew is of the same opinion, 
eh? I should, if I were he—and drop round pretty often 
to try. But though he’s my friend, he’s a bit of an ass, 
allthe same. Only think—with the prettiest girl in England 
almost next door to him, he’s gone and tumbled head over 
ears in love with that white-washed piece of goods, Miss 
What ’s-her-Name—Openshaw. What do you think of that? 
Over head and ears, on my life and soul.”’ 

“¢ He has seen her, then!’’ said Nance, rather quickly: 
rather to herself than to him. ‘‘ Will you have any more 
cider, Sir?’’ She interrupted herself even more quickly than 
she had spoken. 

“Butiwhat do you think of itP’’ asked the Captain, even 
more quickly still. ‘‘Don’t you think him a fool?’’ And as 
he spoke he looked at her eyes so hard that, by all the rules of 
such contests, she was bound either to blush or to smile. 

But she did neither: for she was none of the Captain’s 
duchesses, whoever they were, and did not know the rules. 
“‘T don’t think, Sir,’’ she answered, quite simply and gravely. 
“Only if Squire Carew had a wife, it would be the best thing 
could happen. And there isn’t a lady in the place but Miss 
Openshaw, nor a gentleman but him. So it’s how it ought to 
be—that’s all.” 

‘But it isn’t all,’’ said the Captain. ‘‘It means that he 
hasn’t eyes in his head for the prettiest girl in Devon—ay, or 
in London: for I’ve seen ’em all. Do you mean to tell me, 
my dear, that what’s called a gentleman is only to fall in love 
with what’s called alady? Why I, Captain Quickset, though 
I’m a King’s officer, and could marry six marchionesses to- 
morrow, would rather be sitting here listening to your talk 
and having you look at me with those sweet eyes of yours than 
—than—anywhere.’’ She’s one of the stupid ones, that want 
it strong, thought he. 

She did colour a little atlast: but her eyes showed no signs 
of having received a compliment as she gave him back a look 
even more straight than his own. ‘‘If I was a gentleman, 
Sir,’’ she said, ‘‘I should speak to every girl as if she was a 
lady—whatever she might be. I’m not a lady, I know: but 
[’d choose to be spoke to as if I were.” 

“ Why—as if there was a duchess that wouldn’t give her 
best ear-rings to have me say of her eyes what I’ve said of 
yours! Of course I wouldn’t say it—because it wouldn’t be 
true: that’s all. I can’t help telling the truth, you see— 
whenever I think a thing, out it comes. Come and take your 
work and sit down by me: and if you want to be talked to like 
a lady—I’ll show you how a gentleman talks toa lady: never 
fear. Come, my dear: you needn’t be afraid of a sprained 
lamb.” 

“T know how a gentleman talks to a lady, Sir, without 
showing. You may rest here, and weleome—but I’ve got my 
day’s work to look after, and so you won’t mind if I go on with 
it before father comes in.’’ The words might have been spoken 
either roughly or sharply, but were actually spoken neither- 
wise ; on the contrary, one of the Captain’s own duchesses 
could not have set him down with more admirable courtesy, as 
she placed the breadth of the kitchen between him and herself 
by busying herself about the dresser. 

So cold and so complete, indeed, were both the dignity and. 
the courtesy that any ordinary officer and gentleman would 
have felt humbled without being made angry thereby. But 
Captain Quickset was no ordinary gentleman. ‘‘If that isn’t 
as straight and fair a challenge as ever I had in my life!’’ he 
exclaimed within himself, admiringly. ‘‘ This is quick work, 
on my life and soul—here goes ’’—and, throwing off his sprain, 
he made but three steps across the floor. That’s how a gentle- 
man talks. toa lady!’’ he said, pressing his-lips to her check, 
and throwing his arm round her waist. ‘‘That’s the’?—— 

“And that’s how he’s answered, you blackguard!”’ he 
was answered, in a very different voice than what he looked 
for, as a strong hand from behind him clutched his coat collar 
and sent him spinning half-way back to his chair. And, when 
he recovered his balance, he found himself towered over by 
Francis Carew, looking thunder. 

But even then, assaulted and insulted as he was, his lips 
did not for more than a moment lose their accustomed smile. 
““Why—Frank, old fellow!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘aren’t you at 
the Vicarage? And what in the name of fortune’s the matter ? 
A gentleman can’t quarrel before girls, or I should have been 
obliged to knock you down, Frank; I should, indeed, on my 
life and soul.’’ 

“We'll soon put that right,” said Francis. ‘‘ Don’t be 
put out, Nance,’’ he said to the girl. ‘“‘ You’ll never be treated 
this way again. As for you, Sir—we can settle things between 
us out of doors, as you don’t like to quarrel—before girls.”’ 

“ And please—please, Squire,’’ said Nance, all confused and 
eager, ‘‘don’t quarrel about one: about me. A coward’s not 
worth quarrelling with—nor a girl worth quarrelling for. He 
can’t hurt you—nor me. I’m not ashamed now ; but Ishallbe, 
if you don’t let him go.”’ 

“All rieht, Nance,’ said Francis. ‘‘ Don’t trouble your- 
self about what concerns me—this is my own affair. Captain 
Quickset is my guest, and you are my bailiff’s daughter. Now, 
Sir, I am going back to Hornacombe; and I presume my way 
will be yours.”’ 

Nance had thought she knew her father’s master; but his 
new manner bewildered and silenced her. He spoke as one 
having purpose and authority, and no longer like one who had 
nothing to live for, save the slow slaughtering of time. More- 
over, being unused to speech, even of the shortest, she had left 
herself nothing more to say. So Francis stalked out haughtily, 
as if she were, in herself, and otherwise than as a part of his 
estate, of no more account than one of the kitchen chairs, 
while Quickset, throwing her a nod, airily followed at his 
heels. 

As soon as they were half across the dunes, Francis faced 
yound to speak, but before he had spoken half a word, the 
Captain, holding out his hand, struck in. 

“There, F'rank—I forgive you,”’ said he. ‘‘T didn’t know 
I was trespassing. On my life and soul, T thought you were 
struck through the heart by the fair Mabel. But there’s no 
mischief done—nota grain. You can’t expect a man to sit 
with a pretty milkmaid as if she was his grandmother or he 
was hers; and, look you, you shall kiss my little danceshoes, 
asthe French say, and I?ll look on—and that’ll make all 
square. J thought you had a soul aboye vulgar jealousy, 


Frank—I did indeed. Good Lord, how they would laugh, in 
town or Tunbridge Wells, if they’d seen how you fired up 
about a milkmaid! Never mind—J won’t tell ; though a good 
joke isn’t.a.thing to be thrown.away.”’ 

Now that he was in the open air, Francis Carew himself 
was beginning to be alittle puzzled. Most assuredly there 
was a time, not many days ago, when he would not have 
dreamed of taking seriously such a trifle as a kiss given to a 
country girl by a beau. So why should he dosonow? How 
had come to pass that even a country girl’s cheek had become, 
in a sense, sacred, and that the splendid and brilliant Captain 
Quickset was every moment shrinking more and more into the 
likeness of a cur? And a cur who not only made light of 
insulting Nance Derrick, but who dared to speak of Mabel 
Openshaw by her Christian name ! 

“T’m not going to say much,’’ saidhe. ‘‘ Nance Derrick 
is nothing to me—more than that she’s a girl, and too good a 
girl to be played with till her head’s turned. And I’m not 
going to let it be. While you’re my guest, you’ll keep clear 
of that cottage. After that’’ 

“Well? After that? You’d better turn Parson Pen- 
gold’s curate, Frank. It won’t seem so comical to hear you 
preaching, then. And here’s your first text for you—‘ Why 
it’s worse to kiss a pretty girl, that likes it, than to drink 
yourself blind, and play cards of a Sunday, and to steal your 
neighbour’s game.’ Ah, ’tis easy to turn Saint, when some- 
body else is the Sinner. What would the pretty girl have 
said if a King’s officer had slunk off without doing a soldier’s 
first duty all over the world? Why it was the prettiest thing 
to see how the little coquette made love to me—the prettiest 
thing in the world. All so fresh—all so artlessly artful: so 
artfully artless, you know. It wasa shame your tumbling in 
just at the very nick—it was, Frank, on my life and soul.” 

“‘T’ve known Nance Derrick,’’ said Francis, very slowly 
and weightily, ‘‘ever since I came to Hornacombe. A girl 
doesn’t change her nature all in a minute: nor aman. Bring 
your thoughts together. You have said that she threw herself 
into your arms. Do you now say that is true?”’ 

‘*Frank,’”’ said the Captain, almost ceasing to smile, ‘‘it is 
asad truth that there is something about me—Heaven knows 
what—that simply compels a woman to throw herself into my 
arms: yes—by dozens: by scores. I’m not bragging: I.wish 
Iwere. The poor things can’t help themselves: they never 
think how embarrassing it must be to me. But what’s one to 
do? If a woman throws herself into your arms, you can’t 
throw her out again. ’T'was as much as I could do to escape 
from the Parson’s, ’twixt you and I—and out of the frying- 
pan into the fire. Yes, Frank: the little brown baggage was 
as willing ’’—— 

“That ’s enough,’’ said Francis. ‘‘If a man brags about 
women falsely, he’s a liar: if truly, he’s a coward and a cur. 
You may have your kennel and your bones at Hornacombe, 
like any other stray dog, till you put your tail between your 
legs, and go: but not another word passes between you and 
me. If you wish me to hear from you, you can write: or you 
can find a friend.’’ ‘ 

“What! Fight about a milkmaid? Bah! Why, I should 
be the laughing-stock of all the town. If it was about Mabel, 
now—and if I wasn’t crippled with this confounded sprain— 
Why, you must be tired of your life, Frank. Do you forget 
that I’ve winged my man, for less cause, seventeen times— 
eighteen, I should say? Well, well. Don’t be afraid. I’ll 
spare you.”? 

But Francis had stridden on, not deigning to answer. It 
may seem a trifle to have separated two friends, who, being so 
different, seemed by rights made for one another. But then, 
be it remembered, until last Monday no woman had appeared 
to stir up ever ready mischief: and I’rancis knew as well as 
Quickset, and Quickset as well as Francis, that the quarrel 
itself was not what it seemed—that it was no more about poor 
Nance Derrick than it was about the black rock on Hornacombe 
Sand, but was about Mabel Openshaw, who had barely been so 
much as named by either, and by Francis not at all. 

There are women who, no more meaning it than they mean 
any other mischief, can no more help setting men by the ears 
than they can help existing. They may be the sweetest and 
gentlest of their sex, or they may be just the contrary ; they 
may be witty or dull, fair or plain—it makes no difference. 
Wherever Helen went armies followed her, and fought because 
of her. And if she had been born only into an English 
country village, every man in that place must have become an 
Esau, with his hand against every man and every man’s hand 
against him, and all without any fault of hers—indeed, with- 
out her knowing anything about the matter; for she would 
never be the pretext of such quarrels, though always the 
cause. Mabel may not have been one of these Helens; 
and certainly no mortal could accuse her of having wittingly 
sown the seeds of strife that had grown up about Nance. But 
she had inspired Francis, at any rate, with the spirit of love 
combative, which is, indeed, the original mode of that multi- 
form passion, regarding a woman as a creature to be won by 
the strong hand rather than by the soft tongue. But she, or 
the love that came in her name, had furthermore inspired him 
with something better than the desire of the primitive lover to 
knock some rival down. She was a woman; and, for no other 
reason, every other woman had become consecrated by belong- 
ing to the same sex as she. In protecting Nance Derrick from 
insult he felt himself vindicating Mabel’s own womanhood 
from profanation. And no wonder, therefore, he became some- 
what inconsistent with himself, for all such instincts were new 
to him; while Mabel, if she had inspired many other things, 
had not yet awakened self-conscious reflection in the Squire of 
Hornacombe. The rest was nature—that would have been 
miracle, 


(Zo be continued.) 


Dr. Edward Hamilton has been elected to fill the chair of 
surgery in the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, vacated by 
the death of Dr. Stannus Hughes. 

The most recent development in the manufacture of reser- 
voir penholders is the ‘‘Swift’’ Reservoir Pen, introduced by 
Messrs. De la Rue and Co. While possessing the best features 
of the Anti-Stylograph, this holder has the further immense 
advantage of being adapted for the reception of ordinary nibs. 

Lady Leigh on Thursday week opened a new eye hospital, 
which has been erected in Kdmund-street, Birmingham, to 
take the place of the old institution in Temple-row, which has 
long proved inadequate to meet the numerous demands made 
upon it. ‘The cost of the new hospital and appliances is esti- 
mated at £20,000. 

On a site presented by the Duke of Westminster, have 
been opened what are designated the St. George, Hanover- 
square ‘‘ New Parochial Buildings,’’ which comprise dwellings 
for the working classes, a large hall for meetings, concerts, 
and entertainments, a workman’s club, youths’ club and 
gymnasium, a lodge for the St. George’s branch of the Girls’ 
Friendly Society, a lending library, kitchen, a room for parish 
work, and a dispensary and apartments for medical officers. 
The buildings occupy a large space of ground in Little 
Grosvenor-street, and have been erected at a cost £19,000, 
nearly the whole of which has been raised. 
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THE TWELFTH OF JULY. 
A NORTH OF IRELAND SKETCH. 


Terence tried to kiss away his wife’s tears, but they flowed 
again and again as he held her in his stalwart arms, for she 
could not bear the thought of parting with him even for a 
couple of days. Although they had been married for eighteen 
montbs now, thiswas the first time they had ever been separated 
for more than a few moments, and Norah would have walked 
cheerfully with her husband every inch of the twenty miles to 
Castle-Carney but for the duty that kept her at home. This 
duty, aged six months, was now crying in its little cradle, and 
stubbornly refused to be quiet, ‘in spite of its mother’s spas- 
modic mandates, given between her sobs, to ‘* whisht now, 
darlint.”’ 

‘* Norah, lovey, don’t take on so,’’ said Terence, pushing 
back his wife’s glossy black hair from her forehead and look- 
ing through her tears into her honest blue eyes that reflected 
the lovelight from his own. ‘‘Sure I?ll be back to-morrow 
night; it *8 for our good and the good of the little one there 
that I am going.” 

“Qh Tirince! What’ll I do widout ye this long day and 
the next? It seems like parting with ye for iver.” And she 
buried her face in his waistcoat until the renewed sounds of 
the infant's voice forced her away. Planting one more 
passionate kiss on her husband’s lips, and with ‘‘ the Lord pro- 
tect ye, dearest,’’ she passed into the cabin, and silently 
dropping-her tears on the child, grew calmer as the little thing 
proceeded with its baby meal. 

The house in which they lived was nothing but a one- 
roomed cabin. It had a potato patch and a quarter of an 
acre of pasture land at the back, and a muddy pond in the 
front. To the outside world not by any means an enticing 
dwelling, but despite its poorness there was not a happier 
couple in all Ireland, from Malin Head to Cape Clear, than 
Terence and Norah O’Brady. For the cottage, humble as it 
was, realised the ambition of their youth. Ever since they 
were boy and girl, and laboured together in the same field, 
their one thought had been to save enough to justify them in 
becoming man and wife. A cow, half a score of ducks, 
and a few poor, shabby, necessary sticks were all their 
worldly possessions; but every bit of furniture had its 
separate history of love and hope. The table had been 
selected months before Terence could afford to buy it, and 
they both often laughed now when they remembered how 
Norah had surprised him with the chairs earned with her own 
hands. It wasa proud moment when Terence led home his 
bride—she a loving, contented wife, he a devoted, honest 
husband. And so they had remained ever since. Both 
cherished life as cordially as each loved the other. Every 
day strengthened their happiness ; and the baby came as yet 
another link in their already strong chain of mutual devotion. 
No wonder, then, that though it promised to be but for a few 
hours, Norah deeply felt the parting with her husband. 

But for all her uneasiness, for all her sadness at her 
husbands absence, for all her soothing of her crying baby, 
she was still proud of the expedition that had taken Terence 
away, and anxious for the result of it. In this great world it 
was but a matter beneath insignificance, yet to Mr. and Mrs. 
O’ Brady4the possession of a few acres of bog land, the yearly 
value of which would hardly pay for the landlord’s dinner, 
appeared to them the first step towards affluence. Many a 
serious conversation husband and wife had together over 
it before they decided that Terence could see his way to 
make it pay him. And then when Norah gave in to his 
judgment, and he determined to see the owner of the property 
and make his offer, she had hardly realised the great sacrifice 
that his absence would demand of her. However, he was gone 
now, and she could only pray for his success and safe return, 
and go with as light a heart as possible to her daily work. 
Taking the child with her, she trudged briskly along, with hope 
expanding in the sunshine of her bright thoughts, and was 
merrily busy, haymaking fork in hand, some time before her 
fellow-labouvers had commenced. 

Witk her baby cooing under the hedge, and her thoughts 
following every footstep of her dear husband, she was the last 
to notice music that approached through the silent atmosphere. 
The balmy breezes blowing in calm intermittent waves of heat 
bore with them the unmistakable noise of fife and drum. The 
peasants rested on their rakes and listened. Nearer and nearer 
came the sound until the shrill notes of fifes and the resonant 
roll of drums asserted themselves definitely. Then everyone 
ae Mer work and rushed to the roadside to see what they 
could. 

Gradually it came in view. A long procession of sturdy 
men swept along the road, some with merry, some with serious 
faces, some full of vivacity, some careworn and thoughtful, 
but all determined and true to their cause. , Here and there, 
at unequal intervals, came the bands, mustering according to 
the wealth or poverty of the lodges they were attached to, 
from a dozen musicians to one energetic drummer, while, from 
the bright yellow belt of the high officials to the simple rosette 
of the humblest follower, every man added his share to the 
brilliancy of the spectacle. For to-day was the 12th of July, 
the great anniversary of the Orangemen in Ireland, and they 
were going to attend a monster meeting of their craft at 
Castle-Carney to register protests and announce approbation. 
Dazzling and attractive as the cavalcade appeared, inspiriting 
as were the strains of the tunes, Norah O’ Brady shook her 
head and sighed a sigh of contentment as they passed along, 
inwardly thanking Heaven that her Terence was not among 
them. She was glad to think that his only politics related to 
his wife and child, and that he had no lodge but his own mud 
cabin. The distinctions. between Loyalist and Nationalist, 
between Orangemen and Ribbonmen, did not concern him. 
He had no interest in party disputes, for he paid his rent 
regularly and worked for those who were dear to him. 
But Norah was naturally attracted with the splendour of the 


sight, and held her little baby above her head to get a full . 


view of the brilliant moving mass of men. 
_ The infant crowed with delight at the music, and shook its 
tiny hand at the vivid colours. 

After the procession had disappeared, and the last strains of 
the music had died away in the distance, she returned cheer- 
fully to. her work; and when it was over for the day, went 
home with -her live burden in her arms, grateful with the 
knowledge that she was twelve hours nearer her husband than 
when he had left her in the morning. Having bustled about 
her household duties, put the baby to bed, and had a look at 
the cow, she sat watching the cracklinz wood on the fire, and 
listening to the domestic hamming of the boiling kettle, think- 
ing what a happy woman she ought to be, and reproaching 
herself for crying this morning. Her tears could only have made 
Terence more miserable, and at a moment when he had such 
important business to think of ; and, as he himself had said, 
“for the good_of the little one.’’ By the time she had finished 
her homely meal, the pangs of parting were not only over, but 
Norah had already begun to think of the delight of welcoming 
her husband again. 

Although past her usual bed-time, she could not sleep; so 
she sit down and tried to read—maybe the Bible, perhaps 
some profane magazine—but all the words ran into each other, 
and made such sad nonsense that she put the book down and 
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turned to the dearest volume of her life, that lay before her in 
its cradle. Bending over it, and kissing it lightly so as not to 
disturb its slumbers, she thought of everything that had hap- 
pened from the time of her husband’s departure; and when 
she remembered the bright procession of Orangemen, she 
smiled to find herself unwittingly humming the lively airs of 
“ Boyne Water’? and ‘Protestant Boys.’’ It was nearly 
twelve o’clock before she went to bed. How long she slept she 
could notremember; but she awoke with a start on hearing a 
firm, decided knock at the cottage door. Fora moment she 
held her breath. What could it mean? The rapping was 
repeated, with extra force this time it seemed. Rising silently, 
and throwing some clothes hastily about her, she took her 
child from its bed, and going to the door, asked, in a voice 
that terror had made husky, 

““Who’s there ?”’ 

“Larry Sullivan. 
o’ God!”’ 

‘¢ What do you want?”’ 

Larry, who lived in an adjacent village, did not bear a par- 
ticularly good character; and, though Norah’s fears practically 
vanished, she knew he could be on mo respectable mission at 
this hour of the night. Yet he might want help or food, and 
his voice sounded distressful; so, without waiting for an 
answer, she quietly unbarred the door and drew the bolt. She 
was perfectly calm now ;_ but the wan face of her visitor startled 
her. It was sometime before he spoke: his tongue seemed 
to cleave to his palate and he could hardly mutter the vague 
sentence :— 

“It’s a bad business.”’ 

‘What is?” asked Norah. All sorts of thoughts passed 
through her mind, but they were thoughts only of what 
trouble Larry could have got into to justify his appearance 
here. 

“ Poor Terence! they are bringing him along now.” 

Norah O’Brady started wildly forward as though to grasp 
Larry. Then she uttered a long low moan and tottered back- 
wards into a chair. What had happened? How had it hap- 
pened? ‘Was her husband alive or dead? She wanted to ask 
the questions, but her paralysed lips could not form the words. 
All the acutest agonies of a suffering life were concentrated in 
the next few moments of suspense while she clutched con- 
vulsively at the air. The child, as though affected by the 
contagion of the mother’s grief, began to cry; and, for the 
first time in its brief existence, its cries were unheeded. Poor 
kind-hearted Larry Sullivan stood at the doorway stroking his 
vapid face for want of other occupation, and not knowing in 
the least what he ought to do to show his sympathy or soothe 
the anguish of the sorrowing widow. 

For such she was; nor had she long to wait before the 
horrible suspicion of the worst was confirmed. 

A dozen lusty, true-hearted men brought home and laid on 
the same bed that he had risen from in the morning so full of 
life, love, and hope, the dead body of Terence O’ Brady. 

And between them they told her all that there was to 


Let me in, Mrs. O’Brady, for the love 


There had been a riot. The gay crowd that had enlivened 
her in the morning, the procession that baby had chirruped at, 
and waved its hands at, had come into collision with a rival 
band. They fought. Stones had been thrown, sticks used, 
and revolvers fired off. The constabulary had charged the 
conflicting parties, and when comparative order was restored 
the leaders on both sides congratulated themselves and the 
authorities that but one life had been lost. It might have 
been so much worse, they thought. By an accident—no one 
knew how—Terence had become entangled in the mob, and he, 
favouring neither party, caring nothing for their opinions or 
quarrels, soberly engaged on his own humble business, was the 
only sufferer. 

God! Was this justice? Norah asked again and again, 
as during the ensuing days of wild misery, with her brain 
almost wandering from the intensity of her anguish, she 
moved about mechanically, now clasping her baby spasmodi- 
cally to her breast, now gazing vacantly at the burning candles 
as they stood around the coffin, casting a lurid glow on the 
placid features of her dead husband. 

At last the time came when she could no longer have 
even the morbid satisfaction of looking on the motionless face 
she loved. 

“Bear up, alannah,” said a motherly, well-meaning 
neighbour, as Norah buried her head in the bed and groaned 
aloud in the deep despair of her broken heart, ‘‘Sure it’s a 
moighty foine funeral.”’ 

A moighty foine funeral! 

The words seemed to mock her. Was this to be her solace? 
Thoughts of her early love, how it had sprouted, budded, 
ripened ; of the many merry incidents of her courtship, of the 
more prosaic ones of her married life, floated through her 
mind as the solemn mourners proceeded on their way. What 
consolation was it to the suffering widow that hundreds of 
sympathetic, loyal, true men, were marching with military 
regularity after the corpse. Would their gaudy ribbons, their 
flying banners, or the muffled music of their drums bring him 
back to her for a single moment? Gould the sonorous sound 
of the burial service, the responses murmured by many com- 
passionate voices, give her interest for the life that was hence- 
forth without hope? For her the future was nothing but a 
dismal dreary blank. 

As the weird procession passed the cottage door her shrill 
agonising shriek rang out against the merry cries of the 
infant, who crowed with delight at the music, and waved its 
tiny hands at the gay colours. Jamzs Davis. 


The Lord Chancellor last week inaugurated the new build- 
ings of St. Paul’s Schools at Hammersmith, intended to 
accommodate 1000 boys. 

The preliminary programme for the 28th meeting of the 
National Association for the Promotion of Social Science, to be 
held at Birmingham from Sept. 17 to 24, has been issued. The 
Right Hon. G. J. Shaw-Lefevre, M.P., is the president. 

Mr. Hudson, of Chester, who is chairman of the English 
Congregational Union of North Wales, has contributed five 
hundred pounds to the fund for the erection of a new 
Congregational church at Rhyl. 

The annual summer Congress of the Royal Archeological 
Institute will be held at Newcastle-on-Tyne, beginning next 
Tuesday, Aug. 5, and lasting till Wednesday, Aug. 13, the 
Duke of Northumberland acting as president. 

Tmportant conferences have been held at the Health Ex- 
hibition, Sir F. Abel presiding, upon the Water Supply, 
chiefly in'relation to the Metropolis. Papers were read deal- 
ing with the sources of water supply, the quality of water, 
and the modes of distributing it. 

Last week the Highland and Agricultural Society of 
Scotland held its annual show in Edinburgh—for the eleventh 
time in the capital since its shows were instituted in 1822. 
Unusual interest attached to this year’s show, because the 
society celebrated in connection with it the attainment of its 
hundredth birthday. ‘[his event was specially commemorated 
at the centenary banquet on Wednesday week in the Music- 

hall, presided qver by the Duke of Richmond and Gordon. 
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FREE PUBLIO LIBRARIES, 


There is, perhaps, no institution of recent days more worthy 
of attention than the rate-supported libraries which are now 
spreading through the country When we remember that 
the first Act enabling these libraries to be called into existence 
was passed about thirty years ago, the growth of them in 
cities like Manchester and Liverpool may well excite wonder. 
But it isa yet greater matter of surprise that great cities like 
Edinburgh, Dublin, and Glasgow have so far lagged behind as 
to be still without free lending libraries, and that London, 
considering its size and importance, is the greatest laggard of 
all. Five towns, including Belfast and Portsmouth, adopted 
the Acts in 1882, and six, the most important being Chelten- 
ham, in 1883. It is significant, however, that among the six 
are two London suburbs, Wandsworth and Wimbledon. On 
the other hand, they have been rejected in six places, and two 
of them, Battersea and Brentford, also belong to the metro- 
politan area. The rejection of the Acts in large towns is not 
justified by experience. On the contrary, in almost every 
case in which a Free Library has been established the 
success has been unequivocal. Several of the annual reports 
for 1883 are before us, and it may be interesting to glean 
from them a few facts and statistics. 

In the ‘‘ Thirty-first Annual Report of the Free Public 
Library, Museum, and Walker Art-Gallery of the City of 
Liverpool,’”’ we are told that the institution has now attained 
a magnitude ‘‘which at its inception the most sanguine pro- 
moters could not have ventured to anticipate.’’ In the 
Reference Library more than 466,000 volumes were issued 
during the year, and upwards of 2000 periodicals, and steps 
have been taken towards the establishment of branch reading- 
rooms in four different localities. When this prospefous in- 
stitution was first established in Liverpool the penny rate 
produced little more than £3500 a year; in 1868 it yielded 
£7500, and last year the sum rose to £12,760. ‘The building 
is now said to be the largest in extent, and the most com- 
prehensive in scope, ‘‘of any kindred institution in the 
kingdom’’; and how thoroughly it is appreciated by Liver- 
pool citizens may be seen by the statistics. Now let us turn 
to Manchester. In this great city, in addition to a Reference 
Library, there are six Branch Libraries, and in the past year 
1,191,588 volumes were issued either for perusal at home or in 
the reading-rooms, a number greater than has ever before 
peen reached. Manchiester, too, has special rooms for boys, 
which, to quote the words of the report, ‘‘are well filled 
during the whole time they are open with quiet and interested 
juveniles.” At Newcastle, where the Free Library has not 
been in existence more than two or three years, it is stated in 
the second annual report that the success has proved of 
the most gratifying character: the report from Doncaster 
announces an increase in the number of volumes issued, and 
adds the suggestive statement that the news-room is much 
overcrowded and a larger room urgently required. At Ply- 
mouth, too, the popularity of the library is so great that an 
enlargement of the building is said to be indispensable. Five 
years ago, it will be remembered, the large Free Library of 
Birmingham was almost totally destroyed by fire, only L000 
hooks having been saved out of 50,000. ‘The loss was, in some 
respects, irreparable, but the townsfolk were roused by it to 
fresh efforts, and by the summer of 1882 the building was 
restored and a new library created. ‘The public spirit 
shown on this occasion deserves the highest praise, and 
proves that a vast centre of manufacturing industry is fully 
alive to the value of the higher wealth bequeathed by great 
authors. 

Tn a new and most useful journal, the organ of the Library 
Association of the United Kingdom, the Librarian of the 
Atheneum Club gives an account of the progress of Free 
Public Libraries ir,1883, and to this paper of figures and 
statistics we refer all our readers who are interested in the 
movement. Itis surely one that ought to interest everybody. 
To give a man the means of reading is to put him in the way 
of being wise and happy; it is to present him with an intro- 
duction to the best society in the world, to friends who will 
not fail him in joy or sorrow, who will sweeten by their society 
the drudgery of his daily toil, who will make him more 
patient because more hopeful. Knowledge is the only leveller 
that no one has any cause to fear; books are the only com- 
panions that have no tempers to irritate, and that can be con- 
versed with at all seasons. A large number of persons live-for 
several hours daily a machine-like life ; their higher faculties 
are in danger of growing blunted; but the man who loves 
pooks will not consent to become a machine, will not lose his 
spiritual perceptions, will no longer be content to let the 
nobler faculties that distinguish humanity from the brutes 
“fust in him unused.’?? We may be sure that the men who 
by tens of thousands frequent our free reading-rooms in the 
evenings will not form habits of tippling at the public-house ; 
the boys trained by these noble institutions to love reading 
are not likely to grow up idle and dissolute. 

And what schools for intellectual and political training are 
these libraries likely to prove! Readers who are sufficiently 
intelligent to do so will be able to look at a subject in all its 
aspects; they will learn that truth and wisdom are not con- 
fined to their own sect or party. Something, too, these 
libraries may do in welding together the different classes of 
the community. In the Free Reading-Room the poor man and 
the well-to-do man are on an equality. Both of them come 
there for the same purpose; both receive a like benefit. ‘‘ All 
equal are within the Church’s gate,’’ said George Herbert—a 
statement which, unfortunately, is not always true ; but it is 
true with regard to admission within the gate of the Tree 
Library, and it is because no distinction is to be seen there 
between wealth and poverty—a distinction but too visible in 
pew-rented churches—that the Free Libraries are appreciated 
so heartily. 


Windsor Castle State apartments are open to the public. 

Last Saturday afternoon the Lord Mayor, who was ac- 
companied by the Lady Mayoress, Jaid the foundation-stone 
of the Raine’s Foundation Schools, Cannon-street-road, St. 
George’s-in-the-East; and in the evening bis Lordship, ac- 
companied by the Lady Mayoress, opened a flower show at 
the Eton Mission Floral Society’s second annual mecting. 
The Lady Mayoress (Miss Fowler) distributed the prizes. 

Lord Rosebery unveiled last Saturday afternoon, on the 
Thames Embankment, a bronze statue of Robert Burns, the 
work of Sir John Steell, R.S.A., presented to London by Mr. 
John Gordon Crawford, formerly a Glasgow merchant. A 
distinguished company was present, and Lord Rosebery made 
a graceful and appropriate speech in eulogy of the qualities 


“possessed by the national poet of Scotland. 


The Royal Humane Society’s bronze medal and certificate 
have been presented to Alfred Edward Mitchell, a lad of only 
thirteen years of age, residing at Redbridge, near Southampton, 
in recognition of his courage in saving Walter Plant, aged 
five years, from drowning in the river Test. The boy I lant 
was playing with other children on the bank of the river, when 
he fell into the water. Mitchell, who was passing by, threw 
off his coat and waistcoat, jumped into the river, and saved 
the child. Well done, Alfred Edward Mitchell! 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will (dated Oct. 9, 1880), with a codicil (dated July 20, 
1882), of Dame Jane Dukinfield, widow of the Rev. Sir Henry 
Robert Dukinfield, Bart., late of No. 33, Eaton-place, who 
died on May 25 last, has been proved by Viscount Gort and 
Sir Charles William Frederick Craufurd, Bart., the nephew, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £17,000. The testatrix, after bequeathing 
numerous pecuniary and specific-legacies, leaves the residue 
of her property to her said nephew. 

The will (dated Feb. 16, 1882), with four codicils (dated 
July 18 and 30, and Aug. 14 and 22, 1883), of Sir Edward 
Marwood Elton, Bart., J.P., D.L., late of Widworthy Court, 
Devon, who died on April 18 last, at No. 31, Charles-street, 
Berkeley-square, has been proved by the Rey. Alfred Elton, 
George Upton Robins, and George Burges, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to over £13,000. The 
testator bequeaths £200 to the minister and churchwardens of 
the parish of Widworthy, upon trust, to lay out the interest in 
the purchase of food and winter clothing to be distributed 
annually at Christmas time among the poor of the said parish; 
and some other legacies. The residue of his real and personal 
estate he settles upon his relative the Rev. Alfred Elton. 

The will (dated Sept. 3, 1877), with a codicil (dated Sept. 20, 
1882), of Mr. James Bland, formerly of Liverpool, but late of 
Henley Park, Henley-on-Thames, who died on April 7 last, 
was proved on June 30 by George Henry Horsfall, David 
Jardine, and Alfred Fletcher, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to upwards of £162,000. The 
testator bequeaths his plate, statuary, pictures, and water- 
colour drawings to his wife, for life or widowhood, and then 
to his son who shall first attain twenty-one; his furniture, 
household effects, horses, carriages, live and dead stock, and 
£500 to his wife, Mrs. Georgina Mary Bland; £50,000, upon 
trust, for her, for life; in the event of her marrying again 
the sum to be so held, upon trust, is reduced to £10,000; and 
the trustees are directed to pay the rent of a residence for his 
wife. Onthe death or marriage again of his wife £20,000 is to 
be divided among his children, as she shall appoint. He also 
bequeaths £20,000, upon trust, for each of his daughters ; and 
a few other legacies. The residue of his real and personal 
estate he leaves to all his children in equal shares. 

The will (dated Jan. 12, 1880), with three codicils (dated 
April 26 and Oct. 6, 1882, and Nov. 8, 1883), of Mr. Thomas 
Glover Kensit, formerly of Skinners’ Hall, Dowgate-hill, but 
late of No. 25, Bruton-street, Berkeley-square, who died on 
May 3 last, was proved on the 8th ult. by George Kensit, the 
son, the Rev. Charles Frederick Norman, and_ Miss: Emily 
Kensit, the daughter, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to upwards of £142,000. The testator makes 
some specific bequests to his three children, and gives legacies 
to his sister, executors, late clerk, and servant. He leaves 
£2000 per annum to his daughter, Miss Emily Kensit, and £1000 
per annum to his son, George, both for ten years. ‘lhe 
remainder of the income of his property is to be held, upon 
trust, for accumulation during such period; and at the ex- 
piration ‘thereof, five-sixths of the then income are to be paid 
to his said son and daughter during their joint lives and the 
life of the survivor of them, and one-sixth to his grandsons, 
Charles Kensit Norman and Thomas Kensit Norman. On the 
death of the survivor of his son and daughter, the Manors of 
Bradfield Manningtree and Mistley, and certain farms in Mssex, 
are settled on his grandson Edward Kensit Norman; and all 
the ultimate residue of his real and personal estate he gives to 
his said grandsons, Charles and Thomas. 

The will (dated Feb. 23, 1884), with a codicil (dated 
March 19 following), of Miss Letitia D’Arcy Irvine, late of 
Carter’s Hotel, Albemarle-street, who died on April 5 last, was 
proved on June 27 by Henry Bertie Watkin Williams Wynn 
and General Sir Frederick William Hamilton, K.C.B., the 
executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding £74,000. 
‘The testatrix devises her Shropshire estates to the said Mr. H. 
B. W.W.Wynn for life; then to William, Lord Bagot, for life, 
with remainder to the person who shall be or become entitled 
to the barony of Bagot, conditionally on none of the tenants 
at the time of her death being turned out of their holdings so 
long as they continue to pay their rents, and none of such 
tenants’ rents are to be raised. There are legacies to her 
relatives, executors, god-daughter, maid, the servants of her 
sister the late Viscountess Dungannon, and others; and 
numerous articles are specifically bequeathed as mementoes 
of her. The residue of her real and personal estate she leaves 
to William D’Arcy Irvine. 

The will (duted April 5, 1876) of Captain Francis Garratt, 
formerly of the 3rd Dragoon Guards, who died on May 23 
last, at Hillingdon Hill, Middlesex, has been proved by John 
Garratt, the brother, one of the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to upwards of £40,000. The 
testator gives legacies to his brothers, sisters, nephews, and 
nieces, and the residue of his real and personal property to 
his said brother, John. 

The will (dated June 19, 1879) of Mr. Alfred Austin, O.B., 
late of No. 67, Queen’s-gardens, Bayswater, who died on 
May 19 last, has been proved by Mrs. Eliza Austin, the widow 
and sole executrix, the value of the personal estate amounting 
to over £37,000. The testator gives, devises, and bequeaths 
all his real and personal estate to his wife for her own absolute 
use and benefit. 

The will (dated March 24, 1884) of Mr. John Antoine 
Bradshaw, late of No. 2, Alfred-terrace, Upper Holloway, who 
died on March 25 last, was proved on the 2nd ult. by Daniel 
Leggatt and the Rev. Samuel Bardsley, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to over £28,000. 
The testator specifically devises his freehold property and 
ground-rents to relatives, holders of the leases, mortgugees, 
and others ; and gives several legacies, including £500 Con- 
sols, upon trust, to apply the income in the purchase of coals 
and groceries, to be distributed at or shortly before Christmas 
among at least sixty poor persons of the parish of Finchley. 
Allthe residue of his property is to be equally divided between 
the Orphan Working School; the Asylum for Fathertess 
Children, Reedham; the Female Orphan Asylum; the East 
London Hospital for Children; the London Orphan Asylum, 
Watford; the School for the Indigent Blind; the Girls’ 
Village Home ; the Home for Working and Destitute Lads; 
the Home for Working Girls; the Royal Free Hospital, 
Gray’s-inn-road; St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; King’s College 
Hospital ; University College Hespital; Middlesex Hospital ; 
the British Home for Incurables; the Royal Hospital for In- 
curables ; the Strangers’ Friend Society ; the Aged Pilgrims’ 
Friend Society; the Asylum for Idiots, Earlswood; the 
National Society for the Protection of Young Girls; the Birk- 
beck literary and Scientific Institution; and the Working 
Men’s College. - 


Newcastle has been selected as the place of meeting next 
year of the Wesleyan-Methodist Conference. 

A donation of £100 has been made by the Company of 
Grovers to the funds of the Royal Cambridge Asylum for 
Soldiers’ Widows. , 


CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications relating to this department of the Paper should be addressed to the 
Editor, and have the word ‘* Chess’ written on the envelope. 

Emmo (Darlington),—Both versions shall be carefully examined, and one or other 
shall soon appear. 

F E G (Tiflis).-The game is interesting, but your adyersary’s play is rather weak. 
We should be glad to see a more fayourable specimen of his powers when opposed to 
you. 

R 5B ( poerbend) Roun problems are under examination, and you shall have a report 
short ‘y. 

E L G (Blackwater).—The solution numbered 2 is the author's, but we defer its pub- 
lication, at his request. 

BH C (Salisbury),—The author of No, 2096 admits the accuracy of your analysis. 

H B (Crediton).—No. 2078 was worthy of reproduction, We presume it appeared under 
your name in the paper mentioned, ‘ 

J R (Edinburgh).—It has not been our practice to publish the solutions of problems 
quoted from contemporary papers; but in this case we shall endeavour to gratify 
you. 

W B (Stratford).—Please send corrected diagram. 

Pasque.iLE (Moscow).—In No. 2103 the White Rook cannot be played to Q B 3rd, as it 
stands on Q R 6th in the diagram, 

Correcr So.vrrons or Prosiem No. 2091 received from Robert P_ Surnby (Buenos 
Ayres); of No. 2100 from Emmo (Darlington), Pierce Jones, F P (Ham! urg) ; of 
No, 2101 from George Price (Tiflis), F Gibbins (Tiflis), BE LG; of No, 2102 from Henr: 
Bristow, E LG, F P (Hamburg), G M (H.M.S8, Téméraire), Pierce Jones, E BH, ani 
R Blackhall; of No. 2103 from Antonio da Silva Pereira Magalhae, Hermit, Hofstede 
de Groot (Groningen). Com. Hofstede de eee (Leipsic), Hereward, R Worters 
W E Manby, HZ, C & Monckton, E LG, Café Xavier (Brussels), John Cornish, B H 
Cochrane, F P (Hamburg), G@ M (H.M.8. Téméraire), Pierce Jones, and E U 
(Worthing). 

Correcr So.urions or Prostem No. 2104 received from _F M (Edinburgh), J Gaskin 
(Rheims), E L G,RJ Vines, H Wardell, B R Wood, N § Harris, Aaron Harper, 
W Hillier, B Casella (Paris), W J Rudman, H H Noyes, 8 Lowndes, F lerris, Joseph 
Ainsworth, '0 H Holdron, © W Milsom, J de$, Venator, T Gaffahin Junior, J T W, 
George Joicey, Hereward, J A Schmucke, A Karberg (Hamburg), L Desanges, R 
Worters (Canterbury), J Hull, W Biddle, R H Brooks, H Z, Rey W Anderson (01 
Romney), G W Law, L Sharswood, Ernest Sharswood, T Greenbank, Kitten, Jupiter 
Junior, Julia Short. S Farrant, 0 Darragh, H ALS, J R (Edinburgh), Carl Friedleben, 
A M Porter, L Falcon (Antwerp), M O’ Halloran, AW Scrutton, L Wyman, J P 
Wrentham, R Blackhall, 8 C H (Worthing), D W Kell, Otto Fulder (Ghent), 0 
Oswald, Henry Bristow, W Warren, Emmo (Darlington), Pilgrim, G@ A Ballingall, 
Ben Nevis, D Jackson, F P (Hamburg), CS Coxe, Alpha, B L Dyke, H Langtord, 
Adshead, J K (South Hampstead), EEUH,T G (Ware), A Bruin, E Elsbury, Pleyna, 
W Dewse, Jumbo, F and @ Howitt (Norwich), L L Greenaway, A M Colborne, J ret 
Anstie, Galahad, E Louden, Pierce Jones, and Dr F 8t, 


Soturion or Prosiem No. 2100. 


WHITE, BLACK, 
1.B to K Kt 7th K takes Kt * 
2. Kt to K 5th Any move 


3. Mates accordingly. 

* Tf Black play 1, K to Q 4th, White continues with 2. Q to B ard (ch); if 1. Kt 
takes P, then 2. Kt takes P (ch), and if 1. P Queens, then 2. Kt to Q B 5th (ch), mating 
in each case.on the following move, 

We defer the solution of No, 2101 until Mr. Blackburne, the author, has had an oppor- 
tunity of reconstructing the problem. 


PROBLEM No. > 2106, 
By Josrru Pospisiu, 


ZZ 4 


= oe QE 


WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in three moves, 


WH) 
Yy 


Zh 
GLA, 


Yj 


YY 


Vp 


Played at the Prague Chess Club, between Herr F, Movexa and another 
Amateur, 
(From Svetozor. Four Knights’ Game.) 
waits (Herr M.) suack (Herr Z.)| wire (Herr M.) sriack (Herr Z.) 
1. P to K 4th P to K 4th 11.K BPtakesP B takes Kt 


2.KttoK B3rd KttoQ B3rd 12, P takes B Q to K 2nd 

8.KttoQ@B38rd KttoK B 3rd 13. Castles Kt to Q R 8rd 

4. Kt takes K P 14. B to Q R 8rd Q to R 5th 

Our contemporary calls this the} 15. B to Kt 5th (ch) K to Q sq 
“Muller-Schultz”’ gambit. 16.RtakesK BP KttoK R 8rd 

4. Kt takes Kt 17.QtoK R bth 

5. P to Q 4th ma to Q es ard A very fine conception. 

6. P to Q5th t to Q Kt sq 

7 PtoKsth KttoK Ktsq [77 ae oe ed a 

5 was ‘‘Hobson’s"’ choice, ‘0 av 

. e rs a. ee Ee on 5th the mate he must have lost the Queen. 

10. P to Q R 4th P takes P 18. BtoK 7th. Mate. 


A meeting of metropolitan and provincial chessplayers was held at 
Simpson’s Divan on the evening of Thursday, the 24th ult., to promote the 
formation of a National Chess Association, Mr. Thomas Hewitt, the founder 
of the Westminster Papers, presiding on the occasion. Mr. Cubison in brief 
terms explained the object of the meeting, and dwelt upon the usefulness 
of a National Chess Association to which existing clubs might be affiliated, 
and proposed that it should be named the British Chess Association, The 
proposition was supported by the Rev. G. A. Macdonnell, and carried 
unanimously. ‘The Rey. W. Wayte then proposed that the governing body 
of the British Chess Association should consist of one president, three vice- 
presidents, and a committee of twenty-onemembers. The following are the 
officers elected. President—Earl Dartrey; Vice-Presidents—Lord Randolph 
Churchill, Sir Robert Peel, M.P.,and Mr, John Ruskin ; Council—Messrs, W. 
Donnisthorpe, P. '’. Duffy, F, H. Gastineau, Thomas Hewitt, P. Hirschfeldt, 
F. H. Lewis, Rev. G. A. Macdonnell, J. I. Minchin, C. E. Mudie, Dr. 
Reeves, J. H. Walsh, and the Rev. W. Wayte (all of London), N. Bateson 
Wood (Manchester), Rev. J. Greene (Clifton), E. K. E. Marden (Liverpool), 
Rey. C. &. Ranken (Malvern), Rey. A. B. Skipworth (Horncastle), Robert 
Steel (Calcutta), J.O. H. Taylor (Norwich), E. Thorold (Bath), and G. i, 
Walton (Birmingham), A motion to the effect that the council should 
have power to elect ex officio members to represent metropolitan and pro- 
vincial chess clubs was proposed by Mr. Donnisthorpe, and unanimously 
carried, as was also Mr. Sketon’s motion that the terms of membership and 
federation of clubs be relegated to the decision of the council. Mr. W. H. 
Cubison was elected treasurer, and Mr. lL. Hoffer secretary of the association. 
A vote of thanks to the chairman and to the proprietors of Simpson’s Divan 
concluded the proceedings, which were marked by the greatest unanimity 
throughout the evening. 
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OBITUARY. 
SIR CHARLES FORBES, BART. 

Sir Charles John Forbes, fourth Baronet, of Newe and 
: Kdinglassie, in the 
county of Aberdeen, 
D.L., oneof the Queen’s 
Body-Guard for Scot- 
land, died on the 24th 
ult. He was’ born 
March 24, 1848, the 
elder son of Sir Charles 
Forbes, third Baronet ; 
and, as heir male 
general of Alexander, 
third Lord Forbes, of 
~  Pitsligo, claimed that 
He was head of the mercantile firm of Sir Charles 


peerage. 
Forbes and Co., of Bombay, and in 1877 succeeded to the 
baronetcy, which was conferred in 1823 on his grandfather, Sir 


Charles Forbes, an eminent Bombay merchant. He married, 
April 5, 1864, Helen, second daughter of Sir Thomas Mon- 
creiffe, Bart., of Moncreiffe, and leaves one son, now Sir 
Charles Stewart Forbes, fifth Baronet, born Jan. 19, 1867, 
and three daughters. 
SIR LAURENCE PEEL, 
The Right Hon. Sir Laurence Peel, P.C., M.A., Hon. D.O.L. 
Oxford, Bencher of the Middle Temple, died on the 22nd ult. 
at Ventnor, Isle of Wight, in his eighty-fifth year. He was 
third son of Mr. Joseph Peel, of Bowes, Middlesex, brother of 
the first Sir Robert Peel, Bart. He was educated at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, graduated 1821, was called to the Bar in 
1824, went the Northern Circuit, and in 1842, after filling the 
office of Advocate General at Calcutta, was appointed Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court there, and knighted by Patent. 
He retired in 1855, became one of the Directors of the East 
India Company in 1857, Treasurer of the Middle Temple in 
1866, and in 1871 a paid Member of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council. He wrote a biography of his cousin, Sir 
Robert Peel, the great statesman, and was a frequent corre- 
spondent of the Zimes on legal and general topics. 
HON. AND REV. CANON LYTTELTON. 
Hon. and William Henry Lyttelton, M.A., Canon of Gloucester 
and Rector of Hagley, died on the 24th ult. He was born 
April 3, 1820, the youngest son of William Henry, third Lord 
Lyttelton, by Sarah, his wife, daughter of the second Earl 
Spencer, K.G.; was educated at Winchester and Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and, taking holy orders, became Rector of 
Hagley in 1847. In 1850 he was appointed Hon. Canon 
of Worcester, and in 1880 Canon of Gloucester. He was an 
ardent advocate of education, and a warm promoter of the 
philanthropic movements of his time. He married, first, in 
1854, Emily, youngest daughter of Dr. Pepys, Bishop of 
Worcester (which lady died in 1877), and secondly, in 1880, 
Constance Ellen, daughter of the Hon. and Very Rev. 
Grantham Yorke, Dean of Worcester, but leaves no issue. 
GENERAL HOPE GIBSONE. 
General John Charles Hope Gibsone, of Pentland, Midlothian, 
J.P. and D.L., Colonel of the 17th Lancers, formerly of the 
7th Dragoons, died on the 18th ult. at Redcross Lodge, 
Leamington, aged seventy-four. He was only son of Major- 
General David Anderson, afterwards Gibsone, by Helen, his 
wife, only child and heiress of Sir John Gibsone, Bart., of 
Pentland. After receiving his education at Harrow and 
Iidinburgh, he entered as cornet the 7th Dragoons, served 
throughout the Kaffir War of 1846-7, and had the command 
and Jed the charge of cavalry in the decisive affair of Gwanga. 
He was subsequently in command of the Cavalry Dépét at 
Newbridge 1854 to 1856, at Canterbury 1857 to 1860, and at 
Maidstone 1860 to 1862. In the last-named year he was pro- 
moted to be Major-General, and to the rank of General in 
1877. He married Nov. 3, 1835, Jane Louisa, only daughter 
of Mr. Hugh Saye Bringloe, of Edinburgh, and had two sons 
and three daughters. 
MR. J. H. LLOYD. 
Mr. John Horatio Lloyd, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, late of 
1, King’s Bench Walk, Temple, formerly the Liberal M.P. 
for Stockport, died at his residence, 100, Lancaster-gate, aged 
eighty-five, on the 18th ult. He was son of Mr. John Lloyd, 
of Stockport, banker, was educated at Queen’s College, 
Oxford, graduated first class in classics, in 1822, was elected 
Fellow at Brasenose in 1824, and called to the Bar in 1826. 
His legal knowledge was widely known, and his opinion 
frequently sought by the leaders of the Liberal Party. Mr. 
Lloyd married Caroline, daughter of Mr. Holland Watson, 
J.P., and had issue. 


We have also to record the deaths of— 

Charles Frederick Staunton, M.D., Royal Artillery, the 
last surviving officer of the Euphrates Uxpedition. 

Lieutenant-Colonel James Roxburgh, late H.E.I.C.S., on 
the 11th ult., aged eighty-two, just ten days after his wife. 

Anna Maria Howitt, wife of Alaric Alfred Watts, and elder 
daughter of William and Mary Howitt, on the 23rd ult., at 
Dietenheim, Tyrol, aged sixty. 

Mr. Thomas Greig, of Glencarse, Perthshire, J.P. and D.L., 
on the 23rd ult., aged eighty-three. He was thrice married ; 
his eldest son is Thomas Watson Greig, of Lassintullich, J.P. 

The Rev. Joseph Finch Fenn, Hon. Canon of Gloucester 
Cathedral, Vicar of Christchurch, Cheltenhein, and Proctor 
for the Archdeanery of Gloucester, on the 22nd ult. > 

Mr. Waller Angelo Otway, only son of Sir Arthur Otway, 
Bart., M.P., Chairman of Ways and Means, and of Henrietta, 
his wife, daughter of Sir James Langham, tenth Baronet, on 
the 17th ult. P 

Mr. Caledon Du Pré Alexander, suddenly, at his residence, 
30, Belgrave-square, on the 18th ult., aged sixty-seven; he 
was eldest son of Mr. Josias Du Pré Alexander, M.P., and 
grandnephew of the first Karl of Caledon. 

General Henry William Matthews, Bengal Infantry (re- 
tired), at the age of seventy-eight; a distinguished Indian 
officer ; served in the campaigns in Afghanistun, 1839-40 ; 
was atthe battleof Maharajpore in 1843, and at Sobraon in 1846. 

Mary Penelope, Viscountess Bridport and Duchess of 
Bronté, wife of Alexander Nelson, present Viscount Bridport, 
Duke of Bronté, on the 15th ult. Her Ladyship was born 
Sept. 3, 1817, second daughter of the third Marquis of 
Downshire, married Aug. 2, 1838, and had several children. 

Mr. John J. Crostinwaite, J.P., county Dublin, and chair- 
man of the Kingstown Commissioners, on the 18th ult., at 
his residence, The Hall, Crosthwaite Park, aged ninety. He 
was probably the very oldest inhabitant of Kingstown, took 
for a long time a leading part in its affairs, aud was eight 
times elected'a ‘Town Commissioner. 

~——Mr.~-Ceesar~Henry~ tiawkins, I'.R:S:, Serjcant-Surgeon to 

the Queen, and Consulting Surgeon to St. George’s Hospital, 
one of the most eminent members of the medical profession, 
on the 20th ult., in his eighty-sixth year. He was President 
of the Royal College of Surgeons in 1852 and 1861. His 
father, the Rev. Edward Hawkins, Rector of Kelston, Somer- 
set, was fifth son of Sir Casar Hawkins, first Baronet. Mr. 
Cesar Hawkins was twice married, but had no issue. 
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© ©-U bw WEN Si NG TON. 
Patron: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. Prestpent: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALKS, K.G. 


SPECIAL EVENING FETES. 


Brilliant Illuminations of the Gardens and Buildings with Variegated Lamps and Japanese Lanterns, by Mr. JAMES PAIN, 
and with Electric Light. Illuminated Fountains. 


Special Popular Attractions. Admission, One Shilling. London in the “Olden Times”—Reproduction of its Gateways, 
Exhibition and Grounds open from Nine a.m. to Ten p.m. Houses and Churches, Shops and Streets. 
Health and Education. } Sea and Fresh Water Aquarium. 
Food Products from all Parts of the World. Military Bands Every Afternoon and Evening. 
Dress—British Costumes, from the Conquest. Instrumental and Vocal Concerts. 
Dwellings Practically Illustrated. Grand Illuminated Night Fetes. Wonderful Display of Water 
Schools—Gymnasia, with Practical Illustrations. Fountains. 
Workshops and their Apparatus. Largest Display of Electric Lighting in the World. 
Machinery in Motion, Exhibiting Manufactures of Sweets and English and Foreign Restaurants. Cheap Dinners on the Paris 
Jams, Aerated Drinks, Candles and Soaps, Hats, Gloves, and Lace. System. 
Laundries in Operation. Chicken Hatching Establishment. First, Second, and Third Class Dining-Rooms. 
Art Work Collections by Students. Chinese and Indian Tea-Gardens. 
Foreign Countries represented by France, Belgium, Italy, &c. Vegetarian Dinners. Coffee and Tea Stalls. 


ENTRANCES TO EXHIBITION in Exhibition-road, the Royal Albert Hall, and Queen’s-gate. 
SPECIAL TRAIN SERVICES on District, Metropolitan, and the various Railways to South Kensington Station, Gloucester-road Station, High-street 


(Kensington) Station (for the Royal Albert Hall Entrance). 


OMNIBUSES from all Parts. STEAM-BOATS to Cadogan Pier. For Special Announcements see Advertisements in the Daily Papers. 


Admission, as and All Day, One Shilling (and by Season Ticket). 


Wednesdays, Two-and-Sixpence. 


AD BUT TRUE. 
HE HISTORY of MANKIND CONVINCES US that | 


disasters are in reality stepping-stones for higher progress. To prevent | 
disastrous diseases from poisoned blood use £NU'S FRUIT SALT. No 
one can have a simpler and more efficient remedy. By its use the poison is 
thrown off, and the blood restored to its healthy condition by natural means. 
I used my’ FRUIT SALT’ freely in-my last attack of fever, and I have 
every reason to say it saved my life.—J. C. Eno. 


NO TRAVELLER SHOULD LEAVE HOME 
ITHOUT a SUPPLY of 

noe FRUIT SALT, 

DM by its use. the most dangerous forms of FEVERS, 


BLOOD POISONS, &c., are prevented and cured. It is, in truth, a 
FAMILY MEDICINE CHEST in the simplest, yet most potent jones 
Instead of being lowering to the system, this preparation is in the highest 
degree invigorating. Its effect in relieving thirst, giving tone to the 
system, and aiding digestion, is most striking. 


HE WEATHER, SUDDEN CHANGES, ALCOHOLIC 


DRINKS, WANT of EXERCISE, &c., Peeaontly, produce biliousness, 
headache, &c, A gentleman writes :—‘* I ‘have used ENO’S FRUIT SALT 
for six years, and I willingly endorse the statement that ENO’S FRUIT 
SALT is imperatively necessary to the enjoyment of perfect health. By its 
use many kinds of food will agree, which otherwise would produce 
wretchedness.”’ ; 


SECRET OF SUCCESS.—‘“ A new invention is 


brought before the public, and commands success. A score of abominable 
imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copy- 
* 5 ing the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly 
- as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an 
WHICH MAY BE PREVENTED. original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.’ Apams. 


Wy Aue LU 


Cau 


WAR. 


eo aan the MAPUTA RIVER 
/[MPoRTANT to TRAVELLERS and 
ys ae LEAVING HOME for a CHANGE. 


““Winehester, July 13 1881. 
“ Sir,—I write to tell you what your FRUIT SALT has done for me. 

“ During the Zulu War, Consul O’ Neill and myself had occasion to survey 
the Maputa River. We had great difficulties in stowing sufficient fresh 
water for our need, and were obliged, on our return, to. drink the river 
water—water, you may callit; but I callit liquid mud, Mud-banks both 
sides, a tropical sun all day, and a miasmatic dew all night. We had the 
good fortune, however, to have with us a couple of bottles of your invaluable 
FRUIT SALT, and never took the ‘ water’ without a judicious admixture 
of it, and so did not suffer from the abominable concoction. Now, when we 
arrived at Lorenzo Marquay there was no more FRUIT SALT to be ob- 
tained. I was sent on to Durban, but poor Mr. O’Neill was on the flat of 
his back with ague. At Durban I could only get ene bottle, as everyone 
was sold out, it being so much in demand, 

“When I mention that we only went in a small boat with four niggers, 
and that two expeditions from men-of-war, with fully equipped bouts, had 


_ tried the survey before and only got forty miles (having lost the greater 


part of their crews through the malaria), while we got over eighty miles, I 
think I am only doing you justice in putting our success down to your 
excellent preparation. 
“Tam, Sir, yours faithfully, 
A Linurananr Royau Navy, F.R GS. 
“To J. C. Eno, Esq., Geician, London, §.K.’’ 


TION.—Examine each Bottle, and see that the 


Capsule is marked ‘‘Eno’s Fruit Salt.’’ Without it, you have been 
imposed upon by a worthless imitation. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 
Directions in Sixteen Languages how to prevent Disease, 


Pee ee pee Prepared only at ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, Hatcham, London, S.E., by J. C. Eno’s Patent. 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 


; i | £10. 
S @ SA af N Ss B RY’ S eg sce eater of 


BENNETT’S 


In Bottles, from 1s. to 6s.; in Cases, from 8s. to 15s. 6d, 


LADIES’ GOLD WATCHES, 


MANUFACTORY: perfect for time, beauty, and work- 

veer, UAVENDER Sen te 
SIR JOHN BENNETT’S WATCHES and CLOCKS. 
STRAND, LONDON. £10 LADY'S GOLD KEYLESS. Elegant and accurate. 


£15 GENTLEMAN'S STRONG GOLD KEYLESS. 


‘ ‘ s , 20 GUINEA GOLD HALF CHRONOMETER for all Climates. 
At the Railway Bookstalls, at Chemists’, Haberdashers’, &. VW A r { ' WR. bs nee ceed Care epconton, 


Note, 


65 


at lic. 
In return for Post-office Order, 
| free and safe by post, one of 
BENNETT'S 
GENTLEMEN’S 
GOLD KEYLESS WATCHES, 


perfect for time, beauty, and* work- 
Mmanship. With Keyless Action. Air- 
tight, damp-tight, and dusb-tight, 


£20, £30, £40 PRESENTATION WATCHES, Arms, and 
Inscription emblazoned for Noblemen, Gentlemen, and others. 

£25 HALL CLOCK to CHIME on $ Bells, in oak or mahogany; 
with bracket and shield 3 Guineas oxtra. 

18 Carat GOLD CHAINS and JEWELLERY. 


and 64, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


Awarded Six First-Class Medals and the Cross of THE MANUFACTURING 


the Legion of Honour. The Highest Award 
conferred on any Firm, 


COLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY, 


wwuracrores: SHOW-Rooms: 112, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, W., 


CLERKENWELL, 
Sheffield 


THE COMPANY’S 


PARI 6; SP OON AND FORK CANTEENS. to 50 per cent. 


Supply Purchasers direct at Manu- 
facturers’ Prices, ss do from 25 


~ and at 
Belfast. 


CATALOGUES FREE. SOLID SILVER. 


ELECTRO. PLATE, W E D DI N G 


18 Table Forks -. | 45 0z., 7s. Od. 
12 Table Spoons -» | 30.0z., 7s. Od. 
12 Dessert Forks re 20 oz., 7s. Od. 
12 Dessert Spoons... 20 oz., 7s. Od. 

2 Gravy Spoons 53 10 02., 7s. 0d. 


1 Soup Ladle Aa 9 oz., Ts. Od. 

12 Tea Spoous at 10 02., 7s. 6d. 
2 Sauce Ladles ihe 5 04., 7s. 6d. 
6 Egg Spoons oa Re ae 


4 Salt Spoons 
1 Mustard Spoon 
1 Sugar Spoon 


1 Sugar Tong Se ire 
1 Butter Knite or te Re 
Oak Case for above .. oe 


Silver Spoons and Forks for Px poration, 
bs. 6d, per ounce, 


a 
+ & 


Re 
WwwaANot 
= 
oS 


mb 


£60 19 6 


£3.30 
220 |PRESENTS 
4512-6 o 
A aes THE LARGEST AND 
CHOICEST STOCK IN LONDON. 


09 0 | CATALOGUE | 


0 6 8 Containing over Five Hundred beautifully 
Pa Yropes lags 41) Illustrated Designs, 
O02 6 GRATIS AND POST-FREE 
0 4 0 to all parts of the World. 
04 , DEPARTMENTS: 
23 DIAMOND ORNAMENTS| SOLID SILVER 

| aie ran JEWELLERY ELECTRO-PLATE 

£15 0 0 WATCHES, CLOCKS DRESSING BAGS 


Bs. 81° R.1-T 1 ON. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
The only edition of ‘‘ Cowper’s Life and Works’’ worthy of 
the poet was published by Southey in 1835. ‘The life has the 
charm of Southey’s delightful style, and the works have the 
benefit of his well-known accuracy and extensive knowledge of 
literature. ‘Che biographyis notone of his best books, for sorrow 
had subdued the writer’s elastic spirits and had made an old 
man of him before his time, but it is full of literary knowledge 
and critical sagacity—a book which, if its judgments do not 
in every instance command assent, must always be read with 
pleasure. ‘The present age likes to read the classic authors of 
England in selections. Very recently, Mrs. Oliphant pro- 
duced what may be termed a representative volume of 
Cowper's poetry, and now the Rev. W. Benham gives us Letters 
of William Cowper, edited with Introduction (Macmillan and Co.). 
We have always held, with Southey, that Cowper’s letters are 
the most beautiful in the language, the most artless, the most 
humorous, the most graceful in point of style, and perhaps, 
though this is less certain, the richest in matter. ‘They enable 
us to know the man and to sympathise with him as with a 
friend whom we see daily. His little daily pleasures, his one 
great sorrow, his literary ambition, his warm affections, his 
natural charity of heart, which is apt to be concealed when 
he puts on the cloak of the theologian, are described or expressed 
in the poet's letters with the utmost freedom and simplicity. Mr. 
Benham prints nearly two hundred, and states that he has col- 
lated them with the original manuscripts where they have been 
within his reach, and restored much which had been suppressed. 
It must have been a pleasant task, and it is one for which 
readers should be grateful.’ In these hasty days, when every 
month, and not, as De Quincey said, every year, buries itsown 
literature, busy people may hesitate to take up three or four 
volumes of correspondence. The best that Cowper has done 
as a letter writer is preserved here, and there is not a page of 
the little volume that will not be found ‘‘ worthy the reading.’’ 
We may add that Mr. Benham’s careful Introduction supplies 
the knowledge requisite for the full enjoyment of the letters. 
Itis to be hoped that they will enlarge the popularity of a 
writer whose prose style is equal to that of Addison or 
Goldsmith. What a charming essayist Cowper would have 
made ! 

Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt, grandson of the celebrated essayist 
and critic, is well known, especially to the students of our early 
literature, as an editor and book-maker. Offspring of Thought 
in Solitude: Modern Essays (Reeves and Turner) is the latest 
volume from his pen. It consists of short papers on a great 
variety of topics, written with considerable knowledge, and in 
a measure also with vivacity. Myr. Carew Hazlitt, however, is 
not what one may call a born essayist. He writes in this 
form for convenience sake, scarcely because his thoughts and 
methods of expression are specially adapted to it. He has 
little felicity of style; and it is no exaggeration to say that 
on style an essayist depends. Now and then, indeed, we 
seem to catch the tone of the elder Hazlitt, but when this is 
the case his faults as a man of letters rather than his virtues 
are imitated. Some of Mr. Carew Hazlitt’s assertions appear 
more startling than just. When he writes that Landor sur- 
vived his fame, or that Gibbon’s ‘‘ Decline and Fall’? continues 
to be reprinted because it appeals ‘‘ to two classes of buyers 
people who do not read at all, and people who think Shakspeare 
would have succeeded better if he had been an University 
man,’’ when he suggests that readers admire Scott’s ad- 
mirable tale of ‘‘Redgauntlet’’ not for its own sake, but because 
it belongs toa famous series of novels; and when he sneers 
at Lord Tennyson for receiving—as why should he not ?. 


golden guineas for his verse, Mr. Hazlitt seems to us more 
captious than critical. And is it not a little contradictory to 
write of Sir Joshua Reynolds as aman of genius, and of his 
portraits as ‘‘ delightful examples of ease and finish,’’ and then 
to add, ‘‘they are portraits and nothing else; mere con- 
ventional, insipid, mechanical resemblances ’’’ We like Mr. 
Hazlitt better as a narrator than as a critic. He relates once 
more the story of the forger and poisoner Wainewright, whose 
name as a journalist is associated with those of William 
Hazlitt, Procter, and Charles Lamb; and to Lamb himself an 
essay is devoted, the chief interest of which consists in extracts 
from the ietters written by Mary Lamb to Miss Stoddart, who 
was atterwards William Hazlitt’s wite. ‘‘ Coleridge Abroad,”’ 
the paper with which the volume opens, is also well worthy of 
perusal; but of the twenty-seven essays that form the book 
the greater number may be regarded as fairly good magazine 
articles. They contain little in matter orin style that deserves 
to be published in a more permanent shape. 


THE POLES, NORTH AND SOUTH. 

Grand is not too strong an epithet to apply to the two noble 
volumes, appropriately covered in navy blue and appropriately 
dedicated to our ‘‘ Sailor Prince,’’ the Duke of Edinburgh, 
and to the officers of the Royal Navy, in which, under the 
title of Voyages of Discovery in the Arctic and Antarctic Seas and 
Round the World : by Deputy Inspector-General N. McCormick, 
R.N., F.R.C.8. (Sampson Low and Co.), a gallant octo- 
genarian has published a series of wonderful narratives, 
written by his own pen, and profusely as well as admirably 
illustrated by his own pencil. Cato is said to have begun to 
learn Greek at eighty years of age, and that fact—if it bea 
fact—has been cited as proof of the old Roman’s vitality and 
energy ; but even Cato would have shrunk, no doubt, from 
the laborious and trying task of undertaking at eighty-four 
years of age to see two such stupendous volumes as these 
‘*through the press.’”’ The voluminous diaries, from which 
the bulk of the narratives is taken, had certainly been kept 
by the author religiously from the days of his youth, and were 
ready to his hand; some portions of the narratives had already 
been given to the public apparently; and everybody, it is 
gratifying to find, seems to have shown willingness and 
alacrity in assisting the veteran; but, even under the most 
favourable circumstances, the issue of such a mighty work was 
a Herculean effort for the most indomitable of medico-naval 
officers at so advanced an age. Numerous he modestly calls 
the charts, portraits, panoramic views, and illustrations of all 
sorts by which the two volumes are rendered almost incredibly 
interesting and useful ; he might, without much exaggeration, 
have described them rather as innumerable. 

To give a detailed account of what is contained in 
the two gigantic volumes is utterly impossible; but a 
brief statement of their general purport will probably suffice. 
There are four ‘ parts,’’ together with appendices and an 
index. The first part, as chronological order—tor satisfactory 
reascns—is not followed, is concerned with the famous ‘‘ voyage 
of Her Majesty’s ships Erebus and Terror to the South Polar 
Seas under the command of Captain Sir James Clark Ross, 
R.N., F.R.S., during the years 1839-1843 ;’’ the second, with 
the memorable ‘‘ attempt to reach the North Pole in the year 
1827 by Admiral Sir William Parry, R.N., F.R.S.;” the third, 
with a ‘“‘voyage to Wellington Channel in search of Sir 
John Franklin,’’ in 1852-3, a voyage in which the author him- 
self held the chief command; the fourth, with a simple, 
straightforward, sailor-like autobiography. In the appen- 
dices there is some explanatory correspondence, besides 
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‘other matters of an official kind, and there are the 
author’s own ‘‘plans for reaching the North and South 
Poles.” English readers are never tired of reading about 
the ill-starred Franklin and Polar expeditions; and the 
narratives referring thereto may be left without comment to 
be devoured with the usual avidity. 

It may be worth while, however, to borrow a few pieces 
of information which will enlighten those readers who may be 
forgiven if, at this distance of time, they have forgotten all 
they ever knew about the “ ancient mariner?’ now reappear- 
ing--like the spirit of the past—to claim their respectiul 
attention. The author, a medico-naval officer and the son of 
a medico-naval officer, was born in antediluvian times—that 
is, in the year 1800, before ‘Trafaigar’ and Waterloo—at the 
village of Runham, near Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, where he 
passed the first six years of his life, ‘‘not very far from the 
birthplace of the immortal Nelson,’’ who was himself a ‘‘ Polar 
man.’ The author received an appointment as Assistant- 
Surgeon in the Navy in 1823; and, having received his cer- 
tificate as full surgeon, was appointed, in 1827, to Captain 
Parry’s ship for the North Polar Expedition. Henceforthhe may 
be said to have had Arctic exploration on the brain. He had 
begun his career, however, by serving his apprenticeship with 
“Yellow Jack’’ in the West Indies, whither he was sent 
again after his return from the more congenial regions of ice 
and aurora borealis. Whenever he was ashore, which was 
more frequently perhaps than he would have desired, if it 
had not been for the bad ships it was his lot to obtain and the 
hateful stations to which it was his fate to be sent, he appears 
to have availed himself, with a good sense and a diligence 
which were far less common and far less commonly en- 
couraged in his day than they now are, of any chance that 
offered of attending lectures and improving himself in the 
theoretical part of his profession and in general scientific 
knowledge. He appears, moreover, to have performed some 
very creditable journeys as a pedestrian, anticipating the 
‘tramps abroad ’’ of Mr. EH. P. Weston, and qualifying him- 
self to compete, had there been such a title in his day, for 
the honourable designation of ‘the world’s heel-and-toe 
champion.”’ 

In fact, no more active officer, anxious and careful to keep 
his mental and bodily faculties in the condition most favour- 
able for the successful accomplishment of Arctic enterprises, 
ever administered a dose of medicine, one would think, to a 
reluctant ‘‘bluejacket.’’ But yet, sad to say, he is a disap- 
pointed man at the end of his long and meritorious career. 
‘That is evident from the tone of his volumes, as well as from 
some of the printed documents contained therein, though it 
would be too much to assume that his desire to ‘‘ put his case’’ 
before the public was predominant in his mind when he deter- 
mined to combine some thrilling and valuable narratives with 
a statement of grievances. The ways of men in high places 
are certainly strange: they seem—and perhaps they only 
seem—to revel, like the Roman Fortuna according to Horace, 
in a cruel practical joke. ‘They seem—and perhaps they only 
seem—to postpone a long deserved promotion until the pro- 
moted has to be ‘‘ retired ’’ before le can possibly serve tlic 
time required for the next promotion. It looks and sounds 
very odd; but perhaps it. is one of those apparent injustices 
which must be. { 


Mr. Justice. Field has appointed Mr. Henry Tielding 
Dickens, of the. South-Eastern Circuit and Recorder of Deal, 
to be a revising barrister for Mid-Kent and the Borough of 
Greenwich, in place of Mr. Ernest Baggallay. 


FURNISH THROUGHOUT 


(Regd.) 
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67, 69, 71, 73, 77, & 79, HAMPSTEAD-ROAD, NEAR TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD. 


CARPET S.- 
CAR PETS. 


O. & CO. have now on show an Immense STOCK of WILTON, AXMINSTER, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY, KIDDER- 
MINSTER, and every description of CARPETS, Best Quality and Newest Designs. 0. and CO. are also showing 
a large Importation of Finest Quality FOREIGN CARPETS, much below usual prices. 
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BEDDING, DRAPERY, FURNISHING IRONMONCERY, CHINA, GLASS, PAPERHANGINGS, PICTURES, BRONZES, CLOCKS, Etc. 


PPUBNITURE. 
URNITURE. 


} INING - ROOM SUITES. 
OETZMANN and CO, have alwa. 


and design. 


in every Hi 
g-Room Suite, 


hogar 
Couch, Six Chairs, 

upholstered in best Jeath 
superior ditto, in Oak or 
with handsome Lounge 
Chairs, and ‘wo Ka 
best leather and fini 


r, price 20 guineas ; 
panish Mahogany. 
ix Stuffed-Backed 
, upholstered in 
ed in a superior man- 
ner, price 28 guineas; han me Early 
English and Mediaval Dini om Suites 
in Oak or Black Walnut, consisting of a 
large Divan Lonnge, Six Chairs, and twe 
: noble Easy-Chairs. upholstered in best 
New Design Dinner Service, leather and finished in the best possible 
best quality Ware manner, price 35 guineas. 
As nese sold aya 


[BONMONGERY. 


THE “BRIGHTON” 


Various Colours 


a Mi. 
Othcr designs same price. 


A Large stock of Dinner Services, > f E;: 
from 13s, 8d. to £105. J] RONMONGERY 

| UE ESCs ao ITRON- 

MONGERY DEPARTMEN'!.--Superior 

WLECVRO-PLATE T Services, 


Spoons, Forks, Cruets, &e. (quality guarun- 
teed); best warranted able Cutlery ; hand- 
C Vases, Dish Covers; Japanned 
b Kitchen Ironmongery of every 
ption; Mats, Matting, Brooms, Brushes, 


various designs, any size up to 5ft., 
lds. bd. Patterns on applicution. 


EMOVALS and WARE- 
’ GHOUSING. — OEI'ZMANN, and. CO. 


sea, with arge Pantechnicon Vans; 
ako WAREHOUSING when required: com- 
petent persons. accustomed to handling 
valuable and delicate articles, are sent. and 
the goods carefully removed and _refixed, 
The charges are very moderate, and can be 
ascertained heforehand if desired. 


SHIPPERS, 


EBONIZED EARLY ENGLISH 
OCCASIONAL TABLE. WD &e., will find great sdvantages in 


Hotel-Keepers, 


2Qteet .. £1 14s. 6d, purchasing direct trom OETZMANN and CO. 


ORDERS PER POST RECEIVE PROMPT AND FAITHFUL ATTENTION. 


THE “GORDON,” New Design Toilet 


Service, 
Tn Dark Blue and White, 
Single Sct ‘ae eee ae 
A Large Stock of Toilet Services, from 3s. to 
£12 12s. per set. 


Black and Gold. or Walnut 
and Gold, 


DECORATED CORNER 
BRACKET. 


$s. 9d.; post-free, 9d, extra, 


Ss, 6d, 


OETZMANN and CO. have now on Show an 
immense assortment of Artistic Furniture in 
Early English, Adams, Chippendale, Sheraton, 
and other styles now much in vogue, with 
Carpets, Curtains, and every kind of artistic 
furnishing items to harmonize with the same, 


LUXURIOUS CANE LOUNGE, 


Test Make, 5 ft. Gin. long Wie Ma ma ie Fr 
Cretonne Cushions for ditto, from 12s. Gd. upwards. 


£1 178. Cd. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE 


HINA, GLASS, &c. 


THE “QUEEN ANNE” 
CEs GLASS, &e. : 


Cans OUT to make 

room for New Designs, Dinner, ‘ea, 
Breakfast, Dessert, and Toilet Services, some 
slightly incomplete, greatly reduced in price, 
Many handsome designs halt Orna- 
mental China and Glass of every description, 
past season's designs, at 25 and 35 per cent 
reduction, Vases trom is. Gd. to £20 per 
pair, suitable for presents, 


CREE.) DINNER 
SERVICES, cither Plain White,» 
with Edge and Line. Any plain colour, with 
crest or monogram, 70 pieces, 2 guineas; 101 


(Registered Design.) 


feces, 3 guineas. Extra Dinner Plates, 4 
Bs 9d, per doz. Designs >, Special Royal Worcester China Tea Set 
quotations for large quantities. Snperior of 28 pieces, £1 1s. 


quality Services by the best makers, from 
3 guineas to 100 guineas, 


(CARPETS. 


Samp'e Cup and Saucer, post-free, on 
receipt of 15 stamps. 


ARPETS. 
C 


“QED QUALITY” Brussels 
CARPET.—OBTZMANN aud CO, 
have always in stock some best ive: Frame 
Brussels of EX'TRA Quality, same as used to 
be made thirty years ago, These nre mude 
for O. and CO. from the best. selected Home- 
grown Wools, in peal high class and 
newest designs. are of remarkable durability, 
and costing but little more than the usual 
quality. 


AES WEN 2D ss O3R” 
CARPETS,—New Artistic Bordered and 

Fringed Seamle ets of superior quality, 

all wool, and reversible, made in all the new 

art colourings, ave very durable. A large 

assortment in various designs and sizes 
Sit. din. by 7 tt. 4 eae 
ft. by 7 ft. Gin. iy 
ott. by ott. 


WALNUT, BIRCH, or EBONIZED 


13fb. Gin. by ltt. Gin,” OCCASIONAL TABLE, 
Ms Ag Wy ee Ae 14s. ba. 
oft, Gin, by 12 ft. 
Ipdit, by 12 tt. =" Ebonized and Gold ditto, 17s, Gd. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


IN ORDERING ANY OF THESE ARTICLES, IT IS NOT NECESSARY TO CUT THE PAPER; MENTIONING “ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” WILL BE SUFFICIENT. 


HOUSES TO BE LET OR SOLD-—TOWN AND COUNTRY—PARTICULARS FREE ON APPLICATION, 


REMOVALS BY RAIL, ROAD, OR SEA. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


PERSONS RESIDING-IN- FOREIGN COUNTRIES- AND THE COLONIES WILL FIND GREAT. ADVANTAGES. BY INTRUSTING- THEIR: ORDERS T0-0,-& C0. 


OETZMANN & CO,, 


COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHERS, HAMPSTEAD - ROAD, LONDON. 


. 
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{ 
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Sn Summer Time 


Partake only of food that is suitable to the season. 
Wilson’s American Extra Toast Biscuits are nutricious 
ij without taxing the digestion; are delicately crisp, and 
quite distinct from the various seemingly light but really i 
underdone or “doughy ” biscuits now frequently offered. 
H Avoid these imitations. Get Wilson’s American Exrra 
Toast of your grocer, and you will have the prize biscuits 
of the world. Sole Consignee: David Challen, London. 


EXTRA by the Seaside, at the Races, and where TOAST, 
EXTRA ever Ladies and Gentlemen congregate. TOAST, 


= x 


ig no article is more handy.and acceptable . 
EXTRA at allluncheons and meals than Wilson's TOAST. 


<3 4, American Extra Toast Biscuits. Try pa aaa 
EXTRA them at once if as yet their merits are TOAST. 


= | EXTRA unknown to you. TOAST, 
ASS ; ; FRSRAGE 
GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE 

(LIMITED), 


Large A. B. SAVORY anp SONS, 
SILVER AND BEST SILVER-PLATED MANUFACTURERS, 


11 ¢ 12, GORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


(Opposite the Bank of England.) 


SPOONS & FORKS. 

THA & COFFEE SERVICES. 
WAITERS & TRAYS. 

CLARET JUGS & GOBLETS. 
CRUET & BREAKFAST FRAMES, 
INKSTANDS, CANDLESTICKS. 


ND, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


(EM | 
[CHMOND GER Zr CuTles 


CHMOND STR 
RIC . LITTLE BEAUTIES 


AND OTHER WELLKNOWN BRANDS OF CIGARETTES &TOBACCOS 


While the sale of the adulterated brands of many American manufacturers have been prohibited 


A new Pamphlet of Prices, 
Illustrated with over 800 En- 


in es aera) ae eee ee Goods siren the Largest Sale ever known in Cigarettes, | ALCESTER. gravings, will be forwarded, 
and are the Most Popular in all Countries. So y Tobacconists throughout the World. ' Massive Silver Bowl, richly chased, gilt insid : = ee 
HENRY K. TERRY and CO., Sole Consignees, 55, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. Ce ee eg 6) Soe BED Postrtree, On appli 
Price-List post-free, Please mention this Paper. _ Larger size, ditto, 13 pints Seda . 210 0 Cation. 


“LOUIS” 
VELVETEEN 


“ The favourite and most fashionable material 
of the day.” 


THE WEAR OF EVERY YARD IS 
GUARANTEED 


by the Manufacturer, and every yard of the Y 
genuine bears the name d 


eg He A a ah cos 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ SOSTENENTE PIANOS 
Patented throughout, Europe and America, have been accorded the Diploma of Honour and Gold Medal at 


Amsterdam, 1883; the Royal Portuguese Order of Knighthood, 1883; the Legion of Honour of France, 1878; and 
also gold medals at all the vecent International Exhibitions, 


goes PSEA and SONS’ PATENT PERFECT CHECK REPEATER ACTION. 
Jj OHN ‘PRR WNSMEAD and Sons’ PATENT SOSTENENTE SOUNDING BOARD. 
) COHN BP ENSMEAD and SONS’ PATENT TONE SUSTAINING PEDAL. 

J OHN BENSMEAD and «Q ONS? PATENT CONSOLIDATED METAL FRAMES. 
J OHN BENSMEAD and Sons’ PATENT TONE COMPENSATOR. 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT TONE RENOVATOR. 

OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
RECENTLY PATENTED SOSTE- 


d pri NENTE PIANOS.—‘‘In every way highly 
Repetieand ncee satisfactory, Quality of tone, a sensitive 
post-free from nearly | and obedient touch ; in fact, everything that 
all drapers through- | could be desired, Sous Renves.” 
out the kingdom. 


The strictest examincr may try every test of touch and sight without discovering that these are other than 
the Genoa Velyets which they so closely resemble, while the peculiar arrangements resuliing in the fast woven 
pile enable them to stand interminable and rough wear, which would ruin real velvets at four times the price. 
For Costumes and Trimmings it is unequalled, and, in fact, for all purposes in which Silk Velvet may be used 
we specially recommend the ‘‘ LOUIS”? VELVETEEN, 


Every yard of the genuine bears the name ‘‘LOUIS.” 


MAPPIN & WEBBS 


BAG 8S, 


SILVER AND IVORY FITTINGS, 
£8 Bs. to £150. 


ILLUSTRATED 
BAG CATALOGUE FREE. | 


TT a 
mM 


J ON BRINSMEAD = and 
% SONS’ RECENTLY PATENTED 
SOSTENENTE PIANOS.—" We, the 
undersigned, after having seen and most 
conscientiously examined the English 
Pianos at the Universal Exhibition of 
1878, certify that the palm belongs to 
the Grand Pianos of the house of 
Brinsmead, ‘‘Nicuonas Ruprnsrein, 

“D, Maanus, 

“ANTOINE D& Konrski, 
“Court Pianist to the Emperor of Germany, 


and Chevalier of several Orders. 
OXFORD-STREET, W.; JOHN PRINSMEAD and QONS’ RECENTLY PATENTED SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 


AND 


“T have attentively examined the beautiful pianos of Messrs. John Brinsmead and Sons that are exhibited at 
M ANS | ON H 0 U SE BU | LD | N G S the International Exhibition of 1878. I consider them to be exceptional in the ease with which gradations of sound 
, can be produced, from the softest to the most powerful tones. These excellent pianos merit the approbation of all 
artists, as the tone is full as well as sustained, and the touch is of perfect evenness throughout: its entire range, 
LON D 0 N answering to every requirement of the pianist. Cn. Gounop.” 

: | (18, 20, and 22, WIGMORE-STREET, W. ; and the 

JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS{cxosetass aurea ivi 
; wh GRAFTON-ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, N.W, 
ee MANUFACTORY: NORFOLK-ST., SHEFFIELD, - Tuuustrarep Lists Free. E 
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AVERY & CO. 


ARTISTIC WINDOW-BLINDS. 
SHOW-ROOMS, 818, Gr. PORTLAND-ST., W. 


Where may be seen in complete working order Blinds of 
every description, including 


THE NEW EMPIRE BLINDS, 


Plain, and Charmingly Decorated, 
IN NUMEROUS NEW DESIGNS. 


FESTOON BLINDS, 


Silk and Sateen. 


ART PRINT BLINDS, 
LEADED GLASS BLINDS, 
NIPON DWARF BLINDS, 
OUTSIDE SUN-BLINDS, 
AWNINGS, &c. 


Samples and Price-Lists post-free. 
COMPETENT MEN SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 
ESTIMATES (in London) GRATIS. 


List No, 1 » £5 5 0 


List No. 2 £2 3 
List No. 3 .. £2511 8 
« Excellent quality and good taste."’"—The Queen. 
ADCTUOLEW BOURNE, 
Ladies’ Outfitter, Corset and Baby-Linen Manufacturer, 

37, PICCADILLY. (opposite St. James’s Church), LONDON. 


BEGHIN’S GENUINE FRENCH-MADE 


BOOTS & SHOES. 


Unsurpassed for Style, 
Fit, and Durability. 
New Illustratea Price- 
List free on application. 
All goods carriage paid, 
LEON BEGHIN, 
JERSEY. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


CHILDREN’S 
DOUBLE - KNEE STOCKINGS, 


Invented in Leicester, 
Manufactured in Leicester, 
Sold by Adderly and Company, Leicester. 
UNEQUALLED FOR HARD WEAR, 


Every pair stamped ‘‘ApprErLy and Compy.’’ on the foot. 
LADIES’ STOCKINGS, BOYS’ SAILOR SUITS. 
Under Vests and Combinations. GIRLS’ SAILOR SUITS. 
JERSEY COSTUMES, | GENTS’ HALF-HOSE. 


JERSEY JACKETS. Under Vests and Pants, 
BOYS’ JERSEY SUITS. with Double Seats, 


The best makes at wholesale prices. - 


Write for Book Price-List and Illustrated 
Catalogue, post-free. 


ADDERLY & CO., aciz., LEICESTER. 


This novel Invention is designed to meet the hard wear and tear of children, by weaving or splicing double threads 
invisibly in the knees, toes, and heels; and now, we splice the ankles also, just where the boots eut through the 
stocking from the friction of the ankle joint. 


N.B.—More than Five Hundred Ladies have written to us testifying to the excellence of our stockings, their 
superiority over any other make, and their joyful relief from at least one half the usual quantity of darning. 


ADAMS’S. FURNITURE POLISH. 


THE OLDEST AND BEST.—‘“ THE QUEEN ” 
(the Lady’s Newspaper) says :—‘‘ Having made a fresh trial of its virtues, after considerable experience with other 
compounds of the:same nature, we feel no hesitation in recommending its use to all housewives who are in any 
difficulty in polishing their furniture.”’—Dec, 22, 1883. 
SOLD~ BY GROCERS, CHEMISTS ~ IRONMONGERS,- CABINET MAKERS, BRUSH DEALERS, OILMEN, &. 
Manufactory: VICTORIA PARK, SHEFFIELD. 
CAUTION.—See that the Name is on the Bottle, and Beware of cheap imitations. 


Pa B : ~ 
EXTRACT or ELDER FLOWERS, 
for Improving, Beautifying and _ 
PRESERVING THE COMPLEXION. 


Sotp in BoTTLES PRice 2/9. 
By All respectable’ Medicine Vendors 


and Perfumers. 
bs SHAKE) THE BOTTLE WELL. \@ 


LADY S> PIC: LORTAd 


AN ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF ALL’ NEWS INTERESTING TO LADIES. 


Six PN Cis, Vie EU eS ALY. 
Offices: 172, Strand, W.C. 


CARTERS 
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FOR LADIES’ DRESSES. 
TO BE HAD IN MANCHESTER. 
LEWIS'S, in MARKET-STREET, MANCHESTER, 
are the manufacturers of fine, first-class Velveteens, 
which are now known all over the world. They are 
fast pile and fast dyed, and every inch is guaranteed. 
Tf a dress should wear badly or be inany respect faulty, 
LEWIS'S will give a new dress for nothing at all, and 
pay the full cost for making and trimming. The price 
of these beautiful Velveteens, in Black and all the most 
beautiful Colours now worn, is 2s,a yard. ‘This quality 
Velveteen is sold by the best drapers at 3s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 
and 5s. 6d, a yard. The public, although they don’t 
know it, have to pay two or three profits, the difference 
between the manufacturer’s price and the price the 
consumer pays for Velveteens. LEWIS'S, of Market- 
street, Manchester, manufacture these Velveteens them- 
selves, and sell them (or it might almost be said give 
them) to the public for Qs, a yard. LEWIS'S 
ask Ladies to write for Patterns of these extraordinary 
Velveteens, They will then be able to judge for them- 
selves whether LEWIS'S, of Market-street, Man- 
chester, praise their Velveteens more than they deserve. 
Write for patterns on an ordinary post-card. LEWIS'S 
pay carriage on all orders to any address in Great 
Britain or Ireland. 
When writing, please mention this Paper. 
LEWIS'S, in Market-st., Manchester. 


“Refuse Imitations—Ingist upon Hudson’s,”” 


Wash 


Your 


Clothes 


Hudson’s 
Extract 
of Soap. 


It is a pure Dry Soap in \ ‘vg 
fine powder, and lathers = 
freely in Hot or Cold 
Water, c 


47, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 7 
INVALID: FURNITURE & APPLIANCES. 


BATH CHAIRS. in Wicker; from £1 10s.; in Wood, from £8; in Iron, from £10; 
Self-Propelling Chairs, £3 10s.; Bed Lift, 


Ie, 


La 


NSA 


A. CARTER, 47, Holborn Viaduct, E.C.°~ 
Illustrated Catalogues post-free. 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, STAND 1051. 


The whole of the Medical Press and Jeading Physicians recommend 


For INFANTS, 9 For INVALIDS 
and DELICATE . Gil C [ . S O O & all of WEAK 
CHILDREN. DIGESTION, 


Thus delicious and highly nutritive Food can be taken when all others disagree. 


“Mr, Benger’s admirable preparations. . . . would be assimilated with great ease.’’—Lancet, March 25, 1882. 
= “A great advance on any previous attempt in this direction, It is invaluable.’””>—London Medical Record, 
[arch 15, 1882. ‘ 
“ Deservinz of the highest praise, and only requires to be made known to the profession to ensure its extensive 
employment ’’—Practitioner, February, 1883. 


Sold in TINS at 1s. 6d., 2s. Gd., and 5s., by all leading Chemists, or the Manufacturers, 
MOTTERSHEAD and CO., 7, Exchange-street, MANCHESTER. 


hie chek, the Ow ad te Waveney THE DISINFECTANT. 


TRY THE “HINDOO” PENS.|.: HARTIN’S CRIMSON SALT. 4 
ap) The Oxygen-giving Disinfectant. Stops Spread of 


i hee? MACNIVEN& CAMERON Infection, and is effective in Reducing Disease. See 
a N2D HINDOO PEN Lu Medical Testimony of highest character with each mM 
pe “EDINBURGH 


Bottle, As a mouth-wash it instantly removes offensive 
aa) tastes and odours, imparting to Teeth and Breath 

“ With oblique points are inestimable."’—Oban Times, 
- SAMPLE BOX, ALL THE KINDS, 1s. 1d. BY POST. 


absolute freshness and purity. Used in hot or cold 
bathing, agreeably with instructions, it keeps the skin 
Lu healthy, gives vigour and firmness to the body, 

SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 
PATENTEES OF PENS AND PENHOLDERS, 


treshens and preserves the complexion, and is highly ep) 
23, BLAIR-STREET, EDINBURGH (Estd. 1770). 


28 conducive to robust health. A Shilling Bottle, (port- 
Penmakers to Her Majesty’s Government Offices. 


Nos. 1, 


2,and 3. 


able) makes 300 gallons crimson fluid, as required. 
Sold by Chemists. Free toany address for 12 stamps by 
HARTIN’S CRIMSON SALT CO., Ltd., Worcester. « 


THE DISINFECTANT. 


WAUKENPHAST?’S sus 
WEST-END BOOTS AND SHOES, atways neapy. 


GENTLEMEN’S PARK BOOTS, 
ELEGANT STYLES. 

LADIES’ GLACE AND GLOVE KID 
BUTTON BOOTS 

FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 

LAWN TENNIS SHOES. 


‘system gives all the advantages arising from special lasts at much less cost. 


HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W. 


= 


Choose your fit, and your number will be registered for future orders, This 


. SPECIALITIES—GENTLEMEN’S TOUR BOOTS, LADIES’ TOUR BOOTS. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS. 


SELF-DIGESTING and containing exactly the nourishment 
required for Infants and young Children. 

THE. ONLY FOOD PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR INFANTS, 
and contains all the bone and flesh forming constituents which 
are absent.from the pernicious sweet foods now so extensively 
advertised. ° é 

USED IN THE ROYAL NURSERIES, and manufactured for 
the last twenty years by 


SAVORY and MOORE, Chemists to the Queen, &c., 


143, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON. 
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£550.BAG| 


“MOROCCO, SILK LINED | 
|| CATALOGUE OF BAGS POST FREE |} 


| A CHOICE OF 500 _ || 


b OXFORD ST.W_4 


ST. MiiLDR Ewes .F2-O DET 
; WESTGATE-ON-SEA. 
FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, REPLETE WITH EVERY CONVENIENCE FOR VISITORS, SEA VIEWS FROM EVERY WINDOW. 


